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TRUE  VIEW 


OP  THE 


CATHOLIC   QUESTION. 


^  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavensy  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear  O 
earth  tke  words  of  my  mouth.  Because  I  will  publish  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  onto  our  God  ! 
He  is  the  Rock^  His  work  is  perfect ;  for  all  His  ways  are 
judgment :  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
ri^t  is  He ! 

^Doje  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  'people  and  unwise? 
Is  He  not  thy  Father  that  hath  bought  thee  ?  Hath  He  not 
made  thee,  and  established  thee  ?  " — Dbut*  xxxii. 

Thb  whole  of  this  chapter^  which  is  the  song 
of  Moses^  and  of  divine  inspiration^  applies 
now  as  fully  to  us^  perhaps^  as  it  did  to  the 
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Israelites ;  for,  in  respect  to  spiritual  gifts  and 
mercies,    at   least,   we  have  been  as  highly, 
and  even  more  highly  favoured,  than  they  were, 
in  proportion  as  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
is  more  glorious  and  blessed  than  that  of  the 
Law ;  and  as  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  ministration  of  condemnation. 
For,  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God, 
and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  known  by  all 
true  Protestants,  that  is  to  say,  all  true  Chris- 
tians, to  be  indeed  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  unto  salvation ;  of  Grace,  and  not  of  the 
Law.     Also,  we  know,  that  it  were  better,  far 
better  for  us  Protestants^  all  of  us,  as  much  as 
any  one  of  us,  (for  the  loss  or  gain  is  equal  to 
all,)  to  perish  in  this  world  by  sword,  or  fire, 
or  pestilence,  or  famine,  than  wilfully  to  cast 
away  or  profanely  and  faithlessly  to  barter,  or 
stake  this  Pearl  of  great  Price,  for  any  false 
jewels  which  this  worid,  or  the  God  of  this 
world  can  olfer  us!     Such  is  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  Almighty  hath  given  to  us, 


which  we  now  possess^  and  which  none  can  take 
Irom  OS  without  our  own  consent ;  because  that 
He  who  gave  it  to  us  i^  greater  than  All,  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  His  hand. — 
John. 

What  now  is  Popery  ?  The  Papal  Supersti- 
tion and  Crafty  like  that  of  Demetrins^  the  silver- 
smith of  EphesuSy  maketh  silver  shrines  for  the 
great  Goddess  Diana,  or  Mary,  whom  all  Rome^ 
and  all  the  Roman  world  worshippetb ;  even  the 
hnage,  or  the  idolatrous  bnagination,  which 
fell  down  from  Jupitbr,  or  Satan,  the  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  the  Spirit  that  now  work-^ 
eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience. — Eph.  ii. 

St  Paul  calls  it^  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
^oe  heed  to  seducing  Spirits^  and  doctrines  of 
Devils;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy^  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  And 
he  gives  us  this  token  of  them^  viz.  Forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  qf  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  /rt<<Ar-'Timotby.     Popery  gives  to 


stocks  and  images   the  worship  due  to  God ! 
Popery  gives  to  her  own  Saints  the  hcmonr  and 
glory  of  Mediators  between  God  and  maa^  which 
is  due  only  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour :  for  St. 
Paul  says.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  MecK- 
ator  between  God  and  men,  even  the  man  Jesus 
Christ;   who  gave  himself    a    ransom  FOR 
ALL,  to  be  test^ed  in  due  time. — 1  Timothy. 
Popery  pretends  to  works  of  supererogation; 
so  that  a  man  may  accumulate  more  works  of 
righteousness  than  are  necessary  for  his  own  sal- 
vation, and  may  transfer  some  to  his  neighbours, 
by  masses  and  other  pretences,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  though  St.  Peter  says  to  Simon  the 
sorcerer.  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  thought  thai  the  gift  of  God  may  be 
purchased  toith  money.— Acts. 

But  this  view  is  only  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean ; 
for  St.  John  says,  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lations, concerning  great  Babylon,  ^  And  I 
heard  another  voice  from  heaven  sa3ring.  Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues ; 


for  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God 
hath  remembered  her  iniquities.  Reward  her 
as  she  has  rewarded  you,  and  double  to  her 
double  according  to  her  works:  in  the  cup 
which  she  bath  filled,  fill  to  her  double^  for  she 
saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no 
widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Therefore 
shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and 
mourning,  and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire,  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who 
judgetb  her,''  &c.  &€. 

Such  is  popery,  the  great  hariot  that  sitteth 
upon  many  waterSy  or  many  nations  ;  and  such 
is  her  approaching  and  dreadful  doom.  Shall 
we  then,  my  Protestant  brethren,  surrender  our 
cml  and  religious  liberties^  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State^  and  above  all, 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  Salvation,  to  Popery, 
for  any  earthly  object  ?  And,  least  of  all,  shall 
we  surrender  all  these  blessings  and  privileges 
fix>m  base  intimidation  ?  Intimidation  of  a  worn 
out  and  soon  expiring  tyrant. 

Mr.  Peel  tells  us,  that  his  opinions  and  senti^ 
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meuts  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Question 
are  not  at  all  changed^  but  that  the  dangers^  the 
secret  dangers,  which  present  themselv^^  if  we 
refuse  to  concede  Catholic  Emancipation^  are  sa 
dreadful  that  it  is  impossible  and  out  of  the 
question  for  any  man  to  venture  to  meet  them. 

But  how  can  this  be  possible  ?  The  greatest 
danger  that  can  be  imagined  is,  J  think,  a 
bloodjr  civil  war  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom^ assisted  perhaps  by  foreign  aid.  But  we 
have  met  this  danger  before^  and  repeatedly';  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  we  have  overcome  it 
What  a  flea-bite  is  this  when  compared  with 
the  loss  of  our  Religion^  and  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State  ! 

The  dangers  of  civil  war  are  not  greater^  nor 
half  so  great,  as  the  dangers  (nay  the  certainty 
of  death)  to  individual  martyrs.  But  if  the 
Apostles,  Prophets,  and  other  martyrs,  had 
started  back  when  they  had  come  to  the  stake  or 
block,  and  declared,  like  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  too  terrible  for  any  man  to  face,  what 
would  have  become  of  us,  of  our  Protestant 
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empire  and  glory^  of  our  liberties,  and  of  our 
Gospel  of  Salvation  ? 

Martffrdom  is  tbe  tme  test^  appointed  by 
God,  of  religious  faith  and  trutii ;  and  Satan  will 
not  yield  to  any  thing  less  than  this  test.  Do 
not  our  King's  Ministers  know  (as  well  as  their 
revered  and  greatly  beloved  Master)  that  this 
test  is  appointed  eventually  for  all  Christians^ 
and  even  for  them  also,  though  in  a  much  less 
terrible  shape.  If  they  stand  it  like  true  Chris- 
tians, honour  and  glory^  with  the  blessings  of 
their  country^  and  the  blessing  of  God^  await 
them ;  but  if  they  basely  shrink  back  from  the 
gage^  and  betray  their  trust  by  surrendering  our 
civil  and  religious  blessings  to  Papal  intimida- 
tion, they  must  fall  with  us,  but  not  with  honour 
Hnd  peace  of  conscience,  like  those  of  us  who 
endure  unto  the  end,  and  shall  he  saved. 
No :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  must  be  their  just  por- 
tion^ and  not  only  in  this  life ! 

But  if  our  Ministers  are  Papists  in  their 
hearts,  (which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  form  the 
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least  extenuation^  not  justification^  of  their  un- 
paralleled conduct,)  yet  that  is  no  reason,  or 
plea,  or  precedent  for  us,  my  Protestant  bre- 
thren, that  we  should  apostatize,  and  betray  our 
God  and  Saviour,  our  king  and  country,  and 
our  own  souls,  to  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
for  fear  of  the  unutterable  (but  implied  by  Mr. 
Peel)  danger  of  being  called  out  to  exercise 
under  arms,  and  one  in  a  hundred  to  the  honour 
of  combatting  Popery  in  defence  of  all  that  is 
valuable  to  Protestants  ! ! ! 

For  myself,  much  as  I  deprecate  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  I  declare  that  if  one  of  the  nominal 
millions  of  Irish  Papists  in  arms,  and  as  many 
more  English  Protestants  were  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed in  a  successful  struggle  (for  such  I  trust  it 
would  be  under  God)  for  our  Religious  and  Civil 
Liberties,  as  true  Protestants,  I  should  consider 
such  a  struggle  as  most  glorious,  holy,  and 
blessed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men.  For 
St.  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews :  Ye  haiye  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin. 
(chap,  xii.)    And  St.  John  says  in  Revelations  : 
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ney  overcame  him  (the  devil)  by  the  bhod  of 
the  Lamby  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony  y 

AND     THEY    I^OTBD    NOT    THEIR    LIVES    UNTO    THE 
BEATH. 

Tq  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Tt  may  be  considered  presamptuous  in  any  one 
to  approach  the  subject  now  under  discussion^  a 
question  described  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ^*  not 
only  as  threadbare^  but  which  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner so  completely  thrashed  out^  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  a  mortal  man  to  say  any  thing  new 
^pon  the  subject/'     The  imputation^  however,  I 
sliaD  partially  escape,  since  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  indulge  in  any  speculations.     I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  imagine,  that  any  novel  measure  I  could 
suggest  would  obviate  the   difficulties  that  have 
perplexed  so  many  statesmen ;  I  am  not  so  inex- 
perienced as  to  suppose  they  would  be  adopted, 
though  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  angel.     Some, 
who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  express  their 
opinions  on  this  question,  are  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  a  sense  of  false  modesty.     If,  say  they, 
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our  recorded  seDtiments  are  laid  before  the  public^ 
they  will  of  course^  be  open  to  the  observations 
of  our  opponents ;  if  our  arguments  be  proved  to 
be  weak  and  fallacious^  the  cause  will  be  weakened 
by  their  publication ;  and  if  they  be  founded  on 
firm  and  unanswerable  principles^  they  will  only 
draw  down  upon  our  heads  the  hostility  and  vio- 
lence of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us ;    and  the 
public  are  too  apt  to  mistake  abuse  for  reasonings 
insults  for  arguments.     To   an  objection  of  this 
nature^  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate  has  given  the 
best  answer ;  he  has  declared^  that  the  censure  of 
the  bad  is  more  to  be  desired  than  their  praise. 
Lest  our  silence  should  be  mistaken   for  convic- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  reply;  and  as  no  one  has 
yet  undertaken  a  duty  which  is  imperative,  I  am 
justified  in  assuming  an  office  so  necessary,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  presumption. 

The  materials  I  shall  adopt,  are  those  which  are 
offered  to  me — the  facts  which  Mr.  Peel  relies  upon 
as  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  the  illustra- 
tions that  he  produces  as  the  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. I  shall  thus  be  free  from  any  observations 
that  might  otherwise  be  made  upon  the  supposed 
inaccuracy  of  my  statements ;  our  premises  will  be 
agreed,  the  deductions  only,  will  be  in  issue. 

Mr.  Peel's  speech  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
uncontested  and  uncontradicted ;  it  is  true,  that 
those  parts  which  have  been  answered,  have  been 
answered  successfully,  the  detached  portions  taken 


op  hate  been  at  once  confated;  yet  still  a  great 
proportion  of  it  has  not  been  replied  to.  That 
speech^  no  doubt^  had  occupied  the  Right  Ho* 
BouraMe  Gentleaian's  attention  for  a  long  period 
previoos  to  its  delivery ;  the  measure  which  it  was 
to  support  had  been  long  known  to  him,  and  to 
Un  alone.  He  had  a  double  advantage  over  those 
who  should  oppose  him ;  he  had  not  only  long  con- 
sidered the  present  measare,  bat  was  wdl  aware 
of  every  wesdcness,  and  all  the  strength  of  each 
part  of  the  question^  since  he  had  for  so  man^ 
years  ai^ed  4m  the  other  side ;  he  came  strength- 
ened to  the  %ht^  as  an  advocate  who  bad  wormed 
4mt  the  «ecrets  of  a  dient,  and  on  the  day  of  triai 
appeared  for  his  opponent.  Was  it  then  possible^ 
or  eoold  it  he  expected^  that  when  the  long  con- 
densed oration  uiEthered  in  the  secrrt  offspring, 
an  answer  eo  instanti  should  t>e  given  to  the 
wfaele? 

That  part  of  the  speech  which  I  propose  to 
ansiver^  oojuprises  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
coBcesmom  to  the  Catholics.  I  have  no  intention 
of  addressing  myself  to  the  question  on  securities ; 
I  take  a  prebmiaary  objection^  which^  if  succesrful^ 
siq>ersedes  the  necessity  for  so  doing,  i  deny  t^at 
political  power  slionld  be  conceded  to  the  Catho- 
lics under  the  present  circumstances :  Z  can  foresee 
no  reason  which  can  induce  me  hereafter  to  change 
that  opinion.  If,  therefore,  I  should  succeed  in 
disppo^dng  that  cancessioin  cfhould  be  granted,  the 
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terms  with  which  it  shall  be  coupled  need  not  be 
discussed.     I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  proposed  measure  for  the  safety  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  calls  securities,  appear  to  be  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  exasperating  the  Catholics, 
without  extending  any  benefit  or  protection  to  the 
Protestants,     These  securities  appear  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  using  episcopal  titles  by  the  Catholic 
clergy;  and,  lastly,  the  important  provision  against 
wearing  the  insignia  of  office  in  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship.     The  first,  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Peel, 
in  his  speech  of  April  25,  1826,  was  a  measure 
which  would  affect  the  Protestants  far  more  than 
the  Catholics,  and  one  to  which    he  was    most 
strongly  opposed.     ^^  He  would    call    upon   the 
House  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Protestant 
and  the  Presbyterian  weavers  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  ask  itself  on  what  grounds  it  would 
pronounce  their  disfranchisement"    The  effect  of 
all  the  others  may   be  expressed   in  one  word, 
^^  exasperation ;''  a  useless  degradation,  only  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  perpetual  irritation  in  that  body, 
who  have  always  possessed,  and  ever  will  main- 
tain, until  their  religion  be  changed,  an  uncon- 
trolled influence  over  the  Catholic  population   of 
Ireland.     But  I  bave  pledged  myself  not  to  dwell 
o  D  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  though  I  should 


fiot  be  singular  in  a  dereliction  from  professions, 
though  I  should  not  be  perplexed  in  finding  pre* 
cedents  for  such  a  course,  at  least  my  opponents 
would  have  this  advantage,  that  their  apostacy 
faas  been  guided  by  very  good  reasons.  What 
arguments  can  be  more  convincing,  than  those 
vbich  come  home  to  ourselves?  Since,  there- 
fore, to  me  such  excellent  motives  for  conduct 
are  wanting,  I  can  have  no  inducement  so  quickly 
to  abandon  my  promises,  and  I  proceed  at  once 
to  the  course  which  I  had  intended  to  adopt.  I 
wfll  endeavour  to  avoid  that  obscurity,  in  which 
Mr.  Peel  is  stated  to  have  wrapped  up  the  ques* 
tion ;  I  will  bear  in  mind,  that  all  are  not  equally 
gifted  with  the  member  for  Norwich,  who,  con- 
scioos  of  his  own  intellectual  strength,  has  pro* 
Dounced  the  people  of  England  to  be  incapable  of 
understanding  the  subject.  "  If,''  said  Mr.  W. 
Smithy  ^  any  man  in  that  House,  vi^ho  had  heard 
the  speech  which  had  been,  on  the  preceding 
oi^lit^  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  would  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say,  that  the  lower  classes  of  this  coun* 
try  were  competent  to  discuss  the  several  points 
involved  in  this  question,  then  he  would  not  say 
another  word  upon  the  subject.''  If  I  had  no  other 
reason  for  intruding  my  observations  before  the 
public,  the  one  just  cited  would  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  What !  are  we  to  be  told,  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  wrested  from  them. 


becaxise  they  are  incompetent  to  discuss  the  sere- 
ral  points  involved  in  this  question  ?  The  lower 
classes  of  this  country^  notwithstanding  the  ana-- 
thema  pronounced  upon  them  by  this  specious 
statesman,  at  least  know  the  value  of  the  privileges 
they  possess,  if  they  be  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
loss  they  will  eventually  sustain.  Why,  it  is  a 
principle  of  contract,  which  must  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  public  as  well  as  private  dealings — that  the 
compact  is  void,  if  one  party  were  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  rights  he  had  conveyed  away.  And 
are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
is  to  preclude  enquiry  ? — that  they  are  to  yield  all 
they  possess,  without  understanding  the  title  of 
the  claimant  ?  If  this  be  the  reasoning  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  concession,  every  individual  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  is  bound,  to 
the  best  of  his  endeavours,  however  humble  they 
may  be,  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  I  make,  therefore,  no  apology  for  thrust- 
ing myself  forward,  I  plead  no  excuse  but  the 
public  good.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  expose 
the  fallacies  which  abound  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Peel,  to  lay  open  the  inconsistencies  which  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  his  arguments,  to  strip 
off  the  meretricious  ornaments  in  which  their  native 
deformity  is  concealed,  to  hold  up  to  public  view 
the  naked,  ungamished  statements,  from  wUch  his 
inferences  are  deduced. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 


for  the  Home  DepwcUmdut,  after  repie^tuig  a  p^rt 
of  the  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
tpstafit  Churpbi  pfolemi4y  pronouncings  /^  M^y  the 
Desalt  of  our  councils  on  this  (iay  led4  to  th$ 
pnaiBten^^e  of  the  true  religion  ap4  justice^'' 
commenced  his  ai'guments  in  favour  of  tha|;  mear 
sure  that  must  iqevitably  overpower  the  one^  and 
rabyert  the  other. 

I  would  pass  by  the  eulogistic  strain  in  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  indulged,  since 
th/e  subject  of  his  panegyric  uudopbtedly  is  better 
known  to  himself  than  to  the  worlds  which  has 
shown  itself  too  apt  to  entertain  errpneous  iiu- 
pressionps  particul^ly  of  individuals.  Mr.  Peel 
top  has  never  been  repiii^s  in  paying  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  pwf)  nigral  worthy  to  his 
taleats,  tp  l^i^  consistency ;  and  he  may  now^  there^ 
fore,  be  pie^ mitted^  without  excitiqg  any  surprise^ 
tp  talk  aboujt  ^^  his  heart  .and  his  conscience.'^ 

Mr.  Peel  has  condescended  to  inform  us^  that 
his  leaqons  ^e  stated  ^^  with  the  attempt  to  .ccxn- 
yjQf^  ^hose  pj^rsons  ^\o  differed  from  hiqi^  and 
fop*  the  sajti^factipn  of  the  people  of  this  country/^ 
That  they  wjiU  prpve  satisfactory^  he  seems  bin^ 
«e|£  Ao  doubt;  whetUer  tl^ey  are  cojivijaciBig  { 
leay/e  l^im^elf  to  judg^.  Supice^  therefore^  they 
^are  adidressed  to  us^  the  «inpriyileged  members  of 
the  constitution,  whose  de^y  cherished  righ^ 
are  about  :t9  be  dissi^pated  an4  sacrificed^  as  we 
.are  tajuntip^y  informed^  i^  ^cqordance  with  our 
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own  opinions^  since  the  vdce  of  the  people  is  liot 
to  be  regarded  through  the  medium  of  petitions* 
designated  by  the  Right  Honourable  reasoner  as 
inflammatory ;  since^  therefore^  he  liddresses  him- 
self to  us^  at  least  we  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
answering  them. 

*^  The  system  of  exclusion  in  Ireland/'  we  are 
informed^  ^^  considered  abstractedly^  was  not  an 
irrational  and  unreasonable  system/'  I  recollect 
a  time,  and  that  not  very  remote^  when  this  ques* 
tion^  considered  in  the  abstract,  was  argued  in  a 
mode  somewhat  at  variance  with  this  assertion ; 
when  many  of  its  most  strenuous  opposers  (and 
I  have  some  faint  remembrance  that  Mr.  Peel  was 
among  the  number)  conceded  to  the  Catholics 
their  rights  in  the  abstract^  but  resisted  them  upon 
practical  grounds.  Has  then  the  opposition  so 
long  maintained  by  Mr.  Peel,  been  founded 
merely  on  abstract  reasoning  and  theories  ?  or  are 
the  arguments  now  produced^  to  be  equally  ori- 
ginal with  the  measure  proposed^  arguments  which 
we  never  relied  upon^  concessions  which  were 
never  demanded  ?  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case 
that  those  who  are  shifting  from  long  expressed 
opinions^  resort  to  unmeaning  phrases^  that  they 
may^  to  use  a  familiar  expression^  succeed  in 
throwing  dust  in  our  eyes  ?  Why  else  do  Messrs. 
Peel  and  Blanco  White  argue  so  abstractedly  ? 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  the 
argument  sets  out  with^  I  only  object  to  the  con- 


dusion  thai  is  iDferred  from  it.    That  ^^  something 

must  be  done/^  is  conceded^  but  that  it  follows 

ti»t  the  measure  proposed  is  the  necessary  con-* 

seqaence  is  denied*     It  is  said^  too^  ^^  we  must 

eitb^-  concede  further  political  liberties,  or  Tetract 

those  which  have  already  been  granted — ^remove 

the  barriers  which  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  waters 

wlHch   are    pressing  on  the  institutions  of  this 

country^  or  must  throw  back  the  current  which  has 

DOW  set  in/'    If  an  apt  illustration  were  wanting^ 

to  exemplify  the  consequences  of  the  measure  pro-' 

posed^  none  could  be  found  more  appropriate  than 

the  one  adduced.     Can  we  not  imagine  the  Right 

Honourable  Gentleman  some  short  twelve  months 

since^   standing  forward  as  the  champion  of  his 

cause^  enumerating  the  dangers  to  result  from  so 

fatal  a  measure^  impressing  upon  the  House^  amid 

the  cheers  of  his  hearers^  that  the  injury  once 

effected  never  could  be  remedied^  that  the  con* 

stitntion  once  diseased  never  could  be    healed^ 

(bat  the  current  nUght  yet  be  stemmed,  but  if  the 

barriers  were  removed,  which  now  obstruct  the  flow 

cf  the  waters  which  are  pressing  upon  the  institu- 

tions  of  this  country,  how  could  they  ever  be  re-- 

placed  1    If  it  were  the  question,  whether  conces«» 

sions  should  be  retracted^  and  an  innovation  upon 

our  constitution  wcnre  the  alternative^  the  answer 

should  be  in  the  affirmative^  but  until  the  necessity 

is  shown^  no  answer  is  required.     If  the  supine 

negligence  of  a  government  allow  a  seditious  as* 


sociation  to  grow  op  under  ite  eyes^  without 
ex:ertifig  that  authority  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
common  law^  and  even  expressly  by  the  parlia- 
ment; if  the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  seditionj 
acquire  to  itself  a  prescriptive  right,  which  at 
length  is  called^  by  a  mioistar  of  the  Crown,  po^ 
Utical  liberty  I — if  such  are  the  concessions  to  be 
retracted,  the  question  carries  with  it  the  answer. 

The  next  reason  advanced,  or  which,  with  more 
propriety,  might  be  called  a  voluntary  refutation  of 
a  supposed  argument,  is  reduced  somewhat  plea- 
sandy  into  the  form  of  an  interrogatory.  What ! 
(cries  the  Honourable  Gentieman,)  are  events  in 
politics  always  the  sa$ne  ?  Did  it  follow  because 
Parliatnent  had  been  divided  for  five  years^  it 
should  be  divided  for  fifty  ?  Were  political  et)ents 
like  questions  in  numbers  and  mathematics^  or  mo* 
ral  truisms,  always  thfi  same  without  variation  or 
change  ?  We  are  perfectiy  sensible,  even  without 
this  lively  remark,  thoU  politics  and  statesmen  are 
equally  liable  to  change;  but  when  no  sufficient 
reason  is  shown  far  their  respective  alteration  and 
tergiversation,  we  oppose  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  We  deny  that  events  have  placed  the 
question  in  a  different  light  :^we  deny  that  any 
facts  have  beea  shown,  that  render  it  more  impe- 
rative thM  twenty  years  since,  that  the  peasure 
should  he  conceded ;  and  we  adopt  for  our  evidence 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  WeUiogton,  who  has 
depburod  that  danger  was  never  less  to  be  appre^ 
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kended  from  Ireland,  them  at  the  present 
time. 

The  next  part  of  the  speech  contains  no  argti- 
ment  in  iavonr  of  the  now  proposed  measure^  but 
18  merely  apologetic  of  the  course  which  the  pro- 
poser had  deemed  right  to  pursue  for  the  last  four 
years.  Mr.  Peel  finding  himself  in  a  minority 
upon  this  particular  question  in  1826^  felt  his  posi* 
tion  as  a  minister  to  be  untenable.  Upon  this  he 
determmes  to  retire  from  office--*-declares  his  inten- 
tions to  Lord  Liverpool — states  to  him^  that  in  his 
opinion  the  time  had  come  when  something  re^ 
specting  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  with 
a  degree  of  prescience  no  less  remarkable  than 
true^  he  felt  that  that  nobleman  (at  that  period 
younger^  and  in  health  as  good  as  the  present 
premier)  teas  approaching  the  close  of  his  poli^ 
ticcU  Itfe — ^he  determines  to  hold  his  untenable 
position  for  a  longer  period-^coqtinues  to  be 
^*  cheered  as  the  champion  of  protestantism'' — con- 
tinaes  solemnly  to  assert,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  changing  the  opinions  he  had  »tertainedf  or 
altering  the  course  he  had  pursaed-^f^pealing  to 
his  conscience  and  his  God. 

This  disclosure  might  in  prudence  have  been 
spared.  At  the  opening  of  this  present  $e$si(Mi> 
Mr.  Peel  informed  the  country^  that  thoqgh  his 
opinions  on  this  question  had  received  no  altera- 
tion^ he  had  been  induced  to  change  his  course 
from  circumstances  which  had  recently  occurred. 
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and  that  his  present  intentions  had  been  formedl 
and  expressed  at  the  close  of  last  session ;  if,  ho 
added,  ^^  the  House  were  aware  of  the  nature  of 
those  circumstances^  he  was  sure  they  would  con- 
cur with  him.''      The    events   referred  to  were 
shortly  after  laid  by  Mr.  Peel  before  the  public  ; 
those  events  comprised  nothing-  that  the  public  had 
not  heard  of  before,  and  were  in  nowise  remark- 
able, except  for  their  dates,  which  were  exactly^ 
six  months  subsequent  to  that  period  at  tohicJk 
the  determined  change  of  conduct  had  been  ex^ 
pressed.     The  country  is  now  informed,  that  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  altered  in  1825 ;  that 
he  then  saw  the  necessity  for  concession,  but  re- 
mained until  1829,  until  he  publicly  adopted  those 
opinions.     "  It  might  be,"  said  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  "  an  argument  ad  hominem  to 
ask,  why  he  did  not  take  this  course  earlier  ?    It 
was,  however,  no  argument  against  the  question ; 
Bud  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  sarcasm  against 
himself,  for  that  confirmed  his  case."    I  do  not 
envy  the  patriotism  that  could  prompt  such  self- 
infliction;  but  Mr.  Peel  has,  it  seems,  read  Ury^ 
den,  and  finds  there  a  passage  appropriate  to  his 
situation  and  his  feelings.    To  have  rendered  the 
parallel  more  perfect,  he  should  have  cited  the 
whole : — 

7%«if ,  weh'ome  infamy  and  public  Mhmne, 
And  tasif  a  Umg  farewell  io  worldfyfofne ; 
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lis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh !  how  liardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls,  to  human  honour  tied ! 

Oh  !  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise  ; 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  clearly  prize. 

That  f time,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice. 

Soch  were  the  motives  that  influenced  Mr.  Peel's 
political  conduct  from  1825  up  to  the  close  of  last 
session;  but  in  1828,  we  are  informed^  Mr.  Peel 
was  prepared  to  do  something  further — he  was  pre- 
pared  either  to  retire  from  office,  or  to  undertake 
the  support  of  the  measure  himself.  At  the  earlier 
period  his  retirement  would  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry^  to  obviate  which 
he  remained  in  office  to  oppose  concession  however 
limited ;  in  1828^  when  his  retirement  might  have 
prodaced  the  same  dreaded  consequences^  he  re- 
mained in  office  to  propose  concession — unlimited^ 
nnqualified.      These  facts  do  not  bear  upon  the 
question^  nor  is  any  comment  made  upon  them ; 
they  are  offered  to  the  world  as  motives  of  poli- 
tical conduct;  they  are  offered  by  the  individual 
who  professes  to  have  been  guided  by  them. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  when  a  convert  from  long 
established  opinions  volunteers  to  enlighten  the 
darkness  in  which  his  former  associates  are  still 
benighted ;  if^  as  some  honourable  gentlemen  have 
done^  he  admit  that  his  former  opinions  were 
founded  on  error,  that  every  argument  he  had  for- 
merly advanced  was  grounded  on  a  fallacy^  we  may 
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respect  his  honesty^  but  it  will  be  at  tlie  expense 
of  bis  intellect :  but  if  he  admit  that  bis  arguments 
not  only  were  founded  on  error,  but  that  at  the 
time  he  advanced  them,  he  was  aware  of  their 
futility,  that  his  expressed  opinions  were  at  variance 
with  his  conscience,  can  we  respect  his  motive^ 
would  we  be  guided  by  his  reasons  ?    A  coavert 
too  is  in  this  situation^  especially  on  a  questton 
which  has  frequently  been  discussed,  libat  he  has 
adopted  many  illustrations  which   he  is  loth    to 
part  with ;  he  is  unwilliBg  to  desert  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  without  his  arms^   not  reflecting  that 
they  will  prove  useless ;  that  he  may  be  received  as 
an  accomplice,  but  will  not  be  trusted  as  a  patriot ; 
that  the  armour  stolen  from  bis  former  confederates 
will  be  recognized,  and  only  render  him  conspicuous 
in  the  day  of  battle  as  an  object  of  vengeance. 

From  the  year  1 794  to  1807  the  ^^vemment  were 
divided  upon  the  question  now  aider  discussion ; 
during  that  period  the  governor  of  Ireland  was 
removed^  rebellions  inflamed  the  country,  cabinets 
were  dissolved,  and  all  upon  this  greand — a  dif- 
ference upon  the  Catholic  question.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  whose  principles  were  well 
known  to  be  in  favour  of  concession,  coupled  how- 
ever with  ample  andy  as  he  considered,  effectual 
securities ;  during  the  residue  of  that  time  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey^  whose  opinions  on  this  8al](|ect 
are  too  well  known  to  be  now  mentioned,  were  the 
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most  effective  memberd  of  the  cabinet.  Whi^t  id 
the  conclusion  that  common  sense  would  infer  from 
those  facts  ?  That  the  Catholics^  feeling  that  the 
heads  of  the  respective  ministries  were  in  &vour  of 
their  daims^  naturally  considered  those  periods 
fiiToarable  opportunities  for  urging  tfaett]>  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  enumerated — Catholic 
rebellions  and  political  distractions. 

From  1607  to  1812  Mr.  t^erceval  was  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs^  during  which  period  resistance  to 
tiie  consideration  of  the  question  was  a  cabinet  mea- 
sure. Lord  Gastlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  yielding 
their  opimons  to  the  scruples  of  the  then  sovereign; 
^^it  was  aho  generally  nuppasedy  had  Mr.  Perceval 
Hved,  a  united  government  apposed  to  concession 
could  have  been  maintained^*  From  1812  to  the 
political  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  a  period  of  fonr- 
teen  years^  tiie  question  was  to  be  considered 
neutral ;  but  (and  in  this  ttronosyllable  is  the  force 
of  the  reasoning)  Lord  Liverpool^  the  m^ost  up- 
right, firm^  and  conscientious  minister  that  ever 
existed^  was  the  head  of  the  cabinet;  that  minister 
resisted  the  Catholic  <claims  upon  practical  grounds 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  political  existence^  even 
when^  according  to  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peel^ 
it  was,  onfortunately  for  <he  nation^  ^^  drawing  to  a 
dose,** 

Bttt  to  pursue  our  reasoning ;  what  are  the  in- 
ferences we  deduce,  what  rebellions  and  political 
distractions  occurred  from  1807  to  1826,  a  period 
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of  nineteen  years  ?  That  period  was  the  brightest 
term  of  England's  existence;  in  that  period  the  most 
overwhelming  war  that  erer  agitated  Europe  was 
brought  by  our  igrms  jto  a  triumphant  close  (direct^, 
alas !  by  that  man  who  has  been  induced^  by  a  false 
estimate  of  public  opinion,  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
that  constitution  he  so  successfully  laboured  to  pre* 
serve.)  In  that  glorious  period  our  only  struggles 
were  to  preserve  our  religion  and  our  country^  our 
only  emulation  in  the  attainment  of  that  sacred  ob- 
ject. God  grant  that  the  political  existence  of  our 
country  may  not  follow  the  shade  of  her  departed 
minister^  and^  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Mr. 
Peel^  be  now  drawing  to  a  close  I  Yet  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  adduced  these  events  as 
facts  to  establish  his  position^  as  reasons  that  poli- 
tical power  should  be  conceded  to  the  Catholics. 
Our  power  may  be  gone^  our  voice  may  be  stifled^ 
but  our  intellects  are  not  yet  deranged.  We,  will 
answer  arguments  he  may  adduce>  but  are  apaired 
that  trouble  when  he  argues  against  himself. 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  what  manner  this  question 
affected  the  government  from  1794  to  1826.  But 
let  us  take  it  up  to  the  present  moment.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration^  three 
cabinets  have  been  formed — Mr.  Canning's^  Lord 
Goderich's^  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's — each  of 
them  favourable  to  concession*  As  if  the  effect  pro- 
duced up  to  1825  by  the  tone  of  the  cabinets  were 
not  sufficient  for  preserving  the  argument^  we  have 
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here  three  ministries  in  this  short  period^  and  dis- 
tingoished  alike  by  treason^  distraction^  and  rebeU 
lion  in  Ireland. 

The  next  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  proposed 
measure  is  inferred  from  the  divisions  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons.  The  question^  produced  in  different 
forms^  has  been  canvassed  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  present  parliament.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics^  varying  in  the  securities  proposed ;  at 
other  times  the  discussion  has  taken  place  merely 
on  the  consideration  of  the  general  question ;  but 
to  meet  tiiis  argument  on  fair  grounds^  let  it  be 
conceded  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  the 
general  question  may  be  collected  from  the  divisions. 
In  tiie  session  of  1 821  the  question  was  carried  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  nine;  in  the 
session  of  1822  by  a  majority  of  five ;  in  1823  by  six ; 
in  1824  the  question  was  not  brought  forward ;  but 
in  1825  the  majority  swelled  to  twenty-one.  That 
period  is  not  so  remote^  but  that  it  may  be  in  the 
recollection  of  some^  that  a  dissolution  was  ex- 
pected at  the  close  of  that  session ;  it  may  also  be 
remembered  that  the  last-mentioned  division  was 
arged  as  a  strong  reason  against  the  immediate 
dissolution.  That  it  would  have  been,  to  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  some  members  of  that  parlia- 
menty  ^^  sending  back  the  representatives  to  their 
constituents^  with  their  votes  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
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tion  like  a  millstone  around  their  necks/*  From 
these  facts,  we  are  told,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  at  large  were  then  fairly  expressed  on 
this  question,  by  the  votes  of  these  representatives. 
In  1 826  a  new  parliament  was  elected,  at  a  titne, 
we  are  informed,  token  the  public  mind  was  sttf-* 
ftciently  awake  to  the  subject.  That  the  public 
mind  was  awake  to  the  subject  I  admit,  but  that 
our  watchfulness  was  insufficient  Mr.  Peel  himself 
has  proved.  The  publio  mind  was,  it  is  true, 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  some  members  of  the 
late  parliament,  who  no  longer  adorn  the  House^ 
could  support  this  assertion.  But  the  country  was 
lulled  into  a  fancied  security;  not  possessing  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peel,  they  believed,  because 
they  hopedy  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  continue  to 
direct  the  cabinet ;  they  relied  upon  the  affection, 
the  sentiments  of  their  sovereign ;  they  received  the 
declaration  of  them  as  expressed  by  his  beloved 
brother ;  and  they  prayed  that  that  brother  might 
long  live  as  the  adviser  of  his  King.  The  Earl  of 
Eldon  was  the  Chancellor,  and  the  country  at  that 
time  trusted  in  the  integrity,  in  the  solemn  reiter- 
ated professions  of  Mr.  Peel.  *^  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thus  elected,^'  continues  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  ^^  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  country.^'  And  what  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new-born  senate?  Did  they  at  once 
express  the  feeling  of  their  constituents  by  carrying 
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the  question  through  the  House  with  an  over- 
wbehning  majority  ?  The  House  of  Commons  thus 
dected^  which  Mr.  Peel  calls  a  fair  representation 
i^^ public  opinian,  decided  against  the  question  by 
a  majority  of  four — ^a  small  majority^  it  is  true ;  but 
is  it  not  somewhat  extraordinary^  that  this  House^ 
designated  as  a  fair  representation  of  public  opi- 
ittNi,  should  come  to  a  conclusion  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  of  its  predecessors  for  so  many  sessions  ? 

Mr.  Peel  would  say,  '^  that  the  opposition  of  flie 
cooBtry  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  question, 
OQgfat  not  to  have  been  manifested  by  public  meet- 
ii^  in  every  parish,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise."  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing this  to  be  an  unconstitutional  and  tyran- 
Mcal  assertion.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  many 
of  our  most  populous  and  wealthy  districts  have 
^t  sQch  an  oppcniunity ;  that  our  richest  towns, 
Binaingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  have  no  mode 

of  expnessing  their  opinions  but  by  petition,  that 
^  irealthiest  members  of  those  communities, 
perliaps,  may  not  even  possess  a  vote  for  the  county, 
though  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  equally  well  known,  and  perhaps 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himself  may  bear  me  out 
ii)  this  assertion,  that  the  number  of  electors,  in 
Biany  boroughs,  compared  with  the  residents  paying 
taxes,  is  immeasurably  small;  that  in  many  places 
that  number  consists  of  half-a-doze^i,  while  in  others, 
it  is  even  reduced  to  one.    But  let  us  meet  Mr. 

c2 
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Peel  on  his  own  ground :  we  admit  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  proved  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  House  of  Commons  elected 
in  1826,  obeyed  their  constituents  by  rejecting 
the  question  in  1827 ;  they  forgot  their  promises 
and  constituents  in  1828,  and  having,  perhaps^ 
some  presentiment  of  the  then  untold  changes^ 
carried  the  question  by  a  majority  of  six ;  and  in 
1829,  the  same  House  of  Commons  that,  in  1827, 
rejected  the  question  by  a  majority  of  four, 
supported   the  ministers  by  a   majority  of  188. 

Mr.  Peel  contends  "  that  he  has  a  right  to  collect 
tiie  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  from  the  only 
mode  in  which  that  opinion  could  be  made  avail- 
able, he  meant  by  the  sending  of  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons  :''  he  has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  this  argument,  as  he  has  himself  chosen  to 
take  a  practical  proof  of  ity  his  colleagues  may 
join  in  the  sentiment,  but  seem  unwilling  to  afford 
the  same  illustration.  In  this,  too,  the  country 
still  agrees  with  the  minister,  that  the  exercise  oi 
the  elective  franchise  will  express  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  members  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  have  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  by  their  votes,  at 
least,  let  us  be  informed  which  of  their  decisions 
we  are  to  adopt.  Are  we  more  truly  represented 
by  the  division  of  1827,  or  by  the  division  of 
1829?  The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  fact 
will  be  the  adopting  the  method  which  Mr.  Peel 
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has  poioted  odt^  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  on 
his  part^  for  consenting  to  such  a  measure^  since 
he  has  already  declared    "  That  the  only  MonE 

BY  WHICH  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  COULD 
BBCOLLBCTEP^  IS  THE  EXERCISE  OP  THE  ELECTIVE 
FaAHCBlSB.'^ 

Mr.  PeeVs  next  argument  is  deduced  from  the 
cODduct  of  the  members  of  the  principal  counties 
and  towns.     The  day  but  one  before  the  debate, 
the  Ri^bt  Hon.   Gentleman   applied  to  a  friend 
to  ascertain  how  he  might  obtain  some  proof  of 
the  feeling  of  the  country.    We  are  not  informed 
who  the  Honourable  Gentleman  was  that  furnished 
him  with  the  desired  information,  but  we  will  at 
once  adopt  the  inference  that  is  wished  to  be  de- 
duced,   if  Mr.    Peel    will  regulate  his  political 
conduct  by  the  votes  of  the  members  for  populous 
districts.     Will  the  minister  of  the  crown,  because 
ttie  members  for  Westminster,   Southwark,  and 
Middlesex^  declare  it  is  the  wish  of  their  consti- 
toentSf  repeal  the  Assessed  Taxes  ?    Will  the  di^ 
peoser  of  church  patronage  propose  the  abolition 
of  tithes  ?     Will  the  member  for  Westbury  be  the 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform  ?    Yet  these  are 
the  subjects  that  are  discussed  on  the  hustings :  for 
pmrposes  similar  to  these,  the  places  enumerated 
sent  forth  their  popular  members,  while  the  word 
'^emancipation"   is  no  sooner  pronounced,  but, 
like  the  apple  of  discord,  it  raises  confusion  that 
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cannot  be  repressed^  even   with  the  unmeaning 
phrases  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 

It  is  neither  my  wish  or  intention  to  follow  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  does  not  bear  upon  the 
question.     Yet  who  can  pass  without  indignation^ 
the  gratuitous  insults  poured  forth  upon  the  Pro- 
testant party  ?    Raised  by  the  misplaced  affection 
of  that  party^  vrho,  more  from  respect  to  his  prin- 
ciples than  bis  talents^  chose  him  as  their  leader^ 
the  Right  Honourable    Gentleman  turns  rounds 
and  with  unexampled  ingratitude^  reviles  them  for 
this  very  act.     After  ^  he  had  fought  the  battle," 
is  the  term  he  adopts. — And  again^  he  challenges 
the  House  to  ^^  declare  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  bad  fallen.^'    He  threatens  to  read  from  a 
a  list  the  names  of  those  who  had  spoken  for  and 
against  concession : — he  taunts  them  with  remain- 
ing silent,  and  leaving  him  alone  to  struggle  in  a 
dying  cause.     If  Mr.  Peel  had  read  his  threatened 
list,  he  might  have  discovereil  some  names  beside 
his  own.    Sir  J.  Copley,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  SirN. 
C.  Tindal,  Messrs.  Goulboum,  Henries,  Bankes,  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull,  and  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  once 
fought  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and,  thank 
God,  have  not  all  deserted  their  standard.     Why^ 
then,  will  Mr.  Peel  so  eternally  refer  to  himself? 

Mr.  Peel  then  returns  to  an  argument  which  he 
bad  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech : 
the  distractions  which  have  arisen  from  divided 
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oouiicils.     He  agmn  enumerates  the  various  rebel- 
Uons  insurrections  and  atrocities^  that  have  in- 
flamed  and  wasted  unhappy  Ireland^  and  again 
proves  that  those  periods  at  which  the  influential 
part   of  the  ministry  were  favourable  to  conces- 
non^  were  stamped  with  additional  horrors  and  uni* 
fonn  resistance.     The  various  enactments  to  which 
government  bad  been  compelled  to  resort^  the  ex- 
tzacMtlinary  powers   by    which  Ire(land  was  still 
kept  in  subjection,  are  pointed  out  with  peculiar 
force.     The  history  of  these  laws,  their  rise  and 
&U9  are  brought  up  from  an  early  period  to  1826 ; 
and  reserving  for  the  last,  the  strongest  feature  of  a 
compulsive  admimstration,  the  Right  Honourable 
Oentleman  concludes  his  summary,  by  declaring 
that  the  government  were  then  again  obliged  to  fly  to 
ttie  parliament  for  assistance ;   ^/  in  1825^  he  says^ 
parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  suppression  of 
'iftegal  aasodations.     That  act  continued  in  opera- 
titm  during  1836  and  18279  and  expired  in  1828.^' 
Notwithstanding  this  enactment^  so  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  government^  the  Association  agpinst 
which  its  powers  were  q>ecially  directed^  continued 
to  flourish  with  uudiminisdied  vigour ;  and  the  mi- 
nistry^  like  prudent  politicians^  were  unwilling  to 
put  forth  their  whole  strength^  but  reserved  the 
powers  thus  intrusted  to  them^  as  a  detnier  resort ; 
like  the  sword  of  Damodes^  the  penal  law  bung 
over  the  devoted  association^  until  the  period  for 
which  it  had  been  enacted  expired. 
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'  We  have  now  waded  throagh  the  first  part   of 
the  Right  HoDourable  Oentleman's  arguments^  and 
arriye  at  a  conclusion^  to  which  no  objection  shall 
be  made ;  had  he  hot,  he  asked,  established  his 
first-position^ — namely ^  that  matters  could  not  re- 
main as  they  were  ?  That  position  might  have  been 
gpranted^  without  so  much  labour  in  endeavooring* 
to  establish  it.     The  arguments  adduced  have  not 
placed  the  question  in  a  stronger  lights  as  the  same 
necessity  for  interference  existed  in  1825^  as  at  the 
present  moment.     Mr.  Peel  has  stated,  but  not 
proved,  that  interposition  is  more  necessary — and 
again  he  applies  for,  and  obtains  a  renewal  of,  the 
penal  laws.    The  laws  of  1825  were  never  put  into 
execution,  lest  the  Catholics  should  be  exasperated ; 
the  laws  of  18i29  will  not  be  put  into  execution, 
lest  their  inefficacy  be  exposed.    This  position  being 
established,  a  consequence  in  the  alternative  is  infer- 
red, ^^  that  if  a  gwernment  founded  an  permanent  re- 
sistance could  not  be  formed^  it  inevitably  follows  as 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  premises,  that  no  other 
course  but  concession  could  safely  be  pursued J^  I  take 
issue  upon  the  former  conclusion —  <^  That  a  go- 
vernment founded  on  permanent  resistance  cannot 
be  formed."    Mr.  Peel  supports  this  proposition 
by  a  variety  of  hc\B  and  abundance  of  reasoning ; 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  six  diflferent  heads. 

Ist.  That  government  have  not  suflb^ient  power 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
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2d.  That  even  if  gOTermoent  were  disposed  so 
to  do^  the  parhame&t  would  not  assist  tbem^ 

3d.  That  supposing  tke  Association  were  put 
down^  €x>eld  tfiey  st6p  there  ?  That  the  exercise  of 
the  ^ective  franchise  in  Ireland  would  still  be  an 
iminnoaiitable  difficulty. 

4di.  That  although  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
wonld  obviate  these  reasons^  government  would  not 
be  justified  in  venturing  upon  such  a  measure. 

5tb.  TfasU:  in  case  resistance  were  intended,  gi>- 
yemment  could  only  be  supported  by  the  with* 
chawal  of  civil  privileges ;  and  party  feeling  would 
then  be  so  much  exasperated^  that  the  government 
conld  not  be  carried  on. 

6th  and  lastly.  That  although  we  might  succeed 
in  this  resistance  in  peace,  we  should  be  unable  so 
to  do  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war. 

Let  us  answer  these  ofagections  serudim. 

Ist  That  government  have  not  sufficient  power 
for  Ihe  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
In  stating  this  difficulty^  Mr.  Peel  convicts  himsehT 
and  Ms  colleagues^  either  of  unpardonable  neg]i<- 
gence,  or  gross  incapacity^  or  both :  if  they  had 
done  their  duty  there  would  be  now  no  Association 
to  suppress.  They  have  been  either  remiss  in  not 
carrying  into  efiect  the  provisions  of  an  act  pass- 
ed  expressly  for  the  suppression  of  Associations ; 
or  were  grossly  ignorant  of  their  duties  as  minis- 
ters of  the  crowuy  when  they  framed  an  act  which 
has  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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was  prepared.     Mr.  Peel  has  but  one  choice —if  he 
do  not  wish  to  claim  both  characters,  he  must  adopt 
the  alternative.     He  cannot  even  protect  himself 
by  the  poor  excuse  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  in  Ireland,  since  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  declared,  that  he  not  only  possess- 
ed sufficient  power  for  the  suppression,  but  the  will 
to  have  carried  it  into  effect,  if  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  government.  But  it  may  be  replied^ 
this  may  convict  the  ministry,  but  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument :  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Asso- 
ciation might  have  been  suppressed,  but  whether  it 
can  be  done  now  ?  The  extraordinary  power  pro* 
vided  by  the  act  of  1825,  having  expired,  the  only 
power  that  remains,   is  the  interposition  of  the 
common  law  :  but  it  is  stated,  that  before  the  act  of 
1825  was  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  in  England  and  Ireland  were  taken,  and 
both  declared  that  the  common  law  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  evil.      It  is  well  known  among  the  legal 
profession,  that  a  case  may  be  so  framed,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  submitted,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover  what  opinion  would  prove 
the  most  acceptable ;  and  it  is  also  well  known, 
that  some  of  the  learned  law  officers  of  the  crown  of 
that  day,  were  remarkably  pliant  in  their  dispositions. 
Those  le&rned  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  pro- 
nounced the  common  lawto  be  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association,  them- 
selves framed  a  bill,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
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safficient  for  the  attainment  of  that  objecft.    Mr. 
Peel  has  informed  us^  that  the  latter  opinion  was 
fimnded  on  error^  since  that  bill  was  discovered  to 
be  nugatory ;  yet  he  asks  us  to  adopt  the  reasoning 
of  those  lawyers^  who  professed  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects that  they  had  discovered  in  the  common  law. 
But  if  authority  has  been  cited  on  one  side^  at  least 
we  are  entitled  to  the  same  advantage :  the  Earl  of 
Eldon,  not  merely  the  g^reatest  lawyer  in  existence, 
but  whose  opinions  might  be  characterized  as  the 
law  itself^  has  pronounced  the  common  law  io  be 
safficient  for  the  suppression  of  that  seditious  as- 
sembly.   Will  it  be  contended  that  the  opinions 
of  Sir  John  Coj^ey  and  Mr.  Plunkett,   shall  be 
weighed  against  the  law  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon?    I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  search 
into  the  books^  or  enquire  minutely  in  what  particu- 
lar mode  the  common  law  would  have  reached  the 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association.     I  know^ 
however^  it  to  be  a  principle  of  law^  that  treason 
onder  whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  is  subject  to 
its  control;   that  seditious  assemblies^  wherever 
they  may  be  convened^  ought  still  to  be  suppressed ; 
I  know  that  statutes  have  passed  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  unlawful  assemblies ;  I  know  that  those 
statutes  are  unrepealed.  If  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
hAve  been  given  who  themselves  professed  to  frame 
a  more  efiectual  remedy^  a  contrary  opinion  has  also 
been  cited,and  the  names  of  other  great  menmightbe 
produced  who  required  no  remedy  more  efficient  than 
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the  law  of  England  would  provide.  But  the  period 
for  discussing  this  part  of  the  question  is  past ;  Mr. 
Peel  anticipated  the  success  of  his  reasoning ;  he 
has  acted  upon  the  refutation  of  arguments  unheard; 
he  has  rendered  this  part  of  his  speech  unnecessa- 
ry, as  he  has  already  obtained  fresh  powers  upon 
the  supposed  ineffic^acy  of  the  law :  if  the  reports 
now  in  circulation  have  any  foundation  in  truth, 
Mr.  Peel  will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their 
effect 

2d,  That  even  if  government  were  disposed  so 
to  do,  parliament  would  not  afford  any  assistance. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man,  who  would  take  upon 
himself  to  assert  what  course  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  pursue,  in  the  event  of  a  ministry 
determined  on  permanent  resistance.  Mr.  Peel 
thinks,  that  government  could  not  expect  the  as- 
sistance of  parliament  in  passing  a  fresh  measure 
of  coercion ;  and  he  cites,  as  a  reason,  the  division 
of  1828.  If  the  previous  conduct  of  a  parliament 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  criterion  of  its  future  acts, 
Mr.  Peel  will  explain  the  seeming  contradiction  of 
the  votes  of  1827  and  1829  ?  If  the  known  inten- 
tion of  a  government  have  no  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
will  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  rejecting 
the-  question,  by  a  majority  of  four  one  year, 
and  carrying  it  by  a  majority  of  188  in  another. 
But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  tone  of  the  cabinet, 
when  united,  is  adopted  by  the  House,  there  seems 
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no  reason  why  a  ministry  determined  on  perma- 
nent resistance^  should  despair  of  the  assistance 
of  parliament.  But,  if  a  refractory  disposition 
should  be  evinced,  Mr.  Peel  well  knows,  that  a 
very  cogent  argument  would  remain,  under  which 
the  most  stubborn  parliaments  have  quailed.  It  is 
not  every  member  of  tiie  House,  who  is  at  all 
times  willing  to  revisit  is  constituents ;  it  is  not 
every  member  who  heis  purcha^d  the  elective 
franchise ;  and  more  than  one  might  vote  against 
his  former  opinionsi,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  not 
votmg  at  all.  If,  however,  that  assistance  could 
not  be  obtained,  if  the  obduracy  of  the  members 
neither  relaxed  in  the  smiles,  nor  yielded  to  the 
frowns  of  the  government,  that  ultimate  step  must 
be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  admits  he  might  have  obtained  the  re- 
quired support.  Mr.  Peel  has,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech,  dwelt  on  the  supposed  evils  conse- 
quent on  that  measure;  it  will  be  my  part,  in  a 
future  page,  to  answer  the  objections  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament 

3d.  That  supposing  the  Association  were  put 
down,  could  they  stop  there  ?  That  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  would  still  be 
an  insurmountable  difficulty. 

There  is  this  inconvenience  in  alluding  to  this 
objection  before  the  next — that  the  anticipated 
mischiefs  of  the  one  can  only  be  the  result  of  the 
other :  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise 
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could  only  be  called  into  action  by  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  No  one  will  deny,  but  that  very 
serious  evils  have  arisen  from  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland ;  and  every  one  will  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  beneficial  for  that  country^  if  the 
privilege  had  been  restrained;  but  tiiat  the  so 
doing  will  now  have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the 
people^  or  giving  security  to  the  Protestants^  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  To  consider 
the  first  supposed  consequence  will  now  be  my 
object,  the  question  of  the  security  this  measure 
would  afford  being  discussed  in  another  part  of 
the  speech.  Mr.  Peel  asserts^  that  even  in  case 
the  Catholic  Association  were  finally  suppressed^ 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to^a  go* 
vemment  opposed  to  concession.  There  is  not 
much  similarity  between  the  two  objections  that 
have  been  adduced.  The  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  one^  are  not  oidy  alarming,  from  their  magni- 
tude and  variety^  but  from  the  perpetual  resistance 
such  an  institution  opposes  io  the  government ;  it 
may  be  characterized  as  a  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
where  treasons  are  perpetually  nurtured^  and  dis^ 
tributed  throughout  that  country^  that  might  other- 
wise have  remained  in  tranquillity.  The  danger 
of  the  Catholic  Association  consists  in  its  never- 
ceasing  agitation ;  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling 
franchise,  however  mischievous,  becomes  compa- 
ratively harmless^  since  it  is  only  called  into  action 
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periodically.  In  the  instance  of  tlie  Clare  elec-^ 
tion^  which  example^  we  are  informed^  woald  be 
followed  in  twenty-three  counties^  the  evils  were 
not  produced  by  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  but 
by  the  existing  organ,  that  was  enabled  to  make 
80  dangerous  a  use  of  it.  The  weapon,  however 
shaip,  nmy  lie  haisnless  before  us,  it  is  the  hand 
that  wields  it  from  which  danger  is  to  be  appre* 
hended.  A  faction  may  be  powerful  in  its  num- 
bers, but  is  only  dangerous  when  directed  by  a 
presiding  power;  destroy  that  power,  and  the 
connecting  link  is  gone.  I  am  not  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  forty-ahilUng  freeholders — I  am  only 
contending,  that  the  franchise  is  not  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  government,  Mr.  Peel 
would  have  us  believe.  Are  the  elections  in  Ire* 
land  carried  on  with  animosity  and  violence? 
The  sole  exercise  of  our  d^nocratic  right  is  not, 
from  its  natmre,  compatible  with  great  tranquillity^ 
England  will  furnish  examples,  in  the  late  general 
election  at  Weymouth  and  Carlisle,  that  violence 
is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  That  the  influence  of 
the  priests  is  a  most  serious  mischief,  I  at  once 
admit;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  contemplated 
change  will  remedy  the  eviL  Will  it  be  con* 
tended,  that  the  conscience  of  the  man,  who  is  or 
may. swear  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  freehold 
of  teq  pounds,  will  be  less  under  the  influence  of 
his  priest,  than  his  whose  fireehold  may  he  worth 
only  forty  shillings?     I  see  and  admit  the  evils  of 
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the  franchise^  bat  deny  Aat  Mr.  Peel  1ms  proved 
them  to  be  a  barrier  insuperable  to  a  government 
founded  on  resistance,  if  the  CathoKc  Associatioii 
be  suppressed. 

But  supposing  the  statement  to  be  true^  that 
the  forty-shilling  franchise  is  an  evil  so  fatal  to 
government^  is  that  an  argument  in  fevour  of 
concesinon  ?  Does  Mr.  Peel  imagine  that  the  dis- 
franchisement wfll  be  effected  better  by  concession 
than  resistance  ?  Does  he  suppose  lor  an  instant, 
that  the  Catholics^  aye^  or  the  Protestants  eithw^ 
will  surrender  their  dearly  cherished  rights^ 
though  tempted  by  concessions,  however  ample  ? 
Will  not  the  Catholics  say^  they  would  be  sacri- 
ficing a  substantial  right  for  an  unsubstantial 
boon  ?  Will  not  the  Protestants  refuse  to  resign 
their  rights  to  their  betrayer?  But^  cries  the 
Right  Honourable  GrentleflMn,  this  measure  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  government;  he 
will  tell  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^  we  have  con- 
sidered your  wrongs,  we  have  determined  to  re- 
dress them,  a  bill  has  been  passed  to  relieve  you 
from  all  your  disabilities,  yoa  are  now  emanci- 
pated, and  the  first  fruits  of  your  freedom  shall 
be  the  wresting  from  you,  yoar  sole,  your  solitary 
privilege.  If  the  Right  Honourable  statesman  re- 
quires evidenoe  of  this  feeling  of  resistance,  let 
him  turn  to  the  qieedies  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who 
has  pledged  himself  to  his  constituents,  and  de- 
clared to  the  public,  that  he  will  rather  perish  on 
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the  acaffidd  tlian  oonsent  to  the  sunrender  of  the 
forfy^shiUiiig  fianchiae.  If  the  pledge  be  re- 
deemed, where  ipiU  Mr.  P<eel  torn  for  assistaiice? 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  hftve  readily 
yidded  their  r^hte  to  preserve  the  constitation, 
hot  will  be  justified  in  resisting^  when  their  eompli- 
ance  in^oald  assist  in  subverting  it.  If  then  this 
measure  be  necessary,  concession  will  only  render 
(he  attainment  more  difficult  There  will  be  only 
one  course  to  pursue^  ^^  the  reconquering  Treland^'^ 
and  Mr.  Peel  may  justify  this  measure  by  another 
quotation  from  his  favourite  author : 

^*  Dire  war  must  first  be  conjured  from  below^ 
The  realm  we'd  rule  we  first  must  overUurow." 

4th.  That  although  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
would  obviate  these  reasons^  government  would 
not  be  justified  in  venturing  upon  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  dissotution  of  parliament 
woold  so  6r  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause,  that 
the  required  powers  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
menty  if  determined  on  resistance^  could  be  ob- 
taiaed.  But  two  reasons  are  given,  why  the  mi* 
nifftry  would  not  be  justified  in  venturing  upon  this 
course.  1  si  ^^  7%e  present  escited  state  of  Ireiami.^' 
2nd.  ^^  That  they  would  not  even  then  have  a  majority^ 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment  of  Ireland,  tvithout  removing  some  of  the  evils 
which  now  affected  that  country.*^    Has  a  dissolution- 
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of  parliament  never  taken  place  before  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  was  agitated  by  excited  feelings? 
Have  not  violence^  and  even  bloodshed^  distin- 
guished some  elections^  so  recent  as  still  to  be  in 
the  recollection  of  every  one  ?  Mr.  Peel  has  in- 
stanced Glare,  Loutb^  and  Monaghan ;  I  will  in- 
stance the  county  Galway.  Yet  these  popular 
ebullitions  did  not  emanate  solely  from  the  excited 
feelings  on  this  present  question ;  Mr.  Lambert 
was  equally  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause  as  Mr. 
Martin^  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  would  have  been 
more  efficient^  and^  perhaps,  as  eager  in  the  at- 
tainment of  their  object  as  Mr.  O^Connell.  What- 
ever the  excitement  may  now  be,  government  may 
claim  the  merit  of  it ;  the  ministry  held  the  extin- 
guishing power  in  their  hands^  yet  forbore  to 
stifle  the  flame.  Mr.  Peel  glories  in  his  work ; 
he  compares  himself  to  a  magician,  who  has  dealt 
with  demons  beyond  his  power ;  *^  we  have,"  he 
cries,  ^^  removed  the  seal  from  the  vessel  and 
sufiered  the  great  spirit  to  escape.  We  have  no 
means  of  conjuring  him  back  again  to  his  former 
narrow  limits.''  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  no 
doubt,  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  benefits, 
which  they  are  told  will  be  derived  firom  the  at- 
tainment of  political  power ;  they  feel  themselves 
in  poverty  and  misery,  and  are  informed  that  the 
panacea  is  *'  emancipation ;"  it  is  not  then  very 
surprising,  that  they  should  feel  excited,  when 
the  desired    object  appears  within   their  grasp. 
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Hat  man  would  not  be  ccmsidered  wi^e^  wbo 
trifled  witL  the  passions  of  the  untamed  lion,  who 
placed  the  food  before  his  eyes^  yet  snatched  it 
away  at  the  moment  the  brute  would  have  seized 
it;  a  spectator  would  not  be  astonished^  if  the 
inflamed  appetite  were  directed  against  its  tor* 
nrator.  Mr.  Peel  may  smile  at  this  picture^  but 
we  may  reply. 

Quid  tfd^B,  tutitato  nomine,  de  te 
Palnda  BariHiiur. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  professes  his 
inability  to  reclaim  the  evil  spirit  he  has  let  loose — 
he  bows  before  the  demon  he  is  unable  to  subdue. 
I  will  not  pursue  his  own  analogy  any  further^  but 
will  merely  ask  him^  whether  the  disposition  of  a 
fiend  is  altered  by  submission  ? 

It  i»  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  prove 
that  no  popular  excitement  exists,  but  that  the 
mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  it  are  not  sufl 
ficieatiy  akrming  to^  frighten  the  government  from 
parsiiing  that  course  which^  it  is  contended,  they 
woak)  not  be  justified  in  venturing  on.  To  prove 
a  negative^  is  a  task  at  all  times  difficulty  and  one 
that  is  never  required  j  yet  Mr.  Peel  having  stated 
iacts^  which  only  went  to  show^  that  popular  ex- 
citement exists  in  Ireland^  jumps  per  saltum  to  his 
ooihclu^n^  that^  therefore^  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament would  not  be  justified.  He  adopts  his 
inference  without  reasoning,  and  tells  us  ^^  these  are 
|loinfls  from  which  we  cannot  escape.'^    Althougb 
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by  every  rule  the  affirmative  ought  to  have  been 
proved,  before  we  were  called  on  to  repel  it ;  I 
have  no  wish  to  escape  from  these  points.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  that  if  the  cabinet  had  not 
departed  from  their  professed  principles^  a  disso^ 
lution  would  not  have  been  requisite ;  it  has  also 
been  proved^  that  if  hopes  had  not  been  held  out 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^  popular  excitement 
would  not  have  existed.  Both^  however,  having 
taken  place,  the  question  remains,  what  is  the  re- 
medy that  ought  to  be  applied  ?  The  dissolution 
of  parliament  would  be  both  effectual  and  safe,  is 
the  answer.  To  support  this  position  I  will  adopt 
the  data  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
supplied  us.  It  appears  from  his  statement,  that 
out  of  all  the  Irish  members  who  have  voted  on 
this  question,  the  numbers  have  been  sixty-two  in 
favour  of  concession,  and  thirty-two  against  it; 
that  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Catholics,  like 
the  '^  men  in  buckram,^'  have  dwindled  down  to 
five^  that  the  paltry  number  of  Protestants  has 
swollen  into  two  millions.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone,  1,200,000  Pro* 
testants  are  resident,  the  remaining  800,000  being 
dispersed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  except 
250,000,  compose  the  population  of  the  three 
other  provinces.  Now,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  a  contested 
question  is  the-tnore  mischievous  in  its  effects. 
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whes  the  respective  partizans  are  nearly  equal  in 
their  numbers.     He  has  pointed  oat,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  experienced^  '^  that  one 
party  bas   been  balanced    against    another^   one 
party  jast  able  to  paralyse  that  opposed  to  it/' 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  cite  Mr.   Peel's  very 
words^  that  we  may  say,  *^  out  of  thy  own  mouth 
will  I  condemn  thee ;''  but  no  one  would  need  any 
proof  to  be  convinced,  that  far  greater  excitement^ 
hostility^  and  danger^  must  be  expected  from  a 
contention  between  parties  equallized  in  strength^ 
than  firom  one^  where  one  party  was  so  powerful 
that  the  other  would    at  once  recede  from  the 
struggle^  without  exposing  its  weakness,  and  risk- 
ing extermination.     At  least,  then^   the  contest 
consequent    upon    a    dissolution    of  parliament. 
Would  be  free  from  this  vice.     In  that  part  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  population  is  almost  exclusively 
Protestant,  representatives  would  be  chosen,  in 
^hose  opinions  and  votes  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents  would  be  embodied,  and  care  would 
6e  taken  that  those  members  who  have  violated 
their  pledges,  and  betrayed  their  trusts,  would  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.     In  the 
remaining  three  provinces,  where  the  population 
is  nearly  exclusively  Catholic,  the  same  natural 
course  would  be  adopted,  and  their  feelings  on 
this  question  would  be  properly  represented.     I 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  this  would  be  the  event 
in  every  individual  borough,  or  city  ;  but,  that  if 
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cases  in  contradiction  sliould  occar,  they  would 
oplj  be  exceptions  to  the  general  coivse.  Thus  im 
Dublin^  for  instance^  it  is  probable  that  the  pre* 
sent  members  would  be  rechosen ;  but  if  great  ex* 
citement  should  arise  there^  any  eventual  danger 
could  be  prevented^  by  proper  authiHities  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose ;  under  the  eye  of  the  gov^n- 
ment  there  need  not  be  any  great  cause  for  appre* 
hension.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  affirm^  that  no  violence 
would  ensue ;  but  that  there  is  not  more^  or  ev^i 
so  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Ireland^ 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election^  than  might  be 
expected  from  many  places  in  this  country ;  that  in 
neither  country  the  contest  would  be  characterized^ 
by  greater  mischiefs^  than  are  usual  in  elections. 
While  the  present  measure  is  in  agitation^  the 
Protestant  population  will  no  doubt  consider  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  of  paramount  impor* 
tance ;  and  the  Catholics  will  continue^  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  presented  to  them^  to  elect  those 
individuals  who  will  offer  their  exertions  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  object  which  they  are  told  will 
heal  all  their  infirmities.  The  votes  of  the  Irish 
members  would  remain  nearly^  if  not  quite  the 
same^  they  would  fiiirly  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  kingdom;  the  Protestant  votes  being 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  population^  rather 
more  than  one*third  of  the  whole. 

But  two  arguments  yet  remain  to  be  answered : 
Firsts  that  such  results  could  not  be  expected^  as 


the  Catholicss  in  Ireland  are  united  in  themselves^ 
while  the  Protestants  there  are  divided  in  opinion. 
Secondly^  the  appreliaision  that  is  entertained^ 
that  twenty^hree  counties  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  Glare  fSiectioa.  In  support  of  his  first  ob- 
jection^  Mr.  Peel  has  produced  his  evidence  of 
this  disunion; — ^a  Declaration  from  the  Protestants 
tbemaelvea.  It  is  jsioivery  fair  in  that  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the 
ooe  side^  as  expressed  in  petitions^  when  he  de<- 
mes  the  same  right  to  the  other.  Had  he  so.  soon 
forgotten  a  former  part  of  his  speech^  where  he 
controverts  the  proposition^  that  the  opinion  of 
the  people  is  to  be  inferred  from  petiticms  ?  If  it 
bad  reaped  his  memory,  he  will  permit  me  to  re- 
call it  to  his  recollection :  ^'  he  would  say,  that  the 
opposition  of  tibe  country  to  the  proposed  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ought  not  to  have  been  mani- 
fested by  public  meetings  in  every  parish,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  At  least, 
he  had  a  right  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  England  from  the  only  mode  iu  which  that  opir 
nioQ  could  be  made  available;  he  meant  by  the 
sending  of  representatives  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons. — (Hear.)  He  had  always  declared  that  he 
would  be  governed  by  the  declaration  of  parlia- 
ment^ and  not  by  petitions,  however  numerous," 
It  may  be  thought,  after  this,  that  no  further  an- 
swer is  required  to  the  objection ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  on  examining  the  declaration  alluded  to^  that 
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the  aigoatures  offered  are  of  genflemea  coniiected 
with  the  Catholics^  and  whose  residence  is  io  th^ 
Catholic  district^  consequently  the  full  benefit  o£ 
their  sentiments  may  be  conceded  without^  in  the 
slightert  degree^  impeaching  my  argament. 

If  Mr.  Peel  be  afraid  that  twenty-three  oountiefip 
will  follow  the  example  of  Clare^  he  will  be  labour^ 
ing  under  needless  apprehension.    The  freeholders 
of  Glare  elected  Mn  (VGonBell  because  he  (old 
them*  and  they  then  believed,  that  if  elected,  he 
could  sit   and  vote  in  Parliament,   because   he 
pledged  his  word  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  g^itleman^ 
that  if  elected .  he  would  and  could  legally  take  his 
seat  the  first  day  the  parliament  assembled.    They 
have  by  this  time  discovered  their  error,  and  it  is 
not  very  probable,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  diminish  their  strength  by  electing  forty-six 
non-sitting  members.    If,  however,  by  a  species 
of  patriotism,  they  gave  the  ex-member  for  Clare 
forty*six  assistants,    their  opposition  being  thus 
withdrawn,  there  would  be  the  greater  unanimity 
in  parliament. 

The  second  reason  against  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, would  be  best  answered  by  the  experi- 
ment. If  it  be  proved,  that  the  mischiefs  appre- 
hended from  that  course  are  purely  chimerical,  that 
the  excitement,  though  great,  would  not  offer  any 
impediment,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  giving  it  a 
trial.  If  it  be  doubted  that  sufficient  support 
would  be  given  to  the  government,  by  which  it 
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tDight  be  enabled  to  rule  Ireland  on  the  principle 
of  permanent  resistance^  the  doubt  will  be  best  re- 
served by  making  the  attempt.  In  either  event 
tbe  government  'will  be  •  sappdrted^  in  tiie  future 
coarse  it  may  dena  expedient  to  pursue*  If  the 
new  House  of  Commons  should^  in  an  overwhelm* 
ing  majority^  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  this  empire^  that  the  Gonstitution  as  established 
at  the  Revolution  should  be  maintained  inviolate^ 
they  will  be  bound  to  give  every  support  that  may 
be  neeeasary  for  that  purpose.  li^  on  the  other 
hand^  a  general  election  should  prove  that  which 
has  been  asserted  by  many  members  of  the  present 
parliament — ^that  the  sentiments  of  the  empire 
are  in  favour  of  concession ;  the  ministry  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  acting  in  unison  with  the  de* 
Glared  opinion  of  the  people.  A  new  Constitution 
will  be  established  in  tbe  only  way  which  of  right 
can  be  adopted;  it  will  then,  and  then«  only^  be 
SANCTIONED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT^ 
AJJD   RATIFIED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man, 
as  to  what  would  be  the  glorious  event.  Yet  it 
may  be  argued^  that  the  result  of  a  general  election 
might  be  different  from  either  that  has  been  men^ 
tioned;  that  a  parliament  might  be  returned  op- 
posed to  concession^  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  government  in  permanent  resistance. 
^^  A  House  of  Commons  equally  divided ;  one 
party  balanced  against  another;   one  party  just 
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of  tbem  able  to  carry  a  measure  of  coercion  or  cois  — 
eessioo/^     And  this  Mr.  Peel^  would  triumpl^— 
cuitly    exclaim^    ^^  is    one    of  the    points   frosxs 
which  you  cannot  escape/'     If  such  were  th^ 
termination  of  a  general  election^  however  unex.  - 
pected,    however  deplored^    I    assert    that    tb^ 
government  would  not  be  embarrassed.     My  an- 
swer is^  and  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  the  as— 
sertion:    Throw   government    influence  into  the 
scale^    and  the  beam  will  sink^  if  the   balance 
be  so  nicdy  poised.     I  am  willing  to  concede,  that 
if  such  a  return  were  made^  the  government  would 
then^  and  not  till  then,  be  justified  in  adopting  the 
present  measure. 

Fifths  That  in  case  resistance  were  intended, 
government  could  only  be  supported  by  the  with-* 
drawal  of  civil  privileges^  and  party  feeling  would 
be  then  so  much  exasperated,  that  the  govern* 
ment  oould  not  be  carried  on. 

In  an  earlier  page  I  have  answered  the  objection, 
^^  that  government  would  only  be  enabled  to  rule 
Ireland  on  the  principle  of  resistance  by  the  witli* 
drawal  of  further  privileges.''  I  have  before  stated, 
and  again  repeat^  that  no  answer  can  be  required 
until  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  be  shown. 
The  only  impediment  to  the  governing  of  Ireland 
consists  (for  I  have  no  reason  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense)  in  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
That  treasonable  confederacy  organised  the  people. 
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fad  the  popular  excitement^  delivered  and  distri-r 
bated  seditious  faeraogues^  raised  taxes^  and  exer-* 
cised^  in  all  respects^  the  functions  of  a  government 
If  that  power  continue  to  exists  no  laws  can  be 
properly  put  in  force^  whether  emanating  frpm  a 
govenuneQt  founded  on  resistance  or  conpession ; 
if  it  be  suppressed^  and  that  time  will  only  show^ 
no  dvil  privileges  need  be  retracted.  I  have  also 
sfaown^  in  a  former  place^  and  I  trust  satisfactorily^ 
that  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise  is 
not  so  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  <^  Ireland^ 
that  the  right  must  be  abrogated,  before  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  permanent  resistance  could  be 
established.  I  have  also  proved  that  such  an  at- 
t^npty  if  expedient,  would  be  more  dangerous  if 
coupled  with  further  concessions^  than  if  it  were 
for  the  support  of  the  present  laws.  But^  sup- 
posing the  argument  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  were  true^  that  the  Catholics  will  yield 
their  rights  if  bribed  wilh  the  participation  of  our 
privileges,  must  it  not  be  equally  true^  that  the 
Protestants  will  not  resign  their  possessions^  when 
they  have  no  equivalent,  and  so  far  from  receiving 
compensation,  are  to  yield  up  their  securities  even 
for  that  which  yet  remains  ?  Let  me  again  call  Mr, 
PeePs  attention  to  the  passage  cited  in  a  former 
page  from  his  speech  of  April  1826.  And  permit 
me  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  forcible  arguments 
adduced  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  in  that  debate : 
— **  The  Catholics^  it  was  presumed^  were  to  be 
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raised  by  the  geDeral  elevation  of  their  body 
the  supposition  that  the  capacity  of  enjoying  poli- 
tical power  was  granted.     That  was  to  thenx    a. 
compensation  for  any  sacrifice  the  bill  demanded 
from  them.    But  what  boon  did  they  propose    to 
give  to  the  Protestants  ?    All  was  exclusion   €>n^ 
their  pari,  rendered  necessary  for  t/ie  effecting  o/* 
a  question,  at  the  accomplishment  of  which  tk^y 
felt  very  considerable  alarm.    In  the  eight  coun*- 
ties  of  Ulster^  the  number  of  forty-shilling  free-» 
holders  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  while  in  fourteen  counties  in  the  south  o€ 
Ireland^  where  the  evil  of  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation of  freeholders  was  so  felt^  the  number  of  the 
same  description  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.     As  to  its  effects  upon  the  agri- 
culturalists^ was  it  desirable  to  hold  out  a  bonus  for 
the  creation  of  ten*pound  freeholds  ?     Did  it  give 
them  that  yeomanry  which  they  wished  to  esta- 
blish ?    He  did  not  think  it  likely  that  any  great 
political  object  could  be  accomplished  by  a  change 
of  such  a  nature.^'    Yet  the  public  will  not  be  sur* 
prised  to  hear  that  minister  was  Mr.  Peel. 

It  is  also  stated  by  that  Right  Honourable  6en« 
tleman^  that  in  case  such  a  government  were  formed^ 
— other  privileges  mast  be  retracted ;  that  is^  that 
something  else  must  be  taken  away^  besides  the 
right  of  the  elective  franchise.  What  is  here  in- 
tended I  do  not  pretend  to  guess^  and  I  cannot 
argue  against^  since  I  am  not  informed.     The  po* 
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sition  I  claiin  to  ^taiid  in,  I  faslve'  already  ebdea-^ 
Youred  to  substantiate. — ^I  deny  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  civil  privileges^  or 
that  if  there  be^  such  a  measure  would  be  bet^ 
ter  effected  by  concession  than  resistance ;  but  to 
answer  the  objection  under  the  present  head^  we 
most  not  only  admit  that  necessity  to  exist,  but 
most  also  suppose  the  rights  to  have  been  with- 
drawn^ and  that  the  consequence  is  that  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected — an  increased 
feeling  of  hostility  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  towards  their  Protestant  fel- 
low subjects.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman^ 
upon  this  supposition^  puts  a  very  specious  objec- 
tion :  ^  Hew^  he  would  ask^  was  civil  goverment  to 
be  carried  on  in  those  provinces  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  was  four  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand^  and  that  of  the  Protestants  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ?  How  could  the 
administration  of  justice  be  carried  on  in  those 
places  ?''  The  advocate  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  generous  temper  of  the  client  whose  caiise 
he  is  pleading.  Why^  since  this  speech  has  been 
delivered,  Mr.  O'Connell^  who  surely  understands 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  Mr.  Peel, 
has  assured  us  that  the  Catholics  entertain  the  live- 
liest regard  for  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects ;  he 
has  drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  the  magnanimity 
of  his  party^  who  will  3rield  their  own  rights  without 
complaint^  but  cannot  so  easily  consent  to  an  en- 
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croachmeDt  on  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants ; 
petition  -has  been  prepared  by  the  Catholics 
this  purpose ;   and  Mr.  O'Connell  supported  it 
fore  a  numerous  assembly.    '^  He  trusted  that   li^ 
should  stand  excused  for  strongly  urging  that  thejr 
ought  to  do  all  in  their  power^  at  all  events,   €o 
support  and  preserve  the  forty-shilling  ProtestaxAt 
freeholders.  ...    If  two  persons  travellings  eaoli 
with  forty  pounds^  were   met   by   highwaymen^ 
would  it  not  be  as  just,  Christian-^like,  and  commen^ 
dable,  if  the  robbers  would  be  satisfied  with  one-* 
half^  to  acquiesce  in  their  forbearance^  and  sacri^ 
fice  one  half  to  save  the  other  ?  .  .  .  .  He  feared 
they  would  be  obliged  to  consent  to  be  robbed  of 
their  franchise;  and  it  therefore  became  them  to 
petition  and  implore  that  the  forty-shilling  PratesUmt 
freeholders  might  not  he  included  in  the  disfranehising 
law.''    And  can  Mr.  Peel^  after  this^  suppose  that 
the  Catholics  would  be  provoked  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  privileges,  to  any  acts  of  hostility 
towards  the  Protestants  ?    He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  mildness  of  the  Catholic  religion^  of  the 
Christian  charity  and  meekness  that  has    always 
distinguished  her  followers.     But  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  such  sickening  hypocrisy.      Mr.  Peel  may 
impose  penalties  upon  the  Jesuits,  but  he  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  extirpatiDg  the  dispositions  that 
their  followers  have  imbibed.     But  what  right  has 
Mr.  Peel  to  prophesy  dangers,  as  the  sure  residt 
of  every  measure  but  the  one  he  himself  proposes  ? 
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Whf  is  he  to  take  that  for  granted  which  may 

never  exist  ?     I  conteDd^  we  have  more  reason  to 

antidpate  evils  from  the  course  he  is  about  to 

adopty    of  far  greater  importance^  since  they  will 

be  more  ctiflficolt  to  repress.    Bat  let  as  for  a  mo^ 

»t  aappose  that  socb  irritation  would  exists  that 

could  not  be  administered  £aiirly  between 

Pmtestant  and  Catholic.    Does  not  the  same  rea- 

mnmg  apply  on  either  side  ?    If  the  population  of 

the  Catkc^cs  be  so  overwhelming  in  the  souths  that 

a  coUisicm  might  be  expected  fatal  to  the  Protest* 

aoty  is  it  not  equally  probable  that  the  same  con« 

sequence  might  be  the  result  from  exasperating 

the  Protestants  in  the  north  ?    The  administration 

of  tiie  laws  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants 

far  many  years^  and  acquiesced  in^  in  times  more 

factnns  tliaa  the  present ;  nor  is  there  ground  for 

apprehension  that  the  Catholics  will  oifer  any  re* 

asUnce^  if  they  once  ckarfy  and  unequivocally  under " 

9tmid^  that  no  further  concessions  mil  be  granted,  and 

that  all  attempts  to  extort  them  by  intimidation  will  be 

treated  as^  rebeilion. 

6tUy.  That  although  we  might  socceed  in  this 
resistance  in  peace,  we  should  be  unable  so  to  do 
b  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war. 

It  is  an  observation  that  must  have  oocnrred  to 
every  one,  from  the  perusal  of  history,  that  no  pe- 
riod is  more  favourable  for  the  growth  of  faction 
zsod  sedition,  than  a  long  continued  peace.  Under 
all  governments,  in  all  countries,  in  every  succeed^ 
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ing  age,  this  trath  has  been  exemplified^  from   the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  to  the  present  day. 
The  same  impatient  spirit  may  prodace  a  patriot 
or  a  traitor:    the  energies  directed  against    the 
common  enemy  acquire  the  honourable  title  of  the 
one;  the  same  tur]>ulent  mind^  creating  and   in-* 
flaming  popular  excitement^  draws  upon  its  pos* 
sessors  the  disgraceful  appellation  of  the  other. 
Under  despotic  governments^  a  factious  combina* 
tion  rarely  subsists  for  any  lengthened  period — it 
is  either^  at  once  successful^  or  is  crushed  in  its 
infancy, .  But  in  countries  where  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  more  observed,  where  the  will  of  the 
government  can  only  act  through  the  operation  of 
the  laws^  the  soil^  though  less  favourable  for  the 
production  of  treasons^  affords  a  deeper  bed  for 
their  vegetation.     Thus  it  may  sometimes  happen, 
that  a  ministry y  from  inattention  or  want  of  fore- 
sight y  forbear  to  destroy  the  weeds  that  spring  up 
in  society,  on  their  first  apperance^  yet  are  sur- 
prised when  the  whole  land  is  poisoned  by  their 
spreading  roots.     The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man is  a  classical  reader^  and  is  fond  of  allusions 
from  the  ancients ;    when  Periander  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Thrasybulus^  requesting  his  advice  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  government^  the  tyrant  con- 
ducted the  envoy  into  a  field  of  wheat,  and  cut 
down  the  tallest  stalks.    I  would  not  recommend 
such  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  the  principle 
will  apply  as  judiciously  to  a  free  country  as  a 
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despotism.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
admiiiistration  of  the  laws  is  entrusted^  to  watch 
every  turbulent  spirit ;  it  is  their  part  to  put  those 
laws  in  force  when  occasion  may  require^  to  ex- 
tinguish the  sparky  before  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  flaitie.  If  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
present  government^  no  faction  would  have  existed ; 
\i  such  a  course  be  pursued,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended. 

It  is  asserted^  that  although  Ireland  might  be 
ruled  in  peace^  such  would  not  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war.  May  I  not  ask 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman^  whether  he  is 
not  indebted  to  the  Catholic  Association  for  this 
aigument?  Will  then  Mr.  Peel  condescend  to 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  governing,  by  Messrs. 
Shield  Lawless^  and  O 'Gorman  Mahon?  Is  this 
nation  sunk  so  low^  that  the  ministry  adopts  as 
state  reasons^  the  threats  of  the  Popish  parlia- 
ment? God  forbid  that  this  country  should  be 
again  plunged  into  a  war;  yet  it  is  a  chimera  to 
imagine  that  danger  must,  in  that  events  be  ap- 
prehended from  Ireland.  Have  not  the  land- 
holders in  that  kingdom  as  powerful  an  inducement 
to  support  tibis  empire  as  ourselves  ?  Even  grant 
that  they  possess  the  traitorous  and  wicked  dispo- 
sitions Mr.  Peel  would  have  us  believe^  on  the 
score  of  interest  alone  they  would  be  prevented 
from  indulging  them.  Would  they  risk  their  lives, 
and  &e  stake  they  hold^  for  the  empty  purpose  of 
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obtaining  political  power  for  ti^  Catholiofl  ?  On 
tfaa  other  hand,  what  adiraQtage  can  we  poMibly 
gean  from  further  conce$aioQa  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland?  They  have  found  out  their  power. 
They  ar€  na¥)  it^ormed  by  the  government^  that 
concessions  are  not  to  be  obtainefl  by  entreaty ^ 
but  by  ifiiimidation.  If  then  a  future  war  should 
arise,  when  the  Catholics  are  in  possession  of  all 
the  principal  offices  in  Ireland,  when  every  corpor 
ration  throughout  the  three  southern  provinces  is 
filled  by  Pajnsts^  when  every  seaport  is  in  their 
hands,  when  the  arms^  ammunition,  and  stores^  are 
in  their  custody,  will  not  that  be  the  time  for  tut 
sisting  on  further  concessions?  NjliVL  they  not 
then  demand  the  abrogation  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy ?  And  shall  we  then  dare  to  refuse  them  ? 
Will  not  the  doctrine  of  expediency  be  as  strongs 
be  as  powerful,  as  at  the  present  moment  ? 

I  have  but  one  more  objection  to  answer — the 
apprehension  of  a  civjl  war.  Why  is  it^  that 
treasons,  rebellions,  and  civil  wars,  so  perpetually 
haunt  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  imagi- 
nation ?  Is  it  because  he  fears  the  temper  of  the 
persons  he  is  dealing  with  ? — or  has  he  secret  in- 
formation,  which  he  has  not  communicated  to  the 
public  ?  If  he  have  no  better  authority  for  this 
assertion  than  the  seditious  harangues  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  Irels^nd,  the  people  of  that  country  are 
most  foully  calunmiated.  Let  Mr.  Peel  feel  as- 
sured that  there  is  as  much,  aye^  and  more  reason 
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to  apprehend  a  popular  insarrection^  bb  the  fruit 
of  the  measure  prc^KNied;  let  him  bear  in  miml^ 
that  he  is  not  only  legislating  for  Ireland^  but  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply,  vitally  con- 
cerned, in  the  proposed  enactment ;  if  it  may  con- 
ciliate the  south,  it  will  irritate  the  north  of  Ire- 
laad :  it  will  exasperate  the  whole  of  Scotland  and 
England.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
easily  excited,  bui  tvhen  they  do  feel,  they  feel 
deeply.  Mr.  Peel  may  flatter  himself  that  the 
storm  is  already  blowing  over,  it  is  but  the 
passing  breese  tiiat  precedes  the  violence  of  the 
tempest. 

Such  are  the  objections  that  Mr.  Peel  has  enu- 
merated, eacli  of  which  he  has  declared  to  be  an 
insaperable  bar  to  a  government  opposed  to  con- 
cession and  let  this  feet  accompany  them — that 
the  same  objections  existed,  (with  one  exception, 
ttie  Catholic  Association)  twenty  years  ago.  Yet 
these  are  all  the  resisons  which  that  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  been  bble  to  adduce,  all  the 
&ct8  he  could  collect  from  every  source,  which  he 
had  pronounced  to  be  so  entirely  convnicing,  that 
he  was  compelled,  against  his  inclination,  to  aban- 
don the  course  he  had  pursued  for  so  many  years. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  ^^  that  though  paramount 
necessity  had  compelled  Mr.  Peel  to  support  the 
present  measure,  his  opinions  were  unchanged:'^ 
^^  that  he  saw  the  dangers  of  admitting  Catholics 
into  power,  in  as  strong  a  light  as  ever,  but  that 
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he  preferred  the  risk  of  future  contingent  evils,  to 
the  certainty  of  encountering  present  dangers/' 
Since  such,  then,  are  the  reasons  that  have  ac- 
tuated the  Right  Honourable  Gentieman,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
if  the  necessity  be  so  parabfiount,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  question ;  if  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
us  that  no  other  measure  could  possibly  be  adopted 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  empire,  if  he  had 
established  the  truth  of  his  second  proposition  : — 
"  That  no  other  course  but  concession  could  be 
safely  pursued,'*  what  necessity  was  there  for 
his  continuing  the  argument?  Why  was  he  so 
anxious  to  controvert  the  principles  that  have 
formed  the  basis  of  his  public  character  ?  It  was 
an  overweening  vanity  that  prompted  him,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  controvert  the  proposition — 
that  the  question  was  of  a  religious  as  well  as  poli* 
tical  nature.  The  same  feeling  urged  him  to  as- 
sert, that  the  present  measure  would  not  be  a 
violent  infringement  of  the  Scottish  Union.  Yet 
it  was  a  strange  infatuation  that  goaded  the  Right 
Honourable  Grentleman  beyond  that  point  which 
alone  was  necessary ;  to  prove  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  his  opinions  had  been  founded  in 
ignorance  and  on  error,  and  that  he  had  continued 
to  believe,  and  be  deceived,  through  the  whole  of 
his  political  existence. 

When  the  argument  of  expediency  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Peel  was  bound  to  make  out  his  case,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  his  proofs  to  stand  or  faU;  but  not 
oonl^Bit.with  attempting  to  substantiate  that  posi-* 
tiaa,  he  nwst  needs  declare  that  the  principal  ob* 
jectioDS  to  the  general  question  have  not  any  founda- 
tion. First  he  assevts^  ^  this  question  was  not  of 
a  religioos  nature.  It  was  a  political  question^ 
and  a  politiea]  question  only."  The  contrary  of 
this .  assertioii  seems  so  manifest^  that  it  would 
abnost  be  waste  of  time  to  .  reply  to  it.  That  the 
admissi^m  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  legislature 
m^t  essentially  concern  our  church  institutions^ 
cannot  be  denied.  Why,  then,  this  quibbling 
about  the  natuce  of  the  question  ?  We  do  not 
aasert  that  it  is  a  religious  question  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  would  be  introduced  among 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  but  because  our 
establishment  would  thereby  become  endangered. 
Let  Mr.  Peel  refer  to  his  speech^  delivered  on  the 
%&  of  February^  1826^  or  to  any  other  speech 
he  hasr  ever  made  upon  the  subject^  he  will  find 
the  spirit  cf  this  very  reasoning  pervading  the 
whole  and  every  ptft  of  each.  But  the  pubhc 
are  surfeited  with  the  contradictions  already 
dragged  before  them — we  nauseate  the  constant 
recorrence  to  the  same  sickening  subject  I  stand 
on  a  firmer  ground,  I  rely  on  facts  incontro- 
vertible.  What  are  the  words  in  the  writs  di* 
rected  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  election  of  a  parlia* 
meat  ?  ^^  Whereas,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of 
our  council,  for  certain  arduous  and  urgent  afiairs 
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concerning  ns,  the  state  and  defence  of  our  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  the  Churchy  me  bwe 
ordered  a  certain  Paiiiament  to  be  hoklen/v&&c. 
Tbas  we  see,  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  a  parliament  is  convened,  oiu/  wkick  is  ejr- 
pressfy  stated  in  the  swnmons^  is  to  legislate  for 
the  Church  of  England.     No  man^  it  is  presimed, 
would  intrust  the  arruigement  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs  to  any  one  who  was  largely  his  debtor ;  no 
one  could  be  surprised^  if  he  were  so  to  do^  that  all 
evidence  of  the  daim  was  suppressed.   Yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  adopt  a  plan  £ir  more  unwise  t^Min 
that  just  mentioned ;  we  are  called  upon  to  place 
our  most  dherisbed  possessions  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  destroying 
them.     A  Roman  Catholic  is  not  only  bound  by  his 
faith^  conscientiously  to  oppose  the  Protestant  esta- 
biishment>  but  he  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  de- 
struction^  for  so  long  as  it  continues  to  he  the 
Church  of  England,  he  is  compelled  to  cmitrifaute, 
individually^  to  its  support.     Whether  the  Right 
Honourable  Genllraian  considers  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  a  religious  establishment^  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  affirm ;  but  if  he  admit  that  it 
isy  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  escape  the  coBclu8ion> 
that  the  legislating  for  that  establishment  is  of  a 
religious,  and  not  merely  of  a  political  nature. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ^sses  over 
the  Coronation  Oath  very  concisely^  and  seems  to 
thirilc  this  answer  quite  sufficient — ^^  He  never  relied 
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on  it  as  an  argnment'^  "This  maj  be  perfectly 
satsfiKstoiy  tD  his  own  mind ;  but»  tfaank  6od»  tliere 
18  another  GoneeienceiooBcemed  besides  that  <^  Mr« 
Peel«  If  tbe  King  iia¥e  iiie  sUfktest,  the  remotest 
eamsefor  apprekemakm  that  the  mmsure  nowprtih 
posed  willy  tf  carried  igdo  <i  law^  indirectly  weaken 
the  Protestant  sstabOehmenif  the  cdromsUon  oath 
precludes  Um  from  gidrng  his  assent.  That  aoch 
will  be  die  eflfect  of  granting  political  power  to  the 
CatfaoUce,  i  teke  npon  myself  to  prove  in  a  few 
words*  Expediency  is  an  ailment  wUcb^  with 
Mr.  Pte\y  appears  to  be  of  paranount  importance, 
and  I  will  for  the  present  purpose  adnit  die  full 
force  of  the  reasoning*  ]>oes  tbe  Rigkt  HenouraUe 
Geniileaian.  thisk,  wall  he  be  bold  enongb  to  dMSxty 
tiiat  die.  Roman  Catholics' will  never  require  fordier 
oencessioas  ?  If  he  have  sufficient  hardihood  to 
give  an  answer  in  the  affirmative^  I  will  refer  Ima 
to  what  lUI  fpom  meinbers  daring  ^^  the  debate^'* 
I  am  not  allnding  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  think 
wiA  me;  I  appeal  to  die  afvowed  sentiments  of  Ae 
friends  to  tbe  ^  Catholic  canse/'  whediar  theiy  do 
not  aitn  at  die  ckstruotion  of  Protestant  uscen^ 
dancy^  the  abrogation  of  ^^  diat  ascendancy  (to  nse 
the  words  (rf*  Mr/ North)  which  has  been  an  abject 
of  such  inqxious  and  stiperstidotts  worship  in.  this 
cooiiry^  (cheers)  thai  ascendancy  which  has  excited 
the  nnapeakaUe  odium  of  every  Cathdic  breast  V* 
I  appeal  to  common  sense  whether. we  shall  not 
still  retain  '^  Protestant  ascendancy/'  whilst  the 
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faith  of  the  church  of  England  continues  the  rdi* 
gion  of  the  state  ?     We  cannot  therefore  in  reason 
expect^  that  the  Catholics  of  Inelamd  will  remain 
contented^  until  that  ascendancy^  which  eiccites 
such  unspeakable  odium,  b^  no  more.    They  will 
hereafter  ui^^  with  reason  and  justice,  that  no  sound 
argument  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, that  when  the  Catholic  faith  is  no  disability^ 
when  the  first  ministers  of  the  government  profess 
that  religion,  they  ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  another  church,  they  will  then  contend  that 
each  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  cf  right 
be  maintained  by  those  who  profess  it     When  the 
florid  eloquence  c^  the  O'Conndls  and  Shieb  de- 
mands this,  supported  by  the  dissenters  or  th^  m- 
fidels  who  may  then  fill  the  Parliament,  when  they 
threaten  the  then  ministry  that  a  refusal  will  pro- 
duce a  giyU  war;  ^^  when  the  knocking  at  the  par* 
liamrat"  is  not  confined  to  the  door,  but  is  loud 
and  vehement   within    the  walls;    will    not  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  be  resorted  to?      Will 
it  not  be  said  that  this  concession  must  be  granted 
or  the  government  cannot  be  carried  on?    The 
sovereign  dare  not  then  rtfuae  to  give  his  consent^ 
the  obligation  of  the  Oath  will  be  merged  in  the 
doctrine  of  necessity.   Yet  the  Coronation  Oath  is 
the  contract  between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  if 
protection  be  not  afforded^  their  allegiance  is  absolved. 
I  come  now  to  the  last  argument  touched  upon  in 
the  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech :  ^^  The 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  Act  of  the  Union 
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with  Scbtiand."  Tim  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  question  generally^  bat  only  so  far  as  it  may 
aflect  Scotland ;  I  shall  not^  therefore^  dwell  long 
upon  it,  bnt  as<  shortly  as  p6ss%le  will  point  out 
the  injuistice  of  tbe  proposed  measttre  towards 
that  coontry.  That  it  will  be  a  direct  riolation  of 
that  Union^  every  one  that  has  read  the  Act  must 
feel  persuaded^  that  it  is  an  infringement  upon  it^ 
and  contrary  to  its  principle^  Mr.  Peel  himself 
admits :  but  this  again  resolves  itself  into  his  fa* 
vonrite  doctrine  of  expediency.  ^*  Nothing/^  be 
says^  ^^  can  justify  such  a  departure  from  principle 
except  some  great  necessity;*  he  may  recollect  that 
a  great  moral  writer  has  said^  ^  Necessity  is  the 
name  under  which  aO  enormities  are  attempted  to 
be  excused.^'* 

This  is  an  objection  of  so  serious  a  nature^  that 
I  cannot  attempt  to  do  it  justice  within  the  short 
limits  I  have  prescribed  for  myself.  It  is  known  to 
every  obe^  who  has  read  the  history  of  his  country^ 
that  the  strict  preservation  of  the  Scoteh  Protest* 
ant  Churchy  as  then  by  law  established^  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  in  the  Treaty  for  tbe 
Union.  As  their  church  establishment  wks  in  fu- 
ture to  be  regulated  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain^  the  Scotch  were  naturally  most  anxious 
that  the  religious  opinions  of  their  representatives 
should  be  carefully  ascertained ;  they  felt  deeply 
the  necessity  that  would  exists  when  their  members 

*  Paley'8  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
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observed^  that  althoagh  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  infringing  upon  the 
act  of  Union^  that  no  member  for  that  kingdom 
stood  forth  to  complain  of  the  attack  upon  its  pri- 
vileges ;  I  of  course^  do  not  take  upon  myself  to 
assert  that  this  silence  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  preceding  observation. 

I  shall  keep  my  promise  and  here  conclude ;  I 
repress  the  gpiawing  inclination  to  touch  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
speech ;  I  stifle  the  indignation  that  arises^  when  I 
am  told  that  these]  are  securities  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  Protestant  church.  If  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  be  admitted  into  a  full  participation 
of  bur  substantial  privileges^  it  is  a  mockery  to 
guard  with  such  Jesuitical  precaution  the  melan- 
choly shadow  that  remains. 
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The  question  of  removing*  the  legal  disabilities 
of  our  Papist*^  or  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  has 
been  so  long  and  so  warmly  agitated ;  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  ;  so  great  importance 
has  been  justly  ascribed  to  it ;  so  many  matters 
have  been  truly,  and  so  many  falsely,  brought 
into  it ;  time^  and  its  events,  mostly  unavoidable, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  the  result  of  human  errors, 
have  entangled  it  in  so  many  unexpected  involve- 
ments ;  the  good  or  pardonable,  and  the  wicked 
or  culpable,    passions   of  men,    have  been  so 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  use  (be  word  Papist  with 
the  slightest  meaoiog  of  contempt  or  disrespect.  I  use  it  as 
the  most  correct  and  most  convenient  word,  and  that  which  is 
sanctioned  by  our  laws.  A  Papist  is  one  who  owes  obedience 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  word  is  in  all  respects  preferable 
to  the  incorrect  appellative  CeUholic,  and  the  cumbersome,  and 
little  more  accurate,  double  appellative,  Roman  Caihoiic, 
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greatly  aroused^  and  so  actively  thrust  4nto  it, — 
that  the  simple  merits  and  naked  facts  are  per- 
plexed, and  the  minds  of  men  are  drawn  away 
from  those  Just  and  plain  considerations  by 
which  their  judgment  ought  to  be  guided.  The 
majority  of  us  seize  on  some  detached  branch  of 
the  subject^  and^  hurried  away  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  party  lose  all  power  of  forming  a  just 
opinion  of  the  whole,  and  thus  enlist  themselves 
blindly  in  the  ranks  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
opposing  parties  or  factions^. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  there  is  great  need 
of  a  brief  and  simple  concentration  and  explana- 
tion of  the  leading  facts,  ailments,  and  con* 
sequences,  which  belong  to  this  agitated  and 
agitating  question  ;  so  as  to  bring  them  before 
the  mind  in  a  cool  picture,  divested  of  the  em« 
bellishments  of  fancy,  and  the  exaggerations  of 
passion. 

In  presuming  to  attempt  the  task  of  steering 
an  impartial  and  honest  course,  through  the  hos- 
tile currents,  the  violent  animosities,  which  are 
moving  around  us,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  so 
much  of  myself  as  may  protect  me  from  the  im- 


*  1  mean  nothing  otteamb  by  this  wonL  I  use  it  in  its 
correct  •enie ;  commonly,  but  mneh  less  intelligibly  end  con* 
Tcnienfly,  expretfed  by  *'  pnrty;"  Miich  if  a  word  more  pro* 
perly  applied  to  twenty  other  meanings  whilat  "  faction'*  haa 
but  one  proper  signification* 


putation  of  beings  the  covert  instrument  of  one 
or  other  -of  those  very  .fections,  ajn)48t  whose  tur- 
bulence! propose  to  pass  so  smoothly..  I  have  no 
desire  to  say  a  word  of  myself;  but,  on  a  topic 
of  strong  living  interest^  no  man  can  hope. to  be 
heard,  unless. he  can/  in  somis^  way  or  ^ther^  im- 
press .his  auditors  with  a  beljef  that  Jie  comes 
before  them  id  a  character  entitled  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

I  write  anonymously»  and  therefore  I  am  weU 
aware,  that  whatever  I  may  any  of  myself  is  open 
to  suspicion.  Nevertheless^  I  know  myself  woU 
enough  to  q>eak  fearlessly ;  for  I  do  know .  that 
I  speak  of  myself  but  the  honest  truth. 

I  am  not  the  follower  of  any  man.  I  have 
king  thought  for  myself;  and>  by  the  bl^Mng  of 
God,  I  will  continue  to  do  so*  I  am  neither  the 
possessor,  nor  the  expectant,  of  office  or  emolu* 
ment  from  any  Minister^  or  any  man.  I  am,  in 
the  most  correct  sense  of  the  phrase,  one  of  the 
People.  I  have  property  which  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve ;  I  have  children  for  whose  welfare,  and 
whose  freedom  in  future  ages,  I  am  xf^we  anxious 
than  I  am  for  my  own  in  the  present  age.  I  am 
a  nncere  and  steady  professor  of  the  tenets,  gpd 
attendant  on  the  worship,  of  our  Established 
Protestant  Church.  Every  motive  and  induce- 
ment which  a  man  can  have,  to  make  him  anxious 
forthewelfiire  and  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions in  Ghuroh  and  State,  I  have.    Every  mo- 


live  and  inducement  which  a  man  can  have  to 
pursue  nothing  but  truth  and  justice^  and  to  pur- 
sue them  by  none  but  true  and  honest  means^  I 
have. 

1  am  utterly  unknown  to  our  rulers  in  Church 
and  State^  and  to  all  the  leaders  or  agitators  of 
either  side  of  the  question  at  issue.  My  mind  is 
free,  and  my  pen  is  not  less  so.  I  write  in  the 
humble  hope  of  doing  good  ;  from  no  desire  of 
fame,  no  hope  of  reward^  and  no  love  of  the  la- 
bor :  in  fact^  I  write  in  opposition  to  the  indo- 
lent temper  of  my  mind.  I  publish  at  my  own 
pecuniary  cost^  and  contrary  to  that  worldly  pru- 
dence which  is  enjoined  by  my  limited  worldly 
means. 

NoWj^  let  us  first  collect^  in  few  words^  the 
present  position  of  the  Papists,  in  regard  to 
their  disqualifications  under  the  existing  laws. 

It  is  true^  that  they  were  excluded  from  Par- 
liament by  a  law  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
But  the  new  settlement  of  the  Throne  and  Con- 
stitution in  1668^  commonly  called  the  Revo- 
lution^ was^  in  fact^  the  finishing  stroke;  and 
from  that  period  the  whole  Protestant  establish- 
ment ought  properly  to  be  dated.  This  new  set- 
tlement was  founded  upon  the  entire  exclusion 
of  every  kind  of  Papist  power  and  influence,  and 
was  designed  to  secure  permanently  a  Protestant 
King,  and  an  establishment  purely  Protestant, 
in  Church  and  State.     I  do  not  pretend  to  mi- 


nute  accuracy  in  historical  references.  The 
history  of  dates  has,  in  &ct^  little  to  do  with  pre- 
sent questions.  My  object,  in  referring  to  his* 
torical  facts,  is  solely  to  render  our  present 
posture,  and  my  intended  arguments,  intelligible. 

By  the  laws  enacted  before  the  Revolution,  or 
at  that  time,  and  some  perhaps  made  in  the  same 
spirit  in  following  years,  the  Papists  were  ex- 
cluded from  almost  every  kind  of  public  office  or 
employment,  and  many  disabilities  and  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them  personally,  in 
regard  to  their  religious  worship^  their  property, 
and  actions.  Doubtless  many  of  these  imposi-. 
tions  were  of  a  very  grievous  nature ;  but  expe- 
rience, and  the  hard  rule  of  self-preservation, 
forced  them  upon  our  ancestors,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  them  and  their  posterity, 
from  a  renewal  and  extension  of  evils  which  had 
been  actually  experienced,  or  were  very  ration- 
ally dreaded.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  ad- 
mitted, that  they  were  perhaps  instigated  by 
animosities,  which  had  not  yet  grown  cool,  to 
carry  their  rigor  farther,  in  some  respects,  than 
was  required  by  the  occasion,  or  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  wisdom  and  humanity. 

Of  these  disabilities  and  restrictions,  those 
which  were  most  personally  oppressive  were  the 
first  which  were  removed  or  relaxed.  Relief 
has  been  occasionally  conceded  at  various  pe- 
riods, as  circumstances  have  appeared  to  call  for 
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it:  but ^o  very  considerable  repeal  of .|M>/t<tV^ 
restraints  took  place  till  somewhere  about  forty 
years  ago.  Then  began  ^  relaxation^  which  has 
been  subsequently  continued  and  extended; 
operating  on  such  vital  points^  and  to  so  great  a 
degree>  as  must  inevitably  open  the  prospe^ts^ 
encourage  the  hopes,  and  excite  all  the  energies 
of  the  Papists. 

Concurring  with  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  their  political  condition,  we  can  trace,  as  its 
obvious  consequence,  a  rapid  and  irresistible 
increase  in  the  vigor  and  animation  of  their 
efibrts  for  the  removal  of  every  remaining  re* 
straint.  We  find  them,  at  the  present  moment, 
excluded  only  from  the  Throne,  from  Parlia- 
ment, from  ecclesiastical  possession^,  and  fi)om 
none  but  the  very  highest  offices  of  state,  civil 
and  military ;  and  we  find  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  clamorous,  vehement,  putrageous  in 
their  demands  to  have  these  last  bars  to  their 
ambition  removed. 

It  appears,  from  this  review,  that  the  disabi- 
lities under  which  the  Papists  now  lie  are  not  of 
a  rdigiaua  character.  All  those  restraints  which 
formerly  operated  on  their  religious  services^ 
have  long  been  removed.  In  religion,  not  only 
have  they  perfect  freedom,  but,  in  some  things, 
they  have  even  more  freedom  than  is  allowed  to 
Protestants*  On  no  fair  pretence  can  it  be 
said,  that  the  question  in  dispute  is  one  of  reli- 


gious  Hberty.  True  it  is  Uiat  Papists  are  held 
under  riestrai&t^  because  tb^y  are  Papists ;  but 
the  reason  is, — noi  that  their  religion,  as  reli- 
^on,  is  proscribed, — ^but  that  those  who  profess 
their,  religion  hold  opinions,  on  civil  and  rdi* 
gtous  goveramentf  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
that  government  vrhich  is  established  by  our 
laws.  To  protect  us  from,  danger^  therefore, 
certain  oaths  and  declarations,  disavowing  the 
principles  which  experience  has  taught  us  to 
dreads  are  required  from  all  persons  sitting  on 
the  throne^  or  In  ParKaroent,  or  taking  offices ; 
and  those  oaths  and  declarations  alone  exclude 
the  Papists.  If  they  will  subscribe  to  them, 
then  are  they  free  as  others  for  every  office ;  and 
their  religious  tenets  and  practices  remain  utterly 
disregarded.  If  God  be  the  object  of  religion, 
then  has  the  religion  of  the  Papists  no  more  U^ 
do  with  their  exclusion,  than  has  the  quality  of 
the  food  which  they  eat ;  for  the  grounds,  and 
principles,  and  means  of  their  exclusion,  inter- 
fere not  in  any  way  with  their  religious  service 
to  God,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  may  choose 
to  understand  or  to  perform  their  duty  to  him. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious^  that  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  past  relaiations  must 
be  (he  concession  of  more.  No  man  of  common 
foresight,  when  assenting  to  the  abandonment  of 
any  of  the  ancient  securities  or  safegoards;  eould 
be  blind  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,— could  be 
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ignorant  that  he  was  gradually  yielding  a  power 
which  could  never  be  recovered^  and  striding  on, 
with  steps  which  could  never  be  recalled^  to  that 
change  of  system,  that  total  removal  of  all  re- 
straint, which  most  at  last  be  the  issue.  '  We 
have  long  been,  like  Cadmus,  sowing  dragon *8 
teeth ;— could  we  expect  that  they  would  not 
produce  their  fruit  ?  It  is  now  mature,  and  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  product  of  our  own 
acts. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  actors  of  bygone  times. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  to  judge  of  actions 
by  our  impression  of  their  consequences,  when 
they  have  arrived.  Success,  in  our  eyes,  gives 
to  all  actions  the  character  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Failure  converts  the  best  considered 
deeds  into  folly  and  temerity ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  such  judgment.  Ten 
thousand  causes,  which  no  human  intelligence 
could  anticipate  or  contemplate,  may  divert  to 
either  end, — to  prosperity  or  adversity, — the 
machinations  of  the  most  profound  human  wis- 
dom, or  the  blunders  of  the  most  contemptible 
human  folly.  Man,  and  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him.  Small  indeed  is 
the  portion  of  terrestrial  events  over  which 
his  faculties,  unaided  by  things  beyond  his 
control,  and  beyond  his  vision,  have  any  moving 
influence. 
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No  man  can  justly  be  blamed  for  those  past 
occurrences  which   havQ  been   instrumental   in 
bring^ing  us  to   the  present  crisis.     All  things 
have  insensibly  and  irresistibly  combined^  to  cre- 
ate emergencies  in  which  no  visible  alternative  . 
existed.     For  the  last  forty  years  especially,  we 
have   been    so    surrounded,    and    almost   over- 
whelmed,  by  difficulties,  dangers^  and  strange 
events^    without    precedent^    and   without    any 
gniifiiig  lights  that -we  have  been  compelled  to 
break  down  many  domestic  barriers,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  contend^  with  all  our  united  means, 
against  the  external  evils  by  which  we  were  so 
long  assailed.     By  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have 
contended  triumphantly,  and  have  triumphantly 
been  extricated  from  dangers  such  as  have  not^ 
in  modern  times^    been  so  met,    and  so  over- 
come, by  any  other  nation.     Surely  we  ought  to 
pause,  before  we  too  vehemently  assert  that  any 
of  those  changes  which   have  accompanied,  and 
been  auxiliary  to,  our  providential  deliverance, 
can  be  evil  in  their  tendency,  or  in  their  ulti- 
mate results.      On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
rationally  urged,  that  they  can  only  be  made  to 
produce  evil  by  our  wilfally  opposing  them,  and 
diverting  them  from  that  issue  to  which  they 
seem  so  evidently  tending.    At  all  events,  a  con- 
templative man  must  admit  the  folly  of  imputing 
error  to  those  who  have  acted  in  past  transac- 
tions ;  when  it  is  evident  that  we  can  not  by  any 
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means  be  sure  that  we  should,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  have  acted  otherwise^ — that  it  is 
not  probable  that  we  should  have  done  better, 
and  that  it  is  probable  that  we  might  have  done 
worse. 

Such  being  the  result  of  a  consideration  of  the 
past,  we  will  now  look  to  the  time  present. 

We  are  called  upon  to  yield  the  last  remain* 
ing  restraints  upon  the  Papists,  with  perhaps 
some  few  exceptions  ;  and  either  with  or  with** 
out  some  legislative  attempts  at  safeguards  and 
securities,  to  protect  us  from  future  dangers. 

This  is  resisted,  under  an  apprehension  of 
these  future  dangers ;  which  are,  chiefly,  that  it 
may  either  immediately,  or  ultimately  by  artful 
contrivances,  introduce  so  strong  a  Papist,  ififlu* 
ence  into  Parliament,  as  may  eventually  under* 
mine  all  our  Protestant  institutions,  including 
our  Protestant  Church; — and  thus  the  question 
becomes,  in  truth,  a  religious  one  on  the  Protes- 
tant side,  more  properly  than  it  can,  in  any 
fairness,  be  so  considered  by  the  Papists. 

Under  this  apprehension  of  danger,  the  Anti- 
Papists  are  for  an  absolute  denial  and  resistance, 
to  the  last  extremity. 

Before  discussing  more  particularly  the  objects 
and  arguments  of  the  two  opposing  factions,  it 
is  very  essential  for  us  to  take  a  calm  survey  of 
the  actual  position  of  affairs. 

Much  of  what  may  be  said  may  not  apply  to 
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the  Papiste  in  Great  Britain.  They  form  so 
small  a  minority^  and  are  so  mingled  with  us  in 
interest  and  in  civilization^  that  their  inclination 
to  disturb  us  is  perhaps,  and  their  power  is  cer^ 
tainly^  less  than  those  of  their  sect  in  Ireland. 
Nevertheless  we  shall  err^  if  we  imagine  that 
they  are  not  actually  animated  by  the  same  spi* 
ritj  although  its  operation  may  be  somewhat 
mitigated.  My  observations  and  arguments^ 
however,  are  drawn  exclusively  from  Ireland. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
observer  to  overlook  the  obvious  deduction  from 
pBLBt  events  and  present  occurrences,  that,  under 
the  restrictive  system,  things  have  not  prospered. 
It  might  have  been  very  reasonably  expected, 
that,  under  that  system^  the  Papists  would,  by 
emigration,  conversion,  and  discouragement^ 
have  become  weak,  if  not  extinct.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  how  it  has  happened  other- 
wise. Much  might  be  said  upon  that  pointy  for 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  argument ;  but  it  un- 
doubtedly has  happened  that  the  Papists  have, 
under  the  operation  of  our  restrictive  system,  in 
some  way  or  other,  by  its  operation,  or  in  spite 
of  its  operation.  Increased  in  number  and 
strength,  and  perhaps  in  ignorance  and  misery 
also^  until  we  behold  before  us  a  multitude  of 
beings  too  miserable  to  value  life,  and  ready  to 
be  led  to  any  extremity  by  those  who  are  dis^ 
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poied  to  make  them  instruments  of  any  turbulent 
designs. 

No  good  can  now  be  done  by  exposing  the 
ill  conduct  of  those  at  home,  who^  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  personal  ambition,  have,  for 
many  past  years,  inflamed  the  passions  and  ex- 
cited the  powers  of  the  Papists ;  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  is  the  naked  fact,  that  they  have 
been  so  inflamed  and  excited,  and  that,  under 
ardent,  ambitious,  and  artful  leaders,  the  whole 
population  has  been  aroused,  and  converted  into 
an  engine  of  tremendous  force.  I  do  not  adopt 
the  exaggerated  estimate  of  seven  millions  of 
Papists  thus  placed  in  array  against  us,  but 
there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  their  number  will 
be  under-reckoned,  if  I  call  them  four  millions — 
four  millions,  ripe  for  any  mischief. 

From  these  circumstances  has  arisen,  in  Ire- 
land, a  state  of  society  so  pregnant  with  actual 
horrors  and  justifiable  alarms,  that  almost  every 
landlord  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  commercial  manufacture,  has  fled  from 
the  country,  excepting  from  those  parts  where 
the  Protestant  population  predominates.  In  this 
lamentable  state  of  society,  wealth  and  the  means 
of  civilization  are  driven  away^ — not  only  not 
promoting  amendment  in  the  people  (which  is 
their  natural  effect),  but  actually  increasing  and 
perpetuating  barbarism,  and  extending  the  in- 
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fluence  of  those  bad  principles  against  which  we 
wish  to  contend;  for  civilization  is  knowledge^  and 
knowledge  is  the  grand  conqueror  of  Papacy. 

The  superabundant  population  is  left,  there- 
fore^ in  almost  total  idleness;  their  ignorance 
laying  them  open  to  every  bad  instigation ,  and 
their  idleness  giving  opportunity  for  its  action — 
each  increasing  the  growth  of  the  other,  and 
both  uniting  to  depress  the  mind  lower  and  lower, 
in  the  scale  of  human  virtues  and  human  attain- 
ments. 

The  law  is  become  a  dead  letter  ;  factious 
passions  poison  the  very  seats  of  justice,  and 
openly  resist  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  So- 
ciety is  utterly  unhinged ;  there  is  neither  confi- 
dence nor  goodwill  in  any  kind  of  human  inter- 
course. Landed  estates  are  unproductive — thus 
throwing  the  landlords  into  the  scale  against  us ; 
the  people  are  destitute  of  employment,  emigrat- 
ing to  England,  overrunning  us,  and  reducing  to 
their  own  miserable  level  our  peasantry,  already 
sufficiently  distressed  ;  our  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  violently  disunited  in  themselves,  and 
discordant  also  with  each  other.  A  strong  Pa- 
pist influence  exists  in  each,  and  is  likely  to  in- 
clude nearly  every  Irish  member  of  the  Com- 
mons after  another  general  election* .    No  united 


*  The  recent  election  in  the  county  of  Clare  reduces  this 
probability  abnost  to  a  certainty. 
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mmifltry  can  be  fojiind  to  conduct  our  Govern- 
ment, without  the  absurd  expedient  of  taking 
raw  and  unknown  men ;  the  attention  and  ener* 
gy  of  our  Government  are  distracted  and  drawn 
away  from  all  other  important  aflGur?  of  State^ 
by  this  ever-urgent  and  hopeless  tojHC ;  the  heirs 
apparent  of  many  powerful  men  are  ajt  open  va- 
riance with  those  whose  places  they  expect  to 
fill ;  even  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne  avow- 
ing an  opinion  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the 
Papists.  All  things^  in  fact^  are  at  variance ; 
disunion  and  disruption  existing  and  increasing 
in  every  quarter,  and  in  every  rank  amongst  us. 
Affairs  in  Ireland  are  come  to  such  a  state,  that 
no  man,  of  any  party,  even  pretends  to  suppose 
that  a  refusal  of  the  claims  of  the  Papists  can 
have  any  other  issue,  than  rebellion  and  civil  war. 
Here  let  us  pause ;  and  in  reviewing  these 
awful  indications  of  national  disease,  these 
alarming  signs  of  the  times,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  stand,  let  us  not  limit  our  contempla- 
tions to  human  causes,  human  means,  and  hu- 
man effects.  Nothing  human  is  permanent ; 
and  most  obvious  it  is,  that  our  restrictive  system 
could  not  be  permanent  JVkat  would  be  its 
issue  no  man  could  foresee ;  but  every  consid^ 
rate  man  must  have  seen,  that  it  must  have  somye 
end  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  wonder  that  it  has  so 
long  endured,  without  any  decisive  issue  either 
way,  rather  than  that  it  has  at  length  brought  us 
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to  the  present  crisis.  Experience  has  proved, 
that  it  has  not  worked  itself  to  a  condition  of 
permanence ;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
when  fully  considered^  must  satisfy  us  that  it  was 
not  adapted  for  long  duration. 

Christians  have  well-founded  expectations^ 
that  all  distinctions  amongst  the  professors  of 
Christianity  will  eventually  be  removed  ;  or  ra- 
ther, that  all  will,  one  day,  harmonize  together 
in  Christian  brotherhood.  When^  and  how,  and 
by  what  course  of  operations  this  desirable  con- 
summation will  be  effected,  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant ;  but  when  we  contemplate  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs,  in  connexion  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Roman  church,  it  may  well  become  us  to 
pause  before  we  rashly  construe  it  as  a  thing  of 
purely  human  concern.  We  may  well  inquire, 
whether  we  may  not  be  brought,  by  divine  dis- 
pensation, into  our  present  critical  and  compul- 
sory position^  with  the  providential  design  of 
leading  to  the  abandonment  of  existing  distinc- 
tions,  and  of  bringing  much  national  good  out 
of  great  apparent  evil.  Such  an  inquiry,  at 
least,  can  never  be  inappropriate  to  the  mind  of 
a  contemplative  Christian. 

Such  being  our  domestic  position,  the  King 
and  his  ministers,  who  have  hitherto  inclined 
to  the  opposite  alternative,  now  tell  us  that  it  is 
expedient  that  we  concede  to  the  demands  of 
the  Papists. 
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The  Protestant  voice  responds^  that  we  will 
not  yield,  because  — 

1 .  It  will  increase  the  Papist  influence  in  Par- 
liament ; 

2.  It  will  endanger  our  civil  constitution ; 

3.  It  will  endanger  our  religion  itself,  our 
religious  freedom,  and  our  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment ; 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  protect  us  from  these 
dangers  by  any  legislative  safeguards ; 

5.  It  is  preferable  to  resist,  and  take  all  con- 
sequences. 

Let  us  calmly  and  candidly  consider  these  se- 
veral arguments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  apprehensiion  it  is 
contended,  with  much  appearance  of  reason  and 
truth,  that  the  influence  of  the  Papists  will  not 
be  immediately  increased  in  Parliament,  by  an 
admission  of  Papist  members  into  it;  for  the 
fact  is,  that  there  exists  at  the  present  moment  a 
very  strong  influence  of  this  kind — an  influence 
which  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  result 
of  the  recent  election  for  the  county  of  Clare ;  in 
which  the  Papists  have  shewn  that  they  have  the 
power,  and  the  will  to  eject  even  their  own  stre- 
nuous advocates,  and  to  substitute  men  of  their 
own  tenets,  even  although  they  know  that  these 
substitutes  can  not  take  their  seats  when  elected. 
This  display  of  power  has  shaken  the  seat  of  al- 
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most  every  Irish  representative,  and  has  neces- 
sarily drawn  within  the  influence  of  the  Papists^ 
a  larger  portion  of  the  representative  mind  of  the 
Irish  part  of  the  House  of  Commons^  than  before 
submitted  to  it.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that 
the  returns  of  the  next  general  election  will 
greatly  augment  their  mighty  and  the  number  of 
their  representative  instruments;  on  the  other 
hand^  the  legal  admission  of  Papist  members  into 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  will  immediately 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  actual  Papists.  Theleading  men,  by  being 
satisfied^  would  be  pacified  ;  and  their  interest  and 
desire^  instead  of  tending  to  discord,  would  ra- 
ther be  to  let  aU  things  settle  quietly  into  a  na- 
teral  state ;  thus  leaving  to  property  its  oM^ 
ordinary^  acknowledged,  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence. The  consequence  would  be^  that  the 
great  proprietors  would  regain  their  ascendancy 
in  the  return  of  members  ;  and  as  there  proba- 
bly is  not  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  in  the  inheritance  of  Papists^  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  members  would  ever 
be  Protestant.  The  grand  exciting  cause  of  fer- 
ment being  removed^  this  majority  would  be 
Protestant  in  feeling  and  conduct,  instead  of 
falling,  as  it. now  does^  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Unquestionably  there  is  much  reason  and  force 
in  these  arguments.  If  they  are  just/ they  cer- 
tainly act  powerfully  against  any  apprehension 
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that  the  influence  of  the  Papists  will  be  in- 
creased^ either  immediately  or  ultimately,  by 
rendering  them  capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament* 

2,  3.  As  all  other  dangers  will  be  removed  or 
weakened^  if  that  which  has  been  already  argued 
proves  to  be  unfounded,  the  two  succeeding  ob- 
jections need  not  any  special  argument.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  these  are  not  chimeri- 
cal apprehensions.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that 
as  it  was  formerly  known  to  be  dangerous  for 
Protestants  to  admit  Papists  to  have  dominion 
over  them,  and  as  the  latter  openly  avow  and 
boast  that  their  principles  are  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  it  is  most  natural  and  reasonable 
for  us  to  apprehend  evils  from  now  admit- 
ting them  to  any  portion  of  the  legislation  or 
government  of  the  Slate.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
danger. 

4.  Of  the  power  of  any  legislative  safeguards 
or  securities  to  protect  us  from  the  evils  which 
we  dread,  little  can  be  said  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  fears  or  our  reason ;  for  if  the  Papists  should 
acquire  the  power,  and  have  the  will  to  do  any 
of  the  evil  which  we  apprehend,  that  power  and 
will  can  dissipate  every  impediment  of  words 
and  forms  and  laws  ;  and,  as  the  first  step  in 
their  progress,  they  will  necessarily  overthrow 
or  overleap  every  barrier  of  parchment  and  Par* 
liamentary  rolls.  To  expect  any  permanent  con* 
trol   from  legislative  enactments  is,   therefore. 
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rather  like  unchaining*  the  ]ion^  and  hoping  to 
lead  him  at  our  heels  in  a  penny  cord. 

5.  On  the  other  pregnant  pointy  of  taking  the 
consequences  of  refusing,  rather  than  incur  the 
hazards  of  granting  the  demands  of  Papists^  there 
is  far  more  room  for  argument  and  consideration. 

Before  we  hastily  resolve  that  the  conse- 
quences of  denial  are  to  be  preferred^  rather 
than  to  venture  on  the  dangers  of  concession^  it 
behoves  us  to  open  our  eyes  fully,  fearlessly,  and 
impartially  ;  and  to  deliberate  calmly  and  anxi- 
ously on  those  dangers,  present  and  future, 
vrhich  we  are  disposed  to  encounter,  as  the  least 
of  two  imminent  evils. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  evil  which  im- 
pends over  us  if  we  refuse,  is  nothing  less  than 
rebellion  and  civil  war; — rebellion  ripe  for  ex- 
plosion— civil  war,  with  four  millions  of  despe- 
rate men^  amongst  whom  are  placed,  ready  to  be 
sacrificed  to  their  fury,  a  million  or  more  of  our 
Protestant  brethren. 

This  evil  is  one  of  tremendous  weight,  and 
requires  some  enlarged  discussion.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  it,  until 
we  have  seen  what  are  the  benefits  held  out  to 
U8^  as  the  consequences  of  concession.  For  the 
ar^ments  which  occur  on  the  former  ove  pow- 
ering; question,  will  fall  with  double  weight  into 
the  scale,  when  they  are  preceded  by  more  con- 
Bolatory  or  mofe  flattering  anticipations. 
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What,  then,  are  the  benefits  which  we  are  led 
to  expect  from  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Papists  lie  ? 

It  is  argued,  that  the  repeal  of  these  disabilities 
would  produce  immediate  calm  and  tranquillity. 
The  body  of  the  people  have  no  interest  in  the 
question,  and  would  take  no  concern  in  it,  if  not 
goaded  and  irritated  by  those  whom  they  blindly 
follow ;  their  leaders,  successful,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  their  object,  would  become  peaceable, 
because  satisfied;  their  personal  interest  and 
adyancement  would  obviously  be  best  promoted 
by  a  return  to  good  order,  and  a  settled  state  of 
society  and  law.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  think 
that  this  happy  change  would  become  habitual, 
and  that  all  things  would  gradually  repose  into  a 
condition  of  settled  comfort,  in  which  knowledge, 
the  arts,  the  laws,  and  property  would  acquire 
their  natural  and  beneficial  influence ;  no  fac- 
tious, or  unnatural  dominion,  would  then  act 
upon  the  opinions  and  the  conduct  of  Protestant 
proprietors;  and  there  would,  therefore,  exist 
but  one  common  Protestant  feeling  in  Protest- 
ant hearts — a  feeling  not  hostile  to  the  Papists, 
but  friendly  to  its  own  communion :  hence,  pos- 
sessed as  the  bulk  of  the  soil  and  wealth  of  Ire- 
land is  by  Protestant  owners,  the  number  of  Pa- 
pist members  of  our  legislature  never  would  be 
so  great  as  to  be  dangerous,  even  if  the  hostile 
spirit  should  not  be  mollified  or  expelled  by  a 
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attendant  blessings. 

A  very  short  duration  of  tranquillity  would 
recall  resident  proprietors  to  the  soil^  and  would 
largely  entice  the  surplus  wealth  of  England^ 
now  lying  in  unproductive  hoards^  from  the  mere 
want  of  a  safe  field  of  employment ;  thus  bring- 
ing to  England  a  peculiar  advantage^  in  addition 
to  those  which  would  flow  back  to  her  from  the 
prosperity  of  her  sister  isle. 

These  causes  would  employ^  enrich^  enlighten^ 
and  humanize  the  people ;  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence would  be^  to  soften  the  asperity  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  popish  superstition ;  and 
ultimately^  perhaps,  to  eradicate  it.  We  want 
but  tranquillity  enough  to  put  civilization  in  mo« 
tion^  and  keep  it  in  progress  when  it  has  begun 
to  work;  and  then  we  may  securely  sleep  in 
peace^  and  trust  to  God  and  nature  for  the  issue. 

These  would  unquestionably  be  great  national 
benefits ;  they  are^  in  truths  all  which  we  watit ; 
they  are  all  which  could  be  desired  from  the  old 
system ;  but  the  old  system^  instead  of  producing 
them,  has  wrought  in  a  way  diametricaUy  the  re- 
verse. Certainly  the  benefits  here  anticipated 
are  acknowledged  to  be  speculative^  although 
some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  too  obvious^ 
to  leave  much  room  to  doubt  their  being  realized. 
But  we  must  observe  that  the  whole  question  is 
purely  speculative.     The    dangers    which    we 
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dread  from  concession  are  speculative ;  it  is  all 
speculation.  The  question  is,  to  discover  oa 
which  side  the  greatest  dangers,  o  r  the  greatest 
benefits  ;  the  most  certain  and  imminent  dangers, 
or  the  most  probable  benefits ;  the  most  virtue, 
or  the  most  wisdom,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  found. 

With  the  possibility — the  probability— of  these 
benefits^  these  blessings^  before  us^  as  the  conse- 
quences of  concession^  we  may  say  that  the  dan- 
gers which  we  dread  are  greater  and  more  pro- 
bable, and  that  we  therefore  rather  adopt  the 
other  alternative  of  refusal,  and  will  brave  the  con- 
sequences of  our  choicQ. 

Whatj  then^  will  be  the  consequences  of  this- 
choice  ?  In  summing  up  the  horrid  catalogue,  it 
will  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes,  or  our  hearts,  to 
the  irresistible  conviction,  that  there  is  less  of 
speculation  and  uncertainty,  less  of  chance  and 
probability,  and  much  more  of  natural  and  inevi- 
table necessity,  in  this  accumulation  of  terrific 
effects,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Who  can  detail,  with  adequate  horrors  of 
expression,  the  extremities  of  evil  which  flow 
from  civil  war?  No  human  imagination,  no  ex- 
uberance of  poetic  fancy,  can  approach  the 
reality.  We  can  neither  represent  to  ourselves 
a  faithful  picture  of  its  minute  horrors,  nor  could 
we  contemplate  it  with  that  calmness  of  judg- 
tnenl  which  it  is  my  object  to  promote.     I  shall 
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not  attempt  more  than  a  very  general  and  brief 
summary.  Those  who  read^  and  those  who 
thinks  (I  write  for  no  others),  can  draw  from  the 
stores  of  memory  and  reflection  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  and  just  application  of  my  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  can  readily  fill  up,  to  the  con- 
Tiction  of  their  own  mind,  those  hateful  parts  of 
the  picture  which  I  leave  vacant,  or  involved  in 
dim  obscurity. 

The  immediate  horrors  into  which  we  shall 
rush^ — the  horrors  of  hatred,  and  vengeance,  and 
fiiry,  and  carnage, — letting  loose  the  evil  spirit 
of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  amongst  millions  of 
men^  of  kindred  blood,  deriving  their  food  from 
the  same  soil,  and  worshipping  the  same  God,  al- 
though, like  Cain  and  Abel,  at  separate  altars, — 
can  not  be  disputed.  He  must  have  a  morbid 
and  unholy  temperament,  who  can  even  contem- 
plate these  things  without  the  most  repulsive  sen- 
sations. The  immediate,  and  the  eventual  dis- 
ruption of  all  the  charities  of  life,  the  retrogres- 
sion of  civilization,  and  the  revival  and  extension 
of  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  wickedness, 
which  are  the  inevitable  and  long  enduring  fruits 
of  domestic  warfare,  are  equally  indisputable. 

But  the  success  of  this  tremendous  strife, — 
bow  stands  that  problem, — who  shall  solve  it  ?  Is 
success  at  our  command  ?  Dare  we  to  be  so 
bold  in  our  judgment,  so  presumptuous,  as  to 
be  confident  and  certain  that  our  God,  who  was 
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the  God  of  battles  to  the  Jews,  but  who  is  the 
God  of  peace  to  his  Christian  people,  that  he  will 
crown  us  with  victory  in  the  battle?  Dare  we 
to  act  on  a  blind  confidence  that  our  God,  who 
has  taught  us,  by  his  Son,  that  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and 
that  strife  and  blood  are  repugnant  to  our  Chris- 
tian confession,  and  whose  Son  and  Prophet  com- 
manded his  own  follower  to  put  up  his  sword, 
when  drawn  even  in  defence  of  his  divine  per- 
son,— that  this  God  will  prosper  the  work  of  our 
hands^  when  those  hands  are  stained  with  the 
blood,  and  heated  with  the  unholy  exercise  of 
the  field  of  battle, — battle  with  our  brethren? 

Do  we  learn  from  history,  or  from  any  other 
source  of  instruction,  that  in  civil,  or  in  any  war, 
either  combatant  can  be  sure  to  be  triumphant  ? 
Is  there  any  cause  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  too  bad 
to  be  won  in  the  fields  of  battle.  The  sun  of 
heaven,  we  are  told  by  divine  authority,  shines 
equally  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Is  the 
sun  of  victory  more  discriminative  ?  We  know 
that  victory  is  not  always  with  the  mighty  in  arm  ; 
— is  it  always  with  the  strong  in  cause  ?  And  if 
it  be  so,  are  we  sure  that  our  cause  is  the  good 
and  strong  cause  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  a  con- 
scientious misgiving,  that  our  zeal  may  be  too 
sanguine,  and  too  confident,  and  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  our  judgment  may  err,  and  our 
confidence  be  mistaken  ? 
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Suppose  that  we  fight  and  we  fail, — ^how  then 
shall  we  stand  ?  How  will  stand  the  case  with 
our  posterity,  whose  interest  is  unquestionably 
more  involved  than  our  own  ? 

These  are  awful  questions  at  any  time;  to  us^ 
in  our  present  dilemma^  they  are  vital ;  life  and 
death  hang  upon  them.  We  shall  contend  in  a 
land  separated  from  us  by  sea ;  we  shall  enter 
upon  the  contest  with  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
own  combatants  actually  bearing  the  fleshy  and 
bloody  and  opinions^  of  our  antagonists;  and 
taught  and  disciplined^  and  clothed  and  armed  by 
us^  to  be  effective  instruments  of  warfare.  Effec- 
tive they  have  often  been  for  us  in  foreign  con- 
tests ;  and  effective  will  they  be  at  home^  on 
whichever  side  they  may  range  themselves.  We 
shall  fight  also  with  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
Protestant  brethren^  dissentient  from  our  cause^ 
and  perhaps  even  supporting  an  adversary. 

We  lost  our  most  valuable  American  states  by 
civil  war.  Yet  who^  of  any  party,  confessed  or 
thought  when  it  begun,  that  such  could  be  the 
issue  of  our  contest  with  them  ?  The  very  idea 
was  scouted  by  all.  Yet  did  the  humiliation  be- 
fall us,  with  all  our  confidence.  True  it  is,  that 
many  circumstances  occur  in  the  present  case,  to 
render  such  a  result  less  probable  now.  But  it 
is  equally  true,  that  there  are  also  circumstances 
tending  to  fietcilitate  such  a  result ;  and  this,  at 
least,  is  clear,  that,  whereas  the  loss  of  America 
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was  ultimately  a  national  benefit,  the  loss,  or  the 
enmity  of  Ireland,  will  be  loss  of  power,  loss  of 
breath  to  us  ; — a  loss  which  posterity  must  strug^- 
gleto  regain,  at  any  and  every  hazard. 

When  ends  the  mischief?  The  farther  we 
carry  the  mind  into  futurity, — the  more  we  strain 
the  vision  to  examine  consequences, — the  higher 
grows  the  pile  of  ills,  which  rise,  mountain  over 
mountain,  in  stormy  altitude,  to  mock  our  weary 
and  exhausted  faculties,  in  their  vain  attempt  to 
pass  the  summit,  and  look  down  upon  the  vale 
of  serenity  and  happiness  which  we  expect  to 
behold  beyond  these  gloomy  prospects.  Let  us, 
at  least,  before  we  go  to  this  warfare,  sit  down, 
and,  following  the  divine  precept  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, consider  whether  we  are  able  and  prepar- 
ed to  meet  the  struggle,  and  accept  its  conse- 
quences. 

But  we  may  fight  and  vanquish.  True,  we 
may  conquer;  and  the  glittering  hue  of  victory, 
"  the  purple  light"  of  conquest  may,  even  in  an- 
ticipation, be  as  delightful  to  our  hopes,  as  it 
may  be  in  possession  to  our  senses.  But  are 
we  sure,  that  the  flattering  phantom  of  triumph 
will  bring  serenity  and  prosperity  to  our  institu- 
tions, or  wisdom  and  permanence  to  our  councils  ? 
Do  we  know  that  there  is  perpetuity  in 
the  shouts  of  triumphant  warfare?  Is  pros- 
perity the  necessary  produce  of  victory  ?  Can 
we  look  into  futurity,  and  be  confident  that  wis- 
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dom,  and  virtue^  and  peace,  and  permanent 
possession^  will  be  the  certain  fruits^  the  blessed 
crop^of  the  bloody  and  unblessed  field  of  domestic 
slaughter  ?  Gan  we  believe  that^  after  wiping 
the  sword^  we  can  put  off  all  the  countless  vices 
and  evils^  and  the  inhuman  ferocity  which  we 
have  raised  into  life  and  vigorous  fertility  ?  Can 
we  believe,  that^  as  a  nation^  we  shall  find  our- 
selves where  we  before  stood  in  virtue^  in  peace^ 
or  in  civilization  ?  Assuredly  no : — we  shall  be 
thrown  back  in  every  desirable  faculty ;  the  ge- 
nial qualities  of  the  soil  will  be  destroyed^  and 
ages  will  be  required  to  renew  them. 

How  shall  we  stand  in  regard  to  those  with 
whom  we  shall  strive?  We  shall  subdue  the 
enemy ; — we  shall  again  enchain  him,  and  we 
shall  hold  him^  perhaps^  by  stronger  fetter^.  If 
this  be  the  aim  of  all  our  policy  and  actions^  we 
shall  indeed  have  done  all  But  will  this  act  of 
triumphant  dominion  secure  that  permanency  to 
our  Protestant  institutions^  which  is  the  aim  of 
all  our  zeal  and  all  our  exertions  ?  Fetters  which 
have  been  too  heavy  to  be  bome^  will  not  be 
rendered  more  easy  to  the  captive  by  the  added 
weight  of  stronger  laws^  the  stains  of  blood  shed 
in  vain,  and  the  humiliation  of  a  new  conquest. 
Surly  and  watchful^  our  enemy  will  not  be  less 
our  enemy  because  he  is  subdued^  and  ''  fast 
bound  in  misery  and  iron."     Assuredly  we  shall 
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have  comfuered^  but  to  figtit  the  battle  again, 
and  again^  at  future^  and  perhaps  less  fevorable 
seasons. 

Where  is  this  to  ^d  ?  It  may  fairly  be  adked 
of  us  whether  all  our  wisdom^  and  all  our  virtue, 
consist  in  the  poor  policy  of  securing  permanence 
to  dur  Protestant  laws  and  religion,  and  our 
Protestant  liberty,  by  the  permanence  of  our 
restraints  on  the  liberty  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
brethren?  It  surely  must  be  confessed  to  be 
mere  dotage,  to  think  that  the  system  of  restraint 
is  adapted  for  permanence. 

There  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
consequences  of  civil  war.  Be  we  either  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  where  phall  we  stand, 
whilst  the  struggle  continues,  and  after  it  is 
ended,  in  relation  to  foreign  nations  ?  Burdened 
with  the  weight  left  upon  us  by  past  exertions, 
(glorious  and  honorable  in  their  objects  and 
their  issue,  but  heavily  oppressive  on  our  present 
and  our  Ixiture  energies,)  can  we  expect  to  come 
out  of  domestic  warfare  without  debasement  in 
character,  debility  of  means,  and  exhaustion  of 
power ;  without  loss  of  respectability,  and  loss  of 
influence,  and  consequently  loss  of  national  ho- 
nor and  prosperity  ?  For  such  an  issue  we 
must  be  prepared,  in  either  alternative.  But  if 
we  come  out  of  this  struggle  with  actual  defeat, 
or  with  our  success  tarnished  or  qualified  by  partial 
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discomfiture^  greatand  ladling  must  be  our  depres- 
sion in  the  respect  of  foreign  states.  We  may  sink 
to  a  degradation  from  which  we  may  never  rise. 

The  Papists  are  now  on  the  very  threshold  of 
gratification.  If  we  repel  them  from  the  door^ 
and  they  force  the  barrier,  and  thrust  themselves 
into  our  Constitution  against  our  will^  and  in  spite 
of  our  vehement  opposition,  what  will  they  be, — 
what  will  they  do, — as  conquerors  ?  But  i^ 
we  succeed  in  keeping  them  out,  and  bind  them 
anew  with  cords  still  uncut,  or  with  stronger 
bonds,  will  they  become  obedient  spaniels,  join 
in  our  pursuits,  and  mingle  in  our  pleasures  ? — 
Alas  !  with  our  energies  exhausted,  with  our  fa- 
culties absorbed,  and  our  very  hands  bound  to 
the  protection  of  ourselves,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  dominion  over  our  hostile  and  half-subdued 
brethren,  we  shall  not  only  be  disabled  from  as- 
suming or  supporting  our  station  in  foreign  po- 
licy, but  also  be  compelled  to  bend  the  neck  to 
the  insults  and  injuries  of  every  ambitious  or 
revengeful  state,  which  has  hitherto  been  com- 
pelled to  honor  us,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
power  to  enforce  respect. 

We  can  not  annihilate  the  millions  whom  we 
exclude  from  the  object  of  their  demands.  They 
will  exist,  and  they  will  increase.  Experience 
tells  us  how  mightily  they  will  increase,  in  number 
and  ferocity,  in  spite  of  misery  and  barbarism, 
and  under  the  very  laws  by  which  we  desire  to 
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tame  them.  If  we  deny  the  only  boon^  from 
which  18  likely  to  spring  that  improvement  in 
their  condition^  which  will  increase  their  com- 
forts^ soften  their  habits^  and  amend  their  cha- 
racter^ we  do  but  augment  and  perpetuate  their 
barbarism  and  savage  discontent.  Until  their 
condition  is  improved,  it  will  most  obviously  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  subjection  by  any 
means  but  force.  We  may  bind  their  bodies^ 
but  every  ligature  which  constrains  their  out- 
ward limbs^  foments  that  inflammation  in  their 
hearts^  which  will  be  ripe  to  burst  into  a  blaze  at 
every  breath  of  opportunity.  If  our  national 
powers  of  mind  and  body  are  to  be  bound  to  the 
duties  of  domestic  watch  and  ward^  to  the  labors 
of  preserving  our  very  homes  from  those  who 
even  ^'  dip  with  us  in  the  dish/'  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  have  any  means  or  any  energy, 
for  maintaining  our  character  and  station  in  the 
great  republic  of  nations. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  fit  stage  to  pause 
again,  and  enter  into  some  considerations  deduced 
from  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  or  sup- 
plemental to  it. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  that  we  can  not,  without 
a  struggle,  go  back  and  re-enact  the  whole,  or 
indeed  any  repealed  portion,  of  the  old  system. 
Very  few  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  can  not  stand  as  we  are, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  halt  between  two 
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opinions.  Something*  decisive  we  must  do.  Pal- 
li&tives  and  temporizing  expedients  are  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  certain^  also,  that  if  we  try 
the  new  system  of  opening  the  door  to  the  Papists^ 
we  can  never  retract  and  return  even  to  our  pre- 
sent ground  ; — yet  we  can  fight  out  the  quarrel  at 
any  time.  A  calm  spectator  wilL  therefore,  naturally 
asky  whether^  if  civil  war  be  the  present  alterna- 
tive, we  shall  make  our  case  materially  worse^  by 
trying  another  remedy  for  acknowledged  ills, 
before  we  resort  to  that  last  operation, — the  last 
desperate  decision  of  the  most  desperate  men. 
Civil  war,  we  are  compelled  to  answer,  is  the 
alternative.  We  have  reviewed  its  effects.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  behold  concession.  We  have 
reviewed  its  promised  benefits.  Which  is  the 
bane  and  which  the  antidote,— ^which  the  cup  of 
health  and  which  the  ^'poisoned  chalice/'  we 
have  now  to  determine. 

When  the  terrors  of  national  warfare  and  do- 
meatic  carnage  are  well  considered,  it  may  be 
asked, — ^it  will  be  asked, — and  it  is  asked,  how 
they  are  viewed  by  those  religiously  -  minded 
men,  who,  burning  with  ardent  piety,  are  striving 
to  hurry  us  forward,  with  reckless  enthusiasm, 
to  meet  such  untried  horrors,  and  such  momen- 
tous hazards.  How  can  they  reconcile  to  their 
religion,  the  religion  of  Chriit,  any,  even  the 
most  gentle,  instigation  to  the  sword?  That 
heathens  may  fight  for  the  House  of  Baal,  or  for 
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'<  the  great  goddess  Diana^''  without  breach  of 
their  felse  principles^  is  true.  But  where  will  a 
Christian  find  authority  for  fighting  for  his  reli- 
gion ?  He  is  taught  to  siiffer  for  it^  but  not  to 
fight.  Still  less  can  he  reconcile  it  to  his  religion 
to  stimulate  his  brethren  to  fights  whilst  he  may 
vainly  think  to  pacify  his  conscience  by  keeping 
his  own  arm  from  the  battle.  The  Christiaa 
faith  has  not,  in  any  case^  been  propagated  by 
the  sword.  It  has  uniformly  been  spread^  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  doctrines^  and  in  corroboration 
of  its  divine  authority,  by  peaceful  means^  and  by 
events  scarcely  aided  by  human  agency. 

It  has  been  argued^  that  if  we  yield  to  what  is 
demanded^  it  will  betoken  fear  and  cowardice ; 
and  there  is  an  endeavor  to  rouse  a  kind  of 
braggart  feeling  of  prowess^  and  contempt  of 
danger^  in  nrder  to  drive  us  forward  to  the  as- 
sault: but  nothing  can  be  more  senseless  or 
mistaken.  When  we  have  just  cause  for  it,  fear 
is  an  indication  of  wisdom,  and  not  of  cowardice. 
There  are  terrors  which  may  well  make  the 
stoutest  heart  to  quake ;  whilst  fools  may  fiice  them» 
and  dash  their  heads  against  the  most  evident 
impossibility,  in  ignorant  stupidity,  and  brutal, 
inefiective  temerity.  To  boast  of  fearlessness 
under  such  terrors,  is  adopting  the  silly  expe- 
dient of  children  ;  who  close  their  eyes  in  scenes 
of  trial,  and  imagine  that  they  are  not  seen,  when 
they  can  not  see. 
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We  have  just  causes  of  fear.  A  wise  and  pru* 
dent  man  will  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there 
are  such  causes.  The  remote  sources  of  them 
are  needless  matters  of  present  discussion.  From 
whatever  sources  they  may  spring,  let  us  boldly 
examine  and  acknowlec^e  them^  and  fearlessly 
confess  that  we  are  afraid  ;  and  then  let  us  pon- 
der well  the  dangers  which  we  thus  behold,  and 
balance  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Having  done  this^  without  any  empty 
vaunts  of  confidence  and  prowess,  which  no 
wise  man  can  feel,  and  which  do  but  mystify  and 
mislead  the  unwise,  let  us  chuse  that  line  of 
action  which  avoids  the  most  probable  accumu- 
lation of  ills,  and  offers  the  most  reasonable 
prospect  of  great  and  permanent  benefits. 

After  proceeding  thus  far  in  our  progress 
toward  a  conclusion^  it  will  be  advisable  for  us 
here  to  survey  that  combination  of  concurrent 
opinions,  in  favor  of  concession,  which  stands 
declared  against  the  opposite  determination. 
With  some  few,  some  very  few  exceptions,  the 
leading  men  of  experience  and  influence,  of  all 
parties,  and  all  principles,  have  avowed  decided 
opinions  in  favor  of  concession.  In  this  con- 
sentaneous accordance  of  mind,  there  is  nothing 
like  preconcert  or  design.  The  present  senti- 
ments of  the  greater  number  have  dropped  into 
the  scale  singly,  gradually,  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  honest  conviction,  and  the  instiga- 
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tion  of  a  sense  of  necessity  ;  and^  in  very  many 
instances,  after  a  long^  retention  of  sentiments 
diametrically  opposite.  It  is  also  a  striicing  fea- 
ture in  the  case^  that  the  most  important  and 
remarkable  of  these  changes  of  opinion  have 
been  the  evident  result  of  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  of  existing  evils^  and  personal 
insight  into  future  probabilities; — and  that  it 
may  be  truly  said^  that  hardly  a  man  is  now  to 
be  founds  who  can  be  exposed  tb  these  trials, 
without  being  brought  by  them  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  remnant  of  the  old  party^  miscalled 
Whigs,  has  ever  been  consistently  active  in  the 
cause  of  concession.  It  may  be  true,  that  these 
men  may  originally  have  adopted  the  cause  for 
purposes  of  party  politics  ;  but  it  would  be  great 
injustice  to  impute  to  them,  at  this  day,  a  want 
of  sincerity  and  honest  intention  in  their  exer- 
tions.  It  can  not  be  fairly  doubted  that  they  are 
sincere,  and  have  the  good  of  their  country  in 
view.  It  would  be  hard  upon  them,  for  us  to  let 
feelings  of  old  hostility  to  their  party,  influence 
us  to  oppose  them  in  a  commendable  pursuit, 
and  to  deny  them  the  solitary  consolation  of 
having  patronized  one  successful  work. 

The  Irish  landlords  certainly  are  not  unani- 
mous ;  but  much  the  larger  number  of  them  are 
declared  advocates  for  concession. 

The  opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  lawyers. 
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of  all  classes^  will  not  perhaps  be  very  favor- 
ably entertained.  But  there  is  more  of  weight 
and  importance  in  their  opinion^  in  every  view 
of  it^  than  a  hasty  examiner  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  it. 

Of  the  numerous  conversions  of  our  public 
men  from  one  opinion  to  the  other^  we  ought  to 
be  especially  mindful.  Those  who  have  changed 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  securing  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  bending  to  the  cla- 
mor or  the  menaces  of  their  low^  but  over- 
whelming constituents,  are  certainly  worthy  of 
small  respect*  But  the  other  conversions  are 
entitled  to  great  regard ;  and  in  looking  at  them, 
and  their  causes  and  consequences^  we  can  not 
fisiil  to  observe  the  striking  fact,  that  not  one  in- 
stance has  occurred  of  a  conversion  of  opinion 
from  the  side  of  concession  to  that  of  denial. 

With  the  weight  of  this  combination  of  know- 
ledge^ experience^  mental  talent^  property^  rank,, 
and  influence^  opposed  to  us,  how  can  we — who 
aee  only  at  a  distance,  and  know  nothing  but 
what  is  thrown  before  the  public  eye, — how  can 
we  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  our  opinions, 
derived  chiefly  from  old  habits,  and  inherited 
alarms,  to  venture  on  a  desperate  opposition  to  a 
measure  of  state  necessity^  thus  recommended 
and  supported  ?  If  there  be  any  tendency  in 
that  detail  of  fact  and  argument  which  we  have 
been  reviewing,  to  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  refusing 
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our  assent  to  what  is  required  of  us^  even  when 
our  hesitation  is  founded  on  nothing  but  what  is 
seen  and  known  by  all  the  world,  it  may  welt  be 
asked  whether  the  weight  of  persuasion  is  not 
greatly  augmented^  by  a  consideration  of  the 
consent  and  conviction  of  those  who  roust  neces- 
sarily see  and  know  much  more  than  we  can. 
True  it  is^  that  we  hear  the  most  contradictory 
representations  of  facts  and  feelings^  from  men 
of  the  opposing  factions ;  whence  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  do  not  in  all  things  know  the  truth. 
But  this  proves  so  much  unsoundness^  so  much 
of  what  is  evil  and  mischievous  in  our  condition^ 
that  it  must  rather  corroborate  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  measures  of  conciliation^  than  confirm 
the  disposition  to  those  of  denial  and  exaspe- 
ration . 

The  most  contumelious  language,  and  the  most 
offensive  reproaches^  have  been  heaped  upon 
some  of  those  public  men  who  have  abandoned 
their  former  opposition^  and  have  avowed  opi- 
nions in  favor  of  concession.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust,  or  more  abominable.  The  very 
men  who  utter  them,  know,  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  are  untrue ;  but^they  use  them  with  the  de- 
sign  of  stimulating  the  energy  of  their  own  fac- 
tion, by  exciting  the  malevolent  passions  of  un- 
thinking adherents.  It  may  serve  a  temporary 
purpose ;  but  eventually  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  most  essentially  weakened  their  cause 
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by  Boch   a  hateful  expedient.     The  Duke  of 
WellingtoD  and  Mr.   Peel  have  been  mosi  ex« 
posed  to  this  attack.     For  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, personally,  I  care  no  more  than  for  the 
maker  of  Wellington  boots ;  for  Mr.  Peel,  per- 
sonally^ I  care  no  more  than  for  Mr.  PeeFs  foot* 
man.     Bat  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  good 
principle^  to  pass  unused  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  disgust  and  abomination  of  injustice 
80  repugnant  to  all  honorable^  all  christian  prin- 
ciple.    That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel>  in  fheir  public  character^   (of  private  cha- 
racter I  know  nothings  and  with  it  I  have  here  no^ 
concern),  are  honorable  men^ — that  they  have 
altered  their  conduct  from  honest  conviction^ — 
and  that  they  have  no  design  in  their  proposed 
measures  but  the  good  of  their  country^ — is  be- 
lieved by  every  man  of  intelligence  in  his  hearty 
whatever  may  be  his  contrary  asseverations  for 
hostile  purposes.     That  they  will  live,  (if  they 
do  live)^  to   convince  us  all  of  the  rectitude  of 
this  fiivorable  confidence  in  their  character^  and 
to  confound  and  abash  those  opponents  who  have 
vented  their  calumnies  against  them^  is  the  belief 
of  every  man  who  is  not  utterly  stultified  by  the 
violence  of  factious*  animosity^  or  not  absolutely 
unassailable  by  those  agreeable  impressions  of 
human  virtue,  which  are  the  comfort  of  a  good 
man's  heart. 

•  Sec  note,  p.  4. 
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Yet  has  it  been  said,  that  in  declaring  that  the 
principles  of  the  mind  are  unchanged^  whilst  a 
man  confesses  a  conviction  that  his  conduct  must 
be  altered,  he  avows  that  he  intends  to  act  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  what  he  knows  to  be  right. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  absurdly  sophistical  and 
calumnious  ?  He  declares,  in  fact^  that  his  prin« 
ciples^ — which  here  signify  his  opinion  and  his 
desires^ — are  unaltered  ;  but  that^  as  he  finds  it 
to  be  impossible  to  give  efiect  to  those  principles, 
— to  obtain  success  for  his  opinion  and  to  accom- 
plish his  desires, — he  must  take  the  wise  man's 
course  of  submitting  to  necessity,  and  bestowing 
his  labor  to  disarm  that  necessity  of  its  ills,  as  fiir 
as  may  be  in  his  power,  by  assisting  in  the  ad- 
justment of  that  work  of  necessity  which  in  his 
conscience  he  believes  to  be  unavoidable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  honest,  or  more  consistent 
with  reason,  with  integrity,  or  with  christian  vir- 
tue, and  christian  wisdom. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  natural  for  us  to  connect 
the  conduct  and  language  of  the  chief  Irish  agi- 
tators, as  united  in  the  club  called  the  Catholic 
Association,  with  our  deliberations  on  the  con- 
duct which  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  pursue.  But 
the  acts  of  that  forbidden  assembly  of  turbulent 
men  form  no  part  of  those  considerations,  which 
press  more  immediately  upon  us.  Our  present 
business  is  with  things  as  they  are^  and  not  with 
the  past  acts  of  those  men  who  have  been  instru- 
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mental  in  bringing  them  to  tbeir  present  posi- 
tion. That  the  conduct  of  this  asseitibly  is  de- 
serving of  great  condemnation^  very  few  amongst 
U8^  of  any  party^  are  disposed  to  deny.  But  the 
introduction  of  this  topic  to  oiir  deliberations  can 
serve  only  to  irritate  and  inflame  our  angry  pas- 
sions^ and  to  mislead  us  from  that  cool  tempera- 
ment which  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  wise 
judgment.  In  condemning  this  association^  alsc^ 
it  may  well  be  put  to  us  as  Christians^  to  use  that 
just  measure  by  \\hich  we  might  wish  to  have 
condemnation  meted  to  us  again ;  for  it  is  not 
very  clear  to  the  conscience^  that  if  the  positions 
of  parties  were  reversed^  we  ourselves  might  ndt^ 
when  we  felt  the  confidence  of  growing  strength^ 
think  it  justifiable,  and  even  commendable^  to  use 
all  extremities,  even  the  extremities  by  which  we 
have  been  assailed,  in  struggling  to  burst  re- 
straints which  we  resolved  no  longer  to  bear,  and 
force  ourselves  to  an  equal  participation  of  power 
with  those  by  whom  we  had  long  been  excluded. 
From  the  preceding  considerations  and  argu- 
ments we  now  arrive  at  a  point,  where  these  four 
questions  arise  in  the  mind,  as  the  result  of  past 
discussion. 

1 .  Is  it  expedient  to  admit  the  Papists  to  an 

equality  of  political  rights? 

2.  Is  this  the  fit  time  for  such  an  admission  ? 

3.  Are  the  king's  present  ministers  the  fit  men 

to  do  it  ? 
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4.  Shall  it^  therefore^  be  doiie  under  such  le«- 
gislative  safeguards  as  can  be  devised  ? 

In  pondering  these  conclusory  questions  in 
the  mind^  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  us  not  to 
limit  our  observation  to  a  narrow  wiew,  but  to 
look  fearlessly  and  candidly  at  the  whole  case,  in 
all  its  multiplied  bearings  and  involvements. 

In  answering  these  questions  to  his  conscience 
and  his  country,  an  honest  Protestant  can  not  re- 
frain from  confessing  that  the  apprehension  of 
danger  to  our  Protestant  institutions  is  not  chi- 
merical. So  long  as  he  retains  the  religious 
principles  which  distinguish  his  confession,  and 
his  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  he  can 
not  but  retain  the  same  aversion  to  Papal  super- 
stition. Papal  principles,  and  Papal  practices, 
which  distinguished  his  reforming  ancestors.  In 
this  spirit,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  in  his 
heart  that  he  could  still  keep  from  his  fold,  that 
separated  flock,  from  whose  admittance  he 
dreads  so  much  mischief. 

But  when  he  calmly,  and  in  Christian  temper, 
reviews  the  true  position  of  affairs,  the  probabi- 
lities which  offer,  and  the  consequences  which 
threaten  on  each  side,  let  him  ask  his  conscience 
whether  he  can,  as  a  man  of  sound  reason,  of 
deliberate  and  impartial  judgment,— as  aGhris« 
tian  man,— resist  the  conclusion,  that  although  it 
be  against  his  long  cherished  feelings  and  habiU, 
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against  his  hearty  and  honest  principles  of  mind, 
and  his  ardent  wishes^  still  he  must  g^ve  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  questions  propounded  to 
him.  For  it  must  rise  to  the  conviction  of  his 
inner  soul^  that  the  certain  ills  which  will  flow 
from  denial^  must^  to  the  conscience,  outweigh 
the  spectUative  ills  which  are  dreaded  from  con- 
cession. In  this  brief  sentence  lies  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  whole  case. 

We  can  not,  therefore,  withhold  the  acknow- 
ledgment, unwilling  though  it  be,  and  given 
with  repugnance,  that — 

1.  It  is  expedient : 

2.  This  is  the  fit  time  : 

3.  The  king's  present  ministers  are  the  fit 

men  : 

4.  It  must  be  done,  and  with  what  safeguards 

we  can  devise. 

On  each  of  these  affirmations,  some  explana- 
tory arguments  arise,  tending-  to  make  them  in- 
telligible and  satisfactory  to  the  mind.  They 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  left  entirely  naked  ; 
and  as  we  are  drawing  fast  to  the  termination  of 
our  discussion,  some  few  words  on  them  can  not 
be  ill  applied. 

The  expedience  of  the  thing  is  so  plainly  de- 
ducible  from  past  considerations,  that  no  addi- 
tional reasoning  is  requisite.  But  such  absurd 
propositions  have  been  published  on  this  point, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  irithout  repre- 
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faensioD.     It  has  been  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
expedience  rests  upon  downright  dishonesty; 
and  that  he  who  justifies  his  actions  by  such  a 
plea,  confesses  himself  a  rogue.     This  unphi- 
losophical  and  absurd  averment  has  been  pub- 
licly adopted  and  sanctioned   even  by  men  of 
learning,  and,  I  doubt  not,  amiable  and  worthy 
men  in  their  spheres ;  but,  surely,  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  plain  reason,  or  more  contemp- 
tible.     It  may  have  its  effect,  for  the  day,  with 
heated  passions  and  ignorant  partisans;  but  a 
cause,  supported  by  such  expedients,  and  such 
slippery  foundations,  loses  in  permanent  strength, 
more  than  it  gains  by  them  in  temporary  effect. 
What  is  expedience  but  necessity — prudence — 
wisdom?    What  is  it  but  expedience,  which 
makes  every  rational  being  do  all  he  can  to  avoid 
misfortunes  and  injuries  ?     What  is  it  but  expe- 
dience, which  makes  a  man  fly  from  a  mad  dog, 
or  avoid  the  spring  of  a  couching  tiger  ?     What 
is  it  but  expedience,  which  teaches  every  man  to 
keep  the  beaten  path,  although  circuitous,  rather 
than  take  the  straight  line  to  his   objecti  and 
knock  his  head  against  the  posts  and  walls  which 
obstruct  it?    Often,  indeed,  may  we  see  men 
bereft  of  reason,  the  **  fool  in  his  folly,"  the 
drunkard  in  his  brutality,    or  the  madman  in 
his  rage,  waging  war  against  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency, and  insisting  on  impossibilities — wast- 
ing their  bodily  substance  in  vain  efforts  to  ex- 
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emplify  the  opposite  doctrine^  and  pass  through 
walls  and  rocks  to  the  objects  of  their  insane 
pursuit.  Expedience  is  wisdom — the  wisdom  of 
adapting  our  conduct  to  the  invincible  law  of 
necessity^  and  doing  or  accepting  all  the  good 
we  cati^  rather  than  losing  all^  or  injuring  what 
is  left^  by  a  senseless  adherence  to  wishes  which 
we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  gratify. 

The  fitness  of  the  time  for  alterations  of  our 
domestic  polity  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  we  are  in  a 
state  of  complete  amity  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  worlds  and  of  the  most  perfect  internal  tran- 
quillity-^excepting  the  disturbance  created  by 
this  agitating  subject. 

The  fitness  of  the  men  now  in  power  for  the 
work  of  change^  is  hardly  more  open  to  doubt^ 
than  the  fitness  of  the  time.  The  Duke  of  WeU 
lington  has  established^  by  deeds  without  paral- 
lel^ a  name  and  reputation^  and  a  rank  and 
influence^  at  home  and  abroad,  which  leave  to 
him  no  object  of  ambition  or  desire,  to  sway  him 
from  the  most  undaunted  pursuit  of  the  good  of 
his  country.  He  has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  the 
labors  of  government  were  no  desire  of  his. 
Since  he  has  obeyed  his  King's  command^  and 
accepted  the  office  which  he  holds^  he  has 
proceeded  with  such  a  steadiness  of  purpose  to 
reduce  the  public  burdens^  without  regard  to  in- 
fluence or  patronage,  as  has  proved  the  sincerity 
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and  integrity  of  his  designs^  and  won  the  good 
will  of  all  good  men.  He  has  made^  and  is  mak- 
ing, more  hearty  strides  to  national  prosperity 
and  national  relief^  at  home  and  abroad,  than  have 
been  made  by  any  minister  who  has  ever  before 
guided  our  affairs  ;  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  could  have  done ;  and  he  has  been 
enabled  to  do  it  not  only  by  the  peculiar  temper 
of  his  own  mind,  but  chiefly  by  his  peculiar  po- 
sition, in  being  so  free  from  all  objects  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  that  he  is  unshackled  by  the  fears 
of  any  man's  displeasure,  and  free  to  foUowhis 
own  conviction  of  right,  regardless  of  the  frowns 
or  the  dissatisfaction  of  any  man.  His  character 
and  word  have^  in  consequence,  a  prevailing  in- 
fluence which  will  be  vainly  expected  in  any 
other  chief  minister. 

With  regard  to  his  colleagues^  it  is  suflicient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
have  no  colleagues  who  will  not  accord  with  h» 
own  views  ;  and  it  must  be  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  our  approbation  of  them,  that  he  has  cho- 
sen them.  But  we  can  not  be  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  other  ministers^  who  have 
ever  declared  themselves  personally  anxious  to 
secure  our  Protestant  institutions^  by  all  possible 
means  ;  and  who  stand  personally  pledged,  in 
conjunction  with  their  leader,  to  do  all  which  is 
possible,  although  less  than  they  could  desire. 
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for  that  end.  The  ministers  now  in  office, 
therefore,  have  the  power  of  doing  more  for  us 
than  any  other  could — probably  also  the  will. 

If,  by  opposing  the  measure  which  these  re- 
spected public  servants  consider  expedient,  the 
people  shall  thrust  them  in  disgust  from  office, 
where  shall  we  find  successors  from  whom  any 
equal  good  can  be  expected  ?  Those  who  may 
succeed  will  undoubtedly  be  ultimately  forced, 
by  the  same  irresistible  circumstances,  or  proba- 
bly even  more  powerful  instigations,  to  the  same 
conclusions  ;  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  do 
all  which  is  now  proposed,  or  probably  more, 
and  to  do  it  worse ;  they  will  be  weaker  men, 
will  stand  on  weaker  ground,  and  will  have  much 
stronger  necessity  to  submit  to. 

Of  securities  or  safeguards  little  favorable 
can  be  said.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  they  will 
be  but  weak  inventions.  We  must  only  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  wisely  refrain  from  hazarding 
a  perpetuity  of  dissension,  by  too  much  contest 
upon  matters  which  we  acknowledge  to  possess 
little  available  utility. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  entered 
upon  the  question  of  right,  advanced  by  the 
Papists.  I  have  omitted  it,  as  a  point  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  original  contest  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Papists  was  one  of  political 
dominion.  Had  the  latter  been  victors,  they 
would  have  held  the  vanquished  in  strong  sub- 
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jection  ;  but  victory  falling  to  the  Protestants^ 
they  necessarily^  for  their  own  protection,  laid 
the  others  under  restraint.  To  do  this  they  had 
an  unquestionable  natural  right ;  consequently, 
the  Papists  have  no  claim  to  be  released  from 
that  restraint  on  the  ground  of  right.  Their 
claim  rests  on  other^  and  indeed  stronger^ 
grounds. 

Here  ends  the  task  which  I  have  assigned  to 
myself.     What  others  may  think  of  the  perform- 
ance of  it  I  know  not.   But  this  1  do  know,  that 
I  have  engaged  in  it^  and  pursued  it^  with  the 
most  honest  rectitude  of  purpose^  the  most  per- 
fect impartiality  of  mind,  and  the  most  entire 
freedom  from  all  animosity  and  all  spirit  of  par- 
tizanship.     I  have  spoken  openly  the  sentiments 
inspired  by  the  subject,  whether  they  tended  to 
favor  one  side  or  the  other;  and   1  have  not 
refrained  from  strength  of  language,  when  I  felt 
it  called  for.     If,  at  any  time,  my  arguments  or 
deductions  have    appeared    to    approach    more 
nearly  to  one  side  than  to  the  other,  it  has  been 
without  design,   but  simply  that  the  irresistible 
impulse     f  truth  and  reason  led  to  it.     I  have 
not  sought  to  establish  any  favorite  conclusion. 
I  have,  in  fact,  but  honestly  submitted  to  the 
people  that  collection  of  reason  and  argument, 
which  deep  reflection  forced  upon  my  own  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  any  example,  unaided  by  com- 
munication with  any  other  person,  and  in  op- 
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position  to  my  former  opinion ;  and  which  brought 
me^  several  months  before  the  intentions  of  our 
rulers  were  known^  to  that  conclusion  which 
appears  to  me  now,  when  its  groundwork  is 
reduced  to  writing,  even  more  irresistible  than 
when  it  was  limited  to  mere  mental  contem- 
plation. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Before  this  pamphlet  has  actually  issued,  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  report  of 
Mr.  Peel's  speech,  introductory  of  the  proposed 
new  measures.  It  does  not  suggest  the  slightest 
variation  in  what  I  have  written.  But  I  should 
do  injustice  to  myself  and  my  arguments,  if  I 
omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
proof  which  that  speech  affords  of  the  very  re- 
markable accuracy  of  my  representation  of  at 
least  one  side  of  the  case. 


THE  END. 


W.  WIUON,  PRlNrCR,  *T.  SKlNNER-ntBBT,  LONDON 
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PROTESTANTISM  ^    CATHOLICISM, 


FcLLow  Pbotestants, 

I  beg  to  offer  for  your  most  serious  consideration  tlie 
two  following  Letters,  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Stanley 
Faber,  Rector  of  Long-Newton,  the  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  author  of  many  valuable  works.  I  publish  them 
in  this  form,  hoping  they  may  do  much  good  amongst  us. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  unanaweraUe ;  but  should  a  proper 
refutation  of  them  appear,  I  will  then  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge myself  an  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 

BOBERT  BUCHANAN, 

Na  26,  Gborob  Street,     )  Bookseller, 

Edmburgh,  9th  March  1829.  { 


Prxcjb  Tw(hP£NCE. — The  ProJUs  to  be  given  to  the  mast 
important  Public  Charities  in  Edinburgh* 


THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

TO    THfi^  EDITOR    OF    THE    ST    JAMES'?    CHBONICLS. 

Sir,— As  a  general  rule,  I  have  always  deprecated 
the  interference  of  the  Clergy  in  poKtics  ;  because,  in 
most  cases,  it  degrades  their  profession,  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  imputation  of  engaging  in  what  has  been 
not  unaptly  styled  a  base  scramble  for  preferment.  On 
this  principle^  I  have  hitherto  systematically  refrained 
from  intermeddling  with  the  political  part  of  the 
Popish  question,  confining  myself  altogether,  where  I 
felt  that  I  was  strictly  in  the  line  of  my  professional 
doty,  to  an  exposure  of  the  theological  errors  of  the 
Romish  system.  But  such  delicacy  is,  at  present,  no 
longer  necessary.  Since  the  Ministerial  dispensers  of 
eeclesiastical  patronage  have  now  themselves  recom- 
mended a.  legalised  union  with  the  members  of  the 
lAtin  church  in  this  realm,  no  dread  of  the  imputation 
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of  interested  motives  needs  any  longer  to  inopoae  t 
lence  on  those  of  the  English  Clergy,  who  stand  e  \ 
scientiously  opposed  to  such  a  measure.     As  Koy  t 
of  the  matter  coincide  with  your  own,  and  as  jov 
most  laudably  opened  your  pages  to  discussion,  I 
mit  my  sentiments  to  yourself,  simply  with  a 
making  them  as  public  as  possible ;  for,  thr 
medium  of  a  well-established  journal,  they  * 
ously  acquire  a  much  wider  circulation  tha 
do  in  the  form  of  a  private  pamphlet. 

So  far  as  I  can  perceive,  all  the  argumet 
of  granting  political  power  to  the  Romanu 
solve  themselves  into  three : — ^the  argumer 
the  argument  from  expedience ;  and  the  t 
terror. 

The  argument  from  right  is,,  of  « 
criticism  ;  for,  though  in  a  well  order    '  v 
individual  has  a  right  to  protection  in       ) 
property,— no  individual  posseses  any 
the  possession  of  political  powpr. 

.  The  argument  from  expediencyi  i     - 
nature  a  total  disregard  to  moral 
moral  honesty  stand  in  the  -way 
nience. 

The  argument  from  terror,  avo 
a  disgraceful  confession  of  the  mc 
cowardice. 

Throwing,  then,  aside,  the  palp^ 
ment  from  right,  we  may  briefly 
meat  from  expediency  disregard 
God,  while  the  argument  from  te) 
tection* 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Popish  i 
much  of  expediency,  much  of  U 
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Miuil  fakSatings  t>f  ri^t ;  but  I  recoHect  hot  to  fanre 
hArd  irom  the  friends  of  the  Roraanista,  even  thfe 
flattest  intention  of  religious  respbnsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  sometimes  noted  the  assertion,  that 
the  ^question  is  purely  political,  and  that  it  has  no  con- 
cern with  religion. 

Now,  this  is  the  precise  point  to  which,  through  your 
medium,  I  would,  in  the  present  most  awful  (»isR,  wii- 
li^y  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen. 

It  will  be  asked^  how  I  give  the  character  of  re- 
ligion t6  the  question  now  before  us  ?  I  do  it  in  the 
fUlofwing  very  -simple  manner. 

Every  member  of  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
previous  to  his  admission,  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in 
the  pi^esence  of  Grod,  and  in  the  plaili  and  ordinaty 
sense  'of -the  iVords,  without  any  evasion  or  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  professes,  and  testi- 
fiest  and  -declares,  that  Popery  is  idolatry,  and,  conse- 
^ilentljr»  thdt  Papists  are  idolaters. 

Hence,  every  member  now  sitting  in  each  House, 
has  actually,  and,  (as  he  professes  at  least,)  with  honest 
conviction  of  its  truth,  made  such  declaration.  Whe- 
ther Popery,  in  point  of  fact,  be,  or  be  not  idolatry, 
constitutes  no  special  part  of  my  present  inquiry ;  for 
my  ai^gument,  it  is  quite  enough  that  every  Lord  and 
every  Commoner  now  speaking  or  voting,  has  solemnly 
declared,  in  the  presence  of  God,  his  own  full  and  en- 
tire penonal  conviction,  that  Popery  is  idohtry. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  th4t  evety 
individual  so  circumstanced,  who  votes  for  a  national 
nnioh  with  die  Romanists,  votes  fdr  a  national  union 
with  those  whom  he  himself  has,  in  the  presence*' of  Al* 
utility  God,  voluntarily  declared  to  be  idolaters  ^  Ithat 
k  to  BKff  every  sneh  individual  who  votes  to  thatxfeffiwt. 
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votes  for  the  intimate,  and  peircct,  and  national,  and 
legalised  engraftation  of  declared  idolatry,  upon  what 
hitherto  we  less  enlightened  mortals  have  fondly  deem- 
ed our  exclusively  Protestant  constitution. 

If,  from  our  modern  liberalists,  we  ask  the  reason 
for  the  vote  of  national  union  with  declared  idolatry, 
we  are  answered  with  the  two  notable  arguments,  from 
expediency,  and  from  terror. 

God,  indeed,  has  most  wisely  forbidden  our  union 
with  idolatry,  and  has  commanded  us  to  be  separate 
from  it ;  our  national  church  in  her  accredited  homilies, 
(homilies  recognised  in  her  articles,)  has  pronounced 
Popery  to  be  idolatry ;  and  every  Lord  and  every  Com- 
moner who  has  taken  his  seat,  has,  even  professedly,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  re-echoed  her  decision  as  his  own 
firm  and  unequivocating  personal  belief ;  but,  in  balanc- 
ing the  account  between  God  and  the  two  arguments, 
what  conclusion  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary advocates  of  the  Papists,  and  by  his  Majesty's 
present  political  servants  ? 

Truly,  we  are  taught  that  it  is  more  rational  and 
more  statesman-like,  to  consider  political  expediency, 
and  the  terror  of  the  Irish  Romanists,  than  the  decla- 
rations of  God  respecting  an  intimate  union  with  de- 
clared idolatry,  and  the  dread  of  his  consequent  Al- 
mighty displeasure. 

This,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  matter,  is  the  sum 
and  the  substance  of  modern  political  wisdom  in  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  country ;  contempt  of  God,  and  ter- 
ix>r  of  faction. 

Possibly  it  will  be  said,  by  some  honorary  member  of 
all  religions,  that  Popery  is  not  idolatry. 

If  80,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  common  honesty 
of  those  Lords  and  Commoners,  who  first  declare,  in 


the  presence  of  God,  their  firm  conviction  and  belief 
that  Popery  is  idolatry,  and  then  deliberately  proceed 
to  vote  for  a  national  union  with  the  identical  system 
which  they  themselves,  absolutely  their  own  bodily 
selves,  have  thus  stigmatized?  They  are  inevitably 
driven  to  the  following  very  plain  alternative. 

If  they  really  meant  what  they  said,  when  in  the 
presence  of  God  they  declared  Popery  to  be  idolatry, 
how  tremendous  must  be  the  daring  impiety  of  insult- 
ing God  to  his  face,  by  voting  for  a  national  union  with 
a  system,  which  they  themselves  have  thus  delineated  ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  believed  not  a  syllable  of 
what,  professedly  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  they  have 
declared,  what  a  profligate  disregard  of  truth,  what  a  to- 
tal contempt  of  all  honesty  and  decency,  what  a  horrible 
predetermination  of  deliberate  and  corrupt  perjury^  in 
its  very  worst  and  most  atrocious  form,  will  then  be  ex- 
hibited by  these  right  honourable  and  honourable  indi- 
viduals ! 

My  fellow-countrymen,  judge  honestly  and  dispassion- 
ately for  yourselves.  For  my  own  part,  as  an  honest  and 
somewhat  fearless  man  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
I  scruple  not  to  proclaim  aloud,  that  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive conduct  more  utterly  insulting  and  provoking  to 
the  Almighty,  than  an  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  his 
behests,  because  some  certain  of  our  Senators  happen  to 
be  terrified  by  the  Irish  Romanists,  a  d  because  they 
deem,  in  the  profundity  of  their  secular  folly,  the  consti- 
tutional engraftation  of  what  they  themselves,  in  God's 
presence,  have  declared  to  be  idolatry,  a  very  master- 
piece of  political  wisdom.  That  admirable,  and  vener- 
able, and  consistent  old  man.  Lord  Eldon,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  his  place,  that,  when  the  Romanists  are 
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admitted  to  power,  from  that  day  the  sun  of  Englaiid  is 
set  for  ever.  If  I  agreed  not  with  him,  I  ipu^  disbe- 
lieve the  Bible.  Natioaal  guilt  can  only  be  punished 
in  this  world  ;  and  what  national  guilt  ean  Ue  moie  o£> 
fensive  to  God,  than  an  union  with  what,  in  his  0wa 
holy  presence,  has  been  unanimously  dedamJ,  by  tfir 
Senators  themselves,  to  be  superstitioa  wd  iAtkitrf? 

But,  it  seems,  we  are  to  have  ample  aeonrities  ftr4Mr 
pure  and  reformed  faith. 

So  we  are  told.  But  where  is  our  security  for  our 
securities  ?  If  a  majority,  without  any  commission  or 
sanetion  from  the  people  of  England,  may  so  far  violate 
their  Parliamentary  trust  of  mere  administration,  as  to 
abrogate  our  constitution  of  1688,  and  thus  aim  a  direct 
blow  at  his  Migesty's  only,  though  very  be^t,  right  to 
the  Crown,  what  is  to  prevent  some  future  equally  well 
prineipled  majority  from  sweeping  away  those  worpe  than 
childish  securities,  whenever  the  clamour  Qf  a  ii«v 
Popish  Association  shall  be  pleased  to  terrify  them  into 
a  new  act  of  dastardly  and  crouching  submission  f  If 
clamour  be  rewarded,  it  requires  not  the  g^  of  pco* 
phecy  to  anticipate,  that  clamour  will  be  tenfold  mcnre 
clamorous ;  if  we  must  now  submit  to  the  Popi§h  As* 
sociation,  we  must  hereafter  submit  to  its  successor, 
whenever  that  successor  shall  please  to  demand,  (as  the 
demagogues  have  honestly  enough  assured  us  they  will 
demand),  the  subversion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Let,  however,  all  be  made  as  secure  us  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  What  then  ?  Still  we  lure  leaving 
God  out  .of  the  question ;  atill  are  our  Senators  insult- 
ing him  to  his  ver^  face,  by  forming  a  national  anud- 
gamatioiii  in  defiance  of  his  own  threats  and  prohibit 
tfons,  with  a  system  which  they  themselves,  in  his  ab» 


fldate  praenoe,  have  declared,  without  equivocation  de- 
clared^  (as  they  distinctly  assure  us),  to  be  superstitious 
and  idolatrous.  In  the  name  of  plain  common  sense^ 
of  {uaLn  Christian  sense  at  least,  can  we  expect  God's 
blessing  upon  our  fantastic  securities,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  nationally  insulting  him  ?  Talk  of  the 
I^opish  question,  forsooth,  being  purely  political  and 
not  religious !  Then  must  we  say  that  the  oath  taken 
by  all  our  senators,  is  a  mere  mockery,  a  mere  <  vox  et 
*  pneterea  nihil, '  a  mere  unmeaning  declaration,  to  be 
made  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

Among  the  members  of  our  Parliament,  there  are 

• ^"  •  .. 

9ome  most  respectable  individuals  who  claim,  and  I 
doubt  not,  deserve  the  praise  of  an  especial  measure  of 
religious  seriousness.  Upon  them,  let  them  be  well  as- 
aured,  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  are  preeminently 
fixed.  Ib  the  desecrated  field  of  worldly  expediency, 
and  worldly  terror,  mere  worlidly  politicmns  may  appro-, 
priately  expatiate.  But  what  can  plain  men  think  of 
the  reli^on  of  those  professedly  religious  individuals,  if 
the  event  shall  unhappily  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  theolc^cal  anomalies,  who  claim  peculiarly  to 
make  the  Bible  their  guide,  and  who  yet  shall  be  found 
to  vote  for  a  national  union,  with  a  system  which  they 
themselves,  in  God's  presence,  have  solemnly  declared 
to  be  idolatry  ?  Will  it  henceforth  be  possible  to  believe 
that  these  individuals  are  in  earnest  ?  Let  them  not 
compel  us,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  deem  their 
high  religious  profession  mere  mockery  and  grimace ; 
let  them  not  force  us  to  say,  that,  when  brought  to  the 
teat,  it  is  nothing  better  than  the  contemptible  shreds 
and  tatters  of  worldly  expediency  /md  worldly  terror. 
As  nany  of  my  cottntrymen  may  never  have  >eea 
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If  they  bdieye  it  i  then,  in  the  event  of  their  voting 
for  an  union  wit^  sworn  idolatry,  they  insult  God  to 
his  face,  by  violating  his  commandinents. 

If  they  disbelieve  it ;  then,  in  the  event  of  their  thus 
yotingf  they  eyen  doubly  insult  God^  not  only  by  vio- 
lating his  commandments,  ^ut  yet  additionally,  by  their 
own  gross  and  corrupt  perpiry. 

On  scriptural  grounds,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the 
curse  of  God  upon  the  wretched  folly  of  such  crooked 
policy ;  but  how  to  anticipate  his  blessing,  exceeds  my 
comprehension. 

II.  In  the  cour^  of  God's  righteous  Providence, 
religious  folly  seldom,  perhaps  never,  turns  out  to  be 
secular  wisdom ;  but  as  to  the  present  measure,  absur- 
dity is  indelibly  branded  upon  its  very  forehead. 

1.  We  have  a  body  of  men  determinedly  hostile  to 
every  thing  Protestant ; .  and  the  more  honest  they  are 
in  their  superstition,  the  more  hostile  they  must  inevit- 
ably  be.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  by  their 
own  explicit  avowals,  they  cannot  but  wish  to  pull 
dpwn  wbat  they  call,  and  devoutly  believe  to  be,  damn- 
able heresy ;  andt  as  if  to  convince  us  past  all  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  ist  and  ever  must  be  their  object, 
they  assure  up,  that  in  etery  doctrine,  and  in  every 
t^nel^  their  church  is  unchanged  and  unchuigeable. 

Now  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  to  reader  th^  de- 
termiped  enmjty  of  these  men  innoxious. 

And  the  voters  for  an  union  with  what  they  them- 
selves have  si^om  to  be  idolatry,  assure  us^  nay,  abso- 
lutely keep  their  ooiftitenaQce  while  they  assure  us,  that 
the  oijly  mode  of  solving  the  problem,  is  to  confer  po- 
)it)pal  power  on  these  individuals. 

Such  being  the  ease,  the  principle  of  th&  solution 


<  toerer,  shall  dispense  with,  or  annul  the  same,  or  de- 
'  clare  that  it  was  null  or  void  from  the  beginning. ' 

These  brief  remarks  you  may  consider,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  the  light  of  an  individual  response 
to  Lord  Winchelsea's  ispirit-stirring  call  to  England. 
Should  you  deem  them  useful  to  the  cause  which  you 
have  long  and  ably  advocated,  you  will,  I  feel  assured, 
give  them  the  advantage  of  your  extended  circulation. 
With  respect  to  myself,  as  I  feel  no  reason  to  be  asham- 
ed of  my  sentiments,  I  shall  not  skulk  behind  an  an- 
onymous, but  shall  freely  give  to  the  public  both  my 
name  and  my  local  habitation. 

Georoe  Stanley  Faber. 
Lotng  Newton  Bectory^  Feb.  13,  1829- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ST  JAMEs's  CHRONICLE. 


In  my  last  letter,  I  described  the  project  of  giving 
political  power  to  the  Romanists,  as  being  the  very  pro- 
fundity of  folly.  The  expression  was  strong ;  but  it 
was  used  with  full  purpose  and  deliberation,  not  hasti- 
ly or  unadvisedly.  Whether  under  a  religious,  or  under 
a  peculiar  aspect,  small  labour  is  requisite  to  establish 
its  propriety. 

!•  With  respect  to  the  religious  aspect,  if,  as  we  are 
taught  in  the  Bible,  the  fear  of  God  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom ;  then,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  con- 
tempt of  God  must  be  the  profundity  of  folly. 

Those  who  have  sworn  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
Popery  is  idolatry,  either  believe  or  disbelieve  the  pur- 
port of  their  oath. 
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certain,  that  you  will  reap  a  most  abundant  crop  of 
union. 

3.  Our  poor  old  Protestant  constitution,  after  the 
wear  and  tear  of  some  140  years,  during  all  which  the 
British  empire  has  been  notoriously  sinking  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  clearly  requires  no  small  modicum  of  patch- 
ing and  mending. 

The  problem,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is,  how  an  old 
Protestant  constitution,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  may 
best  be  put  in  a  complete  tenantable  condition  ? 

Our  parliamentary  idolatrisers  readily  solve  the  prob- 
lem before  us,  by  a  grave  declaration  that  the  very  best 
method  of  refreshing  an  old  Protestant  constitution,  is 
to  legalize  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  entirely  Po- 
pish. That  such  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  project- 
ed measure,  is  indisputable.  Let  the  measure  be  car- 
ried, and  there  will  be  nothing  to  preclude  the  univer- 
sal papalization  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the 
single  present  exception  of  the  thirty  bishops.  Under 
Its  very  salutary  and  very  liberal  operation,  every  tem- 
poral Lord  and  every  commoner  may  legally,  if  it  so 
please  him,  be  a  Romanist.  There  will  be  nothing  at 
least  to  prevent  so  hopeful  a  consummation.  After  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure,  to  call  our  constitution  Pro- 
testant, will  be  perfectly  ridiculous.  A  constitution, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  estates  of  which  may  be  le- 
gally altogether  Popish,  is  clearly  no  Protestant  consti- 
tution. It  may  for  a  time  subsist  in  its  mongrel  condi-* 
tion ;  but  its  Protestant  character  exists  no  longer. 

This  is  our  third  problem  solved.  Our  modem  con- 
stitution-menders have  at  length  developed  the  princi- 
ple, that  an  indefinite  and  unlimited  infusion  of  Popery, 
with  a  legalised  possibility  of  its  leavening  the  whole 
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mass,  is  the  true  and  philosophical  mode  of  strengthen- 
ing a  Protestant  constitution  ;  in  other  words,  the  a- 
lone  gennine  principle  of  mending  a  Protestant  con- 
istitution,  is  to  divest  it  altogether  of  its  essential  cha- 
racter of  Protestantism. 

4.  It  will  of  course  be  concluded,  that  the  security 
of  our  most  gracious  Monarch's  crown  is  by  no  means 
overlooked  in  the  projected  measure.  In  good  sooth, 
such  security  is  attended  to,  not  more  carefully  thah 
paradoxically. 

Various  representatives  of  King  Charles  I.  being 
still  in  existence,  his  Majesty's  right  to  the  Crown,  a. 
right  which  we  Anti-Papists  deem  the  very  best  pos- 
sible, rests  altogether  upon  the  bill  of  settlement,  which 
itself  ultimately  reposes  upon  the  revolution  and  con- 
stitution of  1688. 

Our  Parliamentary  idolatrisers,  (a  name  imposed  by 
themselves,  not  by  me),  wish,  as  good  loyal  subjects,  to 
strengthen  his  Majesty's  throne ;  and  the  truly  origi- 
nal mode  which  they  would  pursue  is,  partially  to  abro- 
gate, and  completely  to  undermine  the  constitution, 
upon  which  alone,  always  excepting  the  devoted  love  of 
the  King's  right-headed  and  right-hearted  Protestant 
subjects,  that  throne  is  supported.  To  those  who  for 
well  nigh  a  century  received  the  nomination  of  their  Irish 
bishops  from  a  justly  discarded  Popish  pretender,  we  are 
to  give  political  power;  and  in  compliment  to  their  ex- 
traordinary loyalty,  we  are  to  legalise  the  possibility  of 
our  two  most  poweiful  estates  becoming  entirely  Ro- 
mish. As  yet,  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  n9w  re- 
presented in  Parliament  by  the  bishops,  is  to  remain 
untouched ;  but  the  very  condition  of  the  two  other 
estates,  is  to  be  radically  altered.     Now  all  this  process 
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must  clearly  strengthen,  in  a  most  marvelloos  degree, 
the  acquired  rights  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and 
must  for  ever  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  hopes  6f 
every  descendant  of  King  Charles  L  Suitounded  fay  his 
faithful  Papists,  who  will. religiously  nse  their  pditical 
power  solely  to  maintain  a  Protestant  King,  against  a 
popidi  claimant,  and  solely  to  uphold  a  notorious  Phi- 
testant  heresy  against  the  undoubted  modier  and  mis- 
tress df  all  churches,  what  can  his  gracious  Ms^esty 
have  to  fear  ?  As  the  Parliament  of  old  tised  'to  tdl 
King  Charles  I.  with  abundant  smcerity,  they  will  in- 
disputaUy  make  hxifi  the  most  glorious  monarch  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  principle  of  this  fourth  paradox  is,  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  strengthening  the  throne  of 
King  George  IV.,  is  gradually  to  knock  away  the  'pro- 
visions fif  the  act  which  buDt  up  the  thrdhe  of  Ms  an- 
destdr,  King  George  I. 

TIL  And  now  let  me  ad^,  whether  I  have  hot  made 
good  my  allegatioii,  both  religiously  and  secularly,  that 
the  project  of  giving  power  to  the  Romanists,  is  the 
very  profundity  of  folly,  a  profundity  so  deep,  that  it 
is  diflBcult  to  conceive  any  yet  lower  depth. 

It  may  be  said,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

I  reply,  that  any  danger  ought  to  be  fearlessly  en- 
countered, with  ah  honest  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
that  God  who  has  never  yet  failed  us,  rather  than  com- 
mit the  suicidal  act  of  giving  political  power  to  the  Ro- 
manists, so  long  as  they  hold  their  present  sentiments* 
For  what  is  the  inevitdde  result  of  the  present  notable 

measure? 

Truly  we  are  to  render  inextinguishd>le  enmity  ih* 

noxious,  by  giving  it  power  to  do  mischief;  we  are  to 
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produce  perpetual  union,  oy  sowing  the  seeds  of  eter- 
nal  disunion  ;  we  are  to  mend  our  battered  Protestant 
constitution,  by  legalising  the  possible  exclusive  Ro- 
manisiQ  of  its  two  most  powerful  estates ;  and  we  are 
to  strengthen  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Brunswiclc, 
by  deliberately  knocking  away  the  good  old  heart  of 
oak  props  which  now  siipport  .it,  and  which  (if  every 
Englishman  does  his  duty),  will  long  support  it. 

IV«  As  for  secuntiesy  I  need  scarcely  repeat  that 
they  are  all  rank  and  palpable  nonsense. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  can  never  have  any 
security  for  our  securities.  A  majority,  certainly  not 
weakened  by  the  projected  infusion  of  Popery,  may  at 
any  time  sweep  away  the  frippery  absurdities.  To  sign 
a  petition  against  Popery,  grounded  on  the  basis  that 
power  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  the  Romanists  with- 
out  adequate  securities,  is  to  sign  a  hopeless  tissue  of 
fidly*  No  securities  can  be  devised ;  because  no  inge- 
nuity can  preclude  their  destruction  by  some  future 
corrupt  papalising  majority.  Well  may  we  bless  the 
simplicity  or  worse  than  simplicity,  of  those  worthies 
who  sign  any  such  petition  j  well  may  we  seriously  re- 
commend to  them  an  instant  voyage  to  Anticyra.  Even 
patting  God's  curse  out  of  the  question,  which  must 
inevitably  rest  upon  an  union  with  what  the  Papalisers 
themselves  have  unanimously  sworn  to  be  idolatry; 
even  putting  God's  curse  out  of  the  question,  no  se- 
curities can  be  worth  a  straw,  unless,  by  some  over- 
powering extrinsic  guarantee,  the  securities  themselves 
can  be  secured. 

y.  Let  us  act  honestly,  and  with  the  fear  of  Al- 
mighty God  before  our  eyes,  and,  if  the  Bible  be  true, 
we  shall  then  have  nothing  else  to  fear ;  but  if,  in  our 
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stupendous  profundity  of  foDy^  we  distrust  and  defy  God 
to  his  very  face,  God,  be  assured,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
will  disregard  us.  The  greatest  crime  upon  record, 
was  avowedly  committed  under  the  two-fold  operation 
of  worldly  expediency,  and  worldly  terror.  Each  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  the  single  sentence, — '  Lest  the 
*  Romans  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  na^ 
<  tion. '  This  theological  folly  was,  at  the  time,  deem- 
ed the  very  height  of  political  wisdom.  But  let  history 
tell  the  result.  Within  forty  years,  the  dreaded  Ro- 
mans came  and  took  away  both  the  place  and  the  na* 
tion,  of  these  politicians  of  expediency  and  terror. 


George  Stanley  Faber. 


Long-Newton  Rectory, 
Feb.  16,  1829. 
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SCOTTISH  PROTESTANT. 


No.  L — Price  Two  Pence. 
Sold  by  R.  Buchanan,  No.  26,  George  Street. 


Edinburgh,  Friday,  13th  March,  1829. 

On  M<Miday  the  2d  of  this  month,  that  celebrated  Statist  and 
Arithmetician,  Mr  Joseph  Home,  is  reported  by  the  newspapers 
to  faaye  made  the  following  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
immediatdy  after  some  petitions  from  Glasgow  against  the 
Catholic  pretensions  had  been  presented  to  the  House : — 
'  Mr  Hume  said,  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  a 

*  petition  from  one  of  the  Scotch  burghs,  which  he  had  the 

*  honour  to  represent  in  Parliament  It  was  from  the  Dean 
'  and  Guildry  of  Arbroath,  in  fitvour  of  the  Catholic  claims. — 

<  (Hear.) — ^Within  the  last  ten  years,  he  could  assure  the 

*  House  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place  on 

*  this  subject  in  Scotland.     He  knew,  indeed,  that  some  con* 

*  vocations  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  illiberal  opinions  upon  this 
'  subject,  but  it  was  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  greater 

<  majority  of  the  Scottish  people  were  now  in  &vour  of  the 
'  Catholic  claims.  This  was  evinced  at  several  public  meet* 
«  ings  which  had  been  lately  held  there,  and  particularly  by 

*  one  of  the  Gruildry  in  Montrose,  where,  after  verr  oonsider- 

<  able  discussion,  the  petition  was  agreed  to,  with  only  one 

<  dissentient  voice.     In  Dundee  there  were  only  six  or  seven 

*  dissentients.  The  present  petition  prayed  for  the  removal  of 
'  all  restrictions  upon  account  of  religion ;  it  thought  these 

<  disqualifying  laws  impolitic,  unwise,  and  unjust,  and  wished 

*  to  have  in  their  place  other  principles  of  legislation  more  con- 

<  siatent  with  reason  and  justice,  and  suited  to  the  character 
'  of  the  present  age. '  (Hear.) 

Assuming,  as  Mr  Hume  does,  that  his  own  junto  of  Radicals 
in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  Montrose,  are  the  virtual  represen- 
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tatives  of  all  Scotland,  the  statement  thus  made  by  that  learned 
person  may  be  deemed  correct ;  but,  it  cannot  be  admitted  to 
be  within  any  definable  approach  to  truth,  upon  any  assertion 
less  extravagantly  false  and  libellous  to  his  native  country. 
The  silence  of  Scotland,  under  the  recent  unexpected  vimtation 
of  a  Popish  Plot,  has  been  again  and  again  alluded  to  in  Par- 
liament, as  an  indication  that  Scotland  had  forgotten  her  for- 
mer oppressions,  and  the  glorious  achievements  by  which  her 
patriots  vindicated  their  rights;  men  whose  struggles  and 
heroic  wisdom,  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  freedom 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  Revolution  in  1688 ; — ^that,  in  one 
word,  Scotland  had,  in  the  modern  cani  phrase,  been  A- 
beralized  and  ^  suited  to  the  character  of  the  age.  * 

Mr  Hume's  assertion,  however,  and  the  inferences  deduced 
from  it  in  Parliament,  were  not  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  an 
open,  bold,  and  practical  contradiction.  This  it  received  in 
'  the  form  of  petitions  from  various  parts  of  Scotland, — more 
especially  from  the  clergy  and  community  of  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood, — who  have  promptly  and  honourably  stood  for- 
ward to  avow  their  principles,  and  to  resist  the  torrent  of 
frightful  apostacy  which  has  been  poured  down  from  the  high 
places  of  the  luid.  And  every  oay  brings  forth  additional 
proofs  of  the  true  Protestant  and  free  spirit  of  Scotland,  which 
IS  not  to  be  cowed,  either  by  the  dictation  of  men  in  power,  or 
hoodwinked  by  the  intrigues  and  trimming  of  timenserving 
place-holders  and  place-hunters. 

The  precious  bantling  of  Administration,  which  was  first  an- 
nounced on  the  5th  of  February,  and  which  was  only  brought 
forth,  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  on  Thursday  last,  was  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  before  any  general 
expression  of  sentiment  was  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  ;-— 
and  sucli  a  piece  of  humbug,  neA'^er  was,  at  any  time,  palmed 
upon  this  country,  since  Popery  was  abolished  among  us.  It 
is  ^n  absolute  insult  to  the  understanding  of  every  man  who 
possesses  such  an  attribute.  We  were  told  that  it  was  such  a 
measure  as  would  satisfy  the  Papists,  and  satisfy  the  Protest- 
ants,— as  would  soothe  Popery,  and  add  to  the  protection  of 
Protestantism ;  and  lo !  when  it  appears  from  amidst  the  cloud 
of  mystery,  it  is  found  to  be  a  project  for  subverting  the /to^- 
damental  and  unalterable  stipulations,  which  were  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  King  of  these  realms,  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,— and  among  the  three  Kingdoms  in  their  treaties  6f  Un- 
ion,— It  is  a  project  for  a  total  and  entire  Revolution  in  our  Pro- 
testant constitution,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  security  of 
any  kind,  against  the  restoration  of  Popery  in  all  the  horrors 


which  it  never  faib  to  entail  upon  any  nation  that  subitiits  td 
itB  despotifiin. 

In  these  drcumBtances,  it  is  time  that  Scotland  should  si-* 
lence  the  Humes  and  the  Broughams,  and  otlier  patriots  who 
aflirm  that  Scotland  is  contetited  with  this  atrocious  attack . 
upon  her  liberties.     She  may  silently  eat  her  *  saltless  pottage/ ' 
(as  was  once  pathetically  predicted  from  her  union  with  Eng-> 
land) ; — but  when  the  altars  of  pure  and   undefiled  religion, ' 
whence  our  fkthers  expelled  the  tyrant  and  the  idolater,-^when 
Uiese  are  again  threatened  with  profanation  or  ruin, — ^when'  all 
the  fences  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  about  to  be  cast 
down, — it  is  impossible  that  Scotland  can  have  become  so  de-> 
graded  and  degenerate,  as  silently  to  lick  dust  from  the  feet  6f 
Apostate  Statesmen,  and  bow  in  silence  to  their  fiat. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find,  that  in  the  metropolis  there  is 
a  right  spirit,  not  yet  extinguished*.  On  the  28th  ulto ,  an 
anonymous  note  brought  together  a  respectable  assemblage  of 
about  fifty  gentlemen,  of  whom,  above  forty  signed  a  requisi- 
tion to  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  all  those 
who  were  disposed  to  petition  I^arliament  against  yielding  up 
the  constitution  to  the  Catholic  demands.  This  requisition 
being  presented  to  the  Lord  Provost,  he  expressed  his  personal 
oonciirrence  in  the  views  which  the  requisitionists  entertained,* 
— ^but  took  solne  time  to  deliberate.  He  also,  it  appears,  con-* 
lidered  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Ma- 
jestjr'a  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland;  and  having  done  so,  that 
learned  person  considered  a  public  meeting  as  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  city ; — and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  LoM 
Provost  declined  to  comply  with  the  requisition, — on  the  dis^ 
tinct  understanding,  that  he  and  his  adviser,  in  this  instance, 
were  not  to  sanction  any  public  meeting  of  an  aoitatino 
tendency. 

The  Committee  of  requisitionists,  with  a  becoming  degree 
of  deference  to  the  united  views  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city,  and  the  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  calling  a  public  meeting,  resolved  to  abstain  from' 
sach  a  course ; — but,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  im-* 
portance  of  the  duty  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  they 
prepared  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  exposed 
it  for  signature  in  different  parts  of  the  tovm ;  and  in  the 
only  adrertisements  which  were  published  by  the  Committee^ 
it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  in  deference  to  the  Lord  Provost's 
feeling  on  the  subject,  they  would  not  call  a  public  meeting. 

The  petitions  were  left  for  signature  on  Saturday  last.     In 
the  course  of  the  same  day,    a  few  respectable  gentlemen^ 


well  known  in  Edinburgh  as  eloquent  and  impressive  oraton 
at  the  bar,  and  in  public  meetings,  in  conjunction  with  others 
formerly  opposed  to  them  in  political  sentiment,  held  9kprvcaU 
Meeting  in  Merchants'  HaU,  at  which  a  public  Meeting  was 
proposed,  to  petition  in  support  of  the  recent  measures  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  an  adjournment  took  place  till  Monday  last, 
when  a  coalition  was  formed' betwixt  the  Whig  Barristers  and 
the  Solicitor-Gener^,  backed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Arbuthnot,  and  a  few  Tory  Stars  of  inferior  magnitude. 
Notwithstanding  the  arrangement  betwix^  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Solicitor-General,  that  no  public  Meeting,  for  *  agitation,  ' 
should  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  (with  their  sanction,  at  least,) 
the  latter  gentleman,  without  any  communication  to  the  Lord 
Provost  upon  the  subject,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  concur  with 
his  new  allies  in  a  requisition  to  the  Public  for  a  great  public 
Meeting,  on  Saturday  next,  to  petition  in  favour  of  unlimited 
concession  of  all  the  Catholic  demands ;  passing  over  altogether 
the  usual  courtesy  of  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  such  assemblages.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  It 
would  have  brought  the  Solicitor-General  and  the  Lord  Pit^ 
vost  again  into  contact  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Solicitor  would 
have  perhaps  felt  himself  puzzled  to  reconcile  his  concurrence 
in  calling  one  public  Meeting,  with  his  opposition  to  calling 
another.  It  was  not  within  the  competency,  either  of  the 
Lord  Provost  or  the  Solicitor-GenersJ,  to  restrain  the  first 
requisitionists  from  petitioning  Parliament,  and  seeking  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  all  who  concurred  in  their  views: 
And  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Lord  Provost  gav^  or 
could  give,  any  pledge  for  the  requisitionists  that  they  would 
not  go  on,  even  without  a  public  Meeting,  (since  that  course 
had  been  disapproved  by  the  public  functionaries),  and  pre- 
pare their  petition,  and  sign  it,  and  leave  it  open  for  signa- 
tures. 

The  Lord  Provost  having  heard  it  rumoured,  on  Monday, 
that  the  Solicitor-General  had  connected  himself  with  the  re- 
quisitionists for  the  Whigy  or  liberal  public  Meeting,  wrote  him 
a  note  on  Monday,  expressing  his  scepticism  on  the  subject,-^ 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  so  or  not, — ^and  inti* 
mating,  that  if  the  rumours  were  well  founded,  he  would  con- 
sider it  incumbent  on  him  still  to  call  the  first-sought  Meeting* 
(which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  solely  by  the  Solici- 
tor*s  advice) ;  and,  on  Tuesday  morning,  his  Lordship  got  an 
answer,  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  description. 

The  Solicitor-General,  in  his  answer,  does  not  deny  the 
understanding  stotcd  by  the  Lord  Provost  to  hi^ve  existed; 


bnt  lie  rests  the  propriety  of  his  junction  with  die  friends  of 
the  Catholic  party,  on  an  assertion,  that  the  Anti-Catholics 
had,  dnring  a  whole  week,  advertised  that  they  were  to  have 
a  pablic  Meeting;  and  partly  on  the  ^  singular  tone'  of  some 
placards  which  were  stuck  up  through  the  town.     There  never 
was  a  more  lame  and  insufficient  explanation  given  even  by  Mr 
Peel ;  for,  in  the  firnt  place,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  pledge 
implied   in  the  understanding  with   the  Lord  Provost,  was 
never  relaxed,  nor  that  they  were  not  to  sanction  any  public 
Meeting  on  either  side  of  the  question ; — %dly^  It  is  not  the 
fad  that  the  Anti-Popish  requisitionists  ever  advertised  that 
there  was  to  be  a  public  Meeting ; — the  only  advertismeni  put 
forth  by  them  being,  that  there  was  fto^  to  be  a  puUic  Meet- 
ing: And,  kudy^  as  to  the  placards,  neither  the  requisitionists 
nor  their  Committee  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  composition 
or  publication  of  them.     Some  of  these  were  in  bad  taste  cer-r 
tainly,  and  were  not  approved  of  by  the  Anti-Catholic  re- 
quisitionists; but  they  could  not  prevent  such  things  being 
done.     Sorely  that  was  a  very  inadequate  reason  for  the 
Solicitor-Greneral  of  Scotland  binding  himself  to  a  decided 
party  and  Public  Meeting,  after  he  had  given  his  qfficiai  advice 
that  such  a  Meeting,  by  other  parties,  was  inexpedient,  and 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace, — ^to  create  ^  agitation, ' 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Lord  Provost,  on  Tuesday  last, 
attended  a  Meeting  of  the  Waterloo  requisitionists,  and  explain- 
d  to  them  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  withhold  his 
onction  to  their  call  for  a  public  Meeting, — stated  the  fiicts 
now  alluded  to,  and  produced  his  correspondence  with  the 
Solieitor-Oeneral.     The  Meeting  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
fiiction  with  his  Lordship's  proceedings  towards  them;  and 
although  they  were  quite  sensible  of  the  candour  and  fairness 
<yf  his  propottd  still  to  call  a  public  Meeting  if  they  desired  it, 
they  resolved,  after  deliberation,  that  as  the  object  for  which 
the  public  Meeting  was  intended  had  been  attained  without  it, 
—namely,  to  originate  a  Petition  to  Parliament,  and  to  explain 
the  grounds  of  it,  there  was  no  occasion  for  now  resorting  to 
that  mode   of  procedure,   especially  as  one  of  the   Crown 
Lawyers  had  deemed  such  a  measure  likely  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  and  the  petition  was  already  subscribed  by  4000  per« 
*<Mtt  in  the  space  of  two  days.     But  a  Committee  was  appoint- 
^  to  attend  to  the  business ;  and  if,  at  any  future  stage  of 
^  proceedings  in  Parliament,  it  should  appear  necessary  to 
call  a  public  Meeting,  power  was  given  them  to  do  so. 

Sueh  is  the  state  of  matters  with  respect  to  the  several  mea- 
*^iM  WW  in  agitation  for  calling  forth  an  expression  of  pub- 
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f  eloquence, ' — <  profound  learning,  '-—and'  all 


.  jy  which  convenient  reporters  give  a  factitious 

importance  on  such  occasions.     All  this  is  to  be 
'"^"^  Lud  all  the  illiberality  of  liberals  may  be  anticipated, 

^  to  be  despised.    We  have  already  had  some  exquisite 
•«  IS  of  this  sort  of  trumpery.     The  advocates  of  popular 

iS  have  recently,  under  the  influence  off  the  new  Ught^ 
jated  all  regard  by  Parliament  to  any  petitions  from  the 
ie,  and  confess  they  are  in  an  awkward  position  when  they 
M ;  and  the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  these  gentlemen  may 
d  fairly  estimated,  by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  they  now 
gpesk  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
as  ^ecamnaik  I    But  we  have  no  doubt  the  petition  of  Satur- 
day next  will  be  puffed  off  as  a  patrician  petition, — as  conceiv- 
ed among  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  our  intellectual  firmar 
ment, — as  brought  forth  amidst  the  biases  of  learning,  of  libe~ 
rality,  and  of  genius !    All  this  is  mere  blarney,^— in  which  the 
liberals  deal  most  liberally. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  character  or  tone  of  the  proceed- 


Ue  oiniiion  in  Edinbiirrli*  The  iiberalB,  imd  their  friends  in 
Parliainent,  represented  Scotland  as  eiUier  indiffeifent  alMmt, 
or  favourable  to  tke  impending  calamity  with  which  this  coim- 
prj  is  tlireatepied.  This  was  inferred  from  silenee  and  sujone- 
liess ;  and  if  it  had  been  persisted  in,  this  infereaoe  would  have 
Ipftsen  justly  drawn,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Sootkmd. 

Since  tidings,  of  the  measure  of  unqualMed  repeal  of 
the  Popish  di^bilities  first  reached  us,  vanonsinaiiifesta* 
ftions  of  oppontion  have  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  tr^it,  geperally,  the  desire  was  to  see  the  full  extent 
of  this,  daring  revolution.  So  long  as  the  pnblic  of  Edin- 
buipgh  were  passive,  the  Whig  party,  as  they  moat  absurdly 
call  themselves,  took  advantage  of  it,  to  misrepresent  the  nation- 
isl  feeling ;  but  tbe  instant  that  a  movement  was  niade  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  they  hastened  to  aid  in  pulling  it  to 
pieces*  An  attempt  was  made,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
an  officiajl  convert  to  t^ie  expedient  system,  to  quash  the  full 
isnd  fair  expression  of  opinicms  different  from  their  own;  but 
|J^  #t7a(Qgem  failing,  they  immediately  set  about  getting  up 
a  hostile  meeting;  and  the  whole  array  of  Parliament-Hoiu^ 
influence  was  brought  into  play.  The  SoUcitor-Gtoeral  of  Scot- 
land  was  ipduciBd  to  swerve  from  his  pledge,  expressed  or  im- 

Eiied,  to  the  Chief  Magistrate :— *he  was  led  mto  a  coalition  with 
is  former  political  aptagonists: — and  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  resting  his  justification  on  grounds  which  are  either  ior 
pori^ct  in  point  of  fact,  or  which  are  too  pitifril  to  excite  any 
other  feeling  than  one  of  derision,  at  some  foolish  handbills,— 
pot  sanctioned  bv  the  respectable  requisitionists,  who^  cause 
they  were  doubtless  intended  to  serve,  but  whose  cause  did 
^ot  staixd  in  need  of  such  equivocal,  and  perhaps  vulgar  auxi- 
liaries. How,  or  when  the  party  chiefly  inculpated  1^  these 
proceedings,  shall  exculpate  himself,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture,— ^nor  is  it  perhaps  of  much  importance  to  any  one  but 
b^nself. 

A  Meetings  in  support  of  the  Government  measures,  is  to  be 
held  on  Saturday  first.  The  Petition,  written  by  Dr  Chalmers, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  our  University,  is  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  by  a  speech  from  that  eloquent  person.  The  Dean 
of  Faculty  is  also  to  make  a  speech^and  sundry  other  able 
Advocates  are  to  favour  the  public  with  an  illustration  of  the 
Strange  proposition,  that  Parliament  are  to  *  strengthen  the  Pr^ 
<  testani  cctussy  by  removing  those  disabilities  from  the  Roman 
'  Catholics  of  these  realms,  which  have  hitherto  given  them 
^  th^  advantage  o(  justly  representing  themselves  as  tnembers 
^  of  a  persecuted  church ;  and  have  thlis  nUunlained  a  .spirit  of 


*  diniiiioiiy  wUch  threatens  every  hour  tnore  nearly  the  Ima- 

*  qoSity  and  safety  of  the  empire  at  large. '  This  is  a  bold 
uoAataidng  ;---«nd  if  all  iJie  9S  requlritioiiiBts  should  «peak 
on  this  oecasioit,  we  shall  Ksten  with  candour  io  e^^ery  word 
fhe^  utter,  and  ^ve  all  the  consideration  to  their  alrgument 
which  it  deserves.  ' 

The  pnbKc  of  Edinburgh,  however,  should  not  be  deluded 
iftto  acquiescence  in  the  dogmas,  or  misled  bythe  rhetorical 
ifcqModiea  of  rirbfeflBcd  or  professional  talkers.'  -  There  areinany 
iHuBtrious,  a^d  able,  and  excdlent' individuals,  in  the  list  of  Pro- 
Popery  supporters, — some  of  theni,  indeed,  standing  highest  in 
the  literature  of  their  country.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  au*- 
thority ;  and  let  not  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  give  nip  their 
dum  understandings,  tmd  their  own  con&ictimSf  in  homage  tt>  great 
names.  Let  them  read  the '  history  of  dieir  country ; — ^let 
them  look  at  the  doctrines  ahd  the  practices  of  Papists,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries  ; — and  let  th^m  cttng  steadfiustly  to 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  opponents  in'  ££n- 
boTgh  of  restoration  of  Catholics  to  power,  hiave  been' juggled 
out  of  an  opportunity  of  vindicating,  at  apuMic  meeting,-  the 
princijdes  which  they  avow ;  but  they  are  neither  unable,  nor 
sfraid,'  we  are  convinced,  to  meet  any  man,  or  set  of  men^  in 
a  fidr  diseussion  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  able  and  ingenious,  aind  Jsophistical 
tpeeches,  will  be  made  on  Saturday,  and  that  they  will  be 
tnunpeted  in  all  the  iSberal  newspapers,  as  distinguished  by 
*  overmastering  eloquence, ' — <  profound  learning,  '^-and'  all 
the  et  ceteras  by  uriiich  convenient  reporters  give  a  &ctitiou8 
character  of  importance  on  such  occasions.  All  this  is  to  be 
expected ;  and  all  the  illiberality  of  liberals  may  be  anticipated, 
and  ought  to  be  despised.  We  have  already  had  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  trumpeir.  The  advocates  of  popular 
petitions  have  recently,  under  the  influence  df  the  new  lights 
reprobated  all  regard  by  Parliament  to  any  ^petitions  from  the 
people,  and  confess  they  are  in  an  awkward  position  when  they 
ioso;  and  the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  these  gentlemen  may 
be  fidrly  estimated,  by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  they  now 
speak  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
&B  the  caunaUe  !  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  petition  of  Satur- 
^y  next  will  be  puffed  off  as  a  patrician  petition, — as  conceiv- 
ed among  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  our  intellectual  firman 
ment, — as  brought  forth  amidst  the  blazes  of  learning,  of  libe~ 
nJity,  and  of  ^genius !  All  this  is  mere  blarney, — ^in  which  the 
liberals  deal  most  liberally. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  character  or  tone  of  the  proceed* 
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in^  on  Sftlurday,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  on^  oppgsed  to  tbe 
objects  of  the  meeting,  will  disturb  the  prooeedii^gs,  by  inter- 
ruptions, or  tumultuary  indications  of  dissent.  The  fnends  of 
the  Catholics  are  well  entitled  to  a  fair  field.  They  hav^ 
taken  care  that  it  shall  be  all  their  own, — and  any  cause  is  dis- 
honoured by  turbulence  and  uproar.  Let  no  impedimeiits  be 
thrown  io  the  way  of  a  full  exposition  of  the  beauties  and 
blessings  of  Popery : — let  not  the  shouts  of  applause  and  of 
triumph  be  intermingled  with  any  thing  of  an  opposite  des^ 
cription.  We  are  well  convinced  that  there  can  be  no** 
thing  either  very  new  or  very  formidable  in  the  haraogues 
which  shall  be  delivered ;  and  they  can  be  afterwards  deslt 
with  more  satisfactorily  than  by  groans  or  hisses.  Indeed, 
we  trust,  that  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  every  stage  of 
the  numerous  discussions  which  must  ensue  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  friends  of  the  constitution  will  never  deviate.from  the 
courtesies  and  proprieties  which  are  becoming  among  civilized 
people,  when  differences  of  opinion  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
pressed* 

As  many  persons  may  have  forgotten,  or  may  recolleet  but 
imperfectjiy,  the  views  and  professions  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  ^d  Mr  Peel,  in  May  1827,  when  they  seceded 
from  Mr  Canning's  administration,  we  think  it  may  be  season^ 
able  at  this  juncture,  to  l^y  some  extracts  from  their  speeches 
on  that  occasion  before  the  public ;  and  having  done  so,  we 
would  desire  every  honest  mai>  tp  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  say  if  he  can  repose  confidence  ip  any  men  who  are  capaUe 
of  such  a  total  dereliction  of  their  splempand  deliberately  avowed 
principles. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said:— 
Having  th^n,  my  Lords,  concluded  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  the  new  Administration  beipg  conducted  prac- 
tically on  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool's,  or  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  country  in  general ;  and  feeling  I  could  do  no 
good*  And  that  I  should  be  ^t  last  obliged  jbo  separate  myself 
from  the  Administration,  I  thought  it  better  at  once  to  send 
in  my  resignation.  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  about  the 
command  of  the  arpiy,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  chai^ges  which  have  been  brought  against  me,  of  hav- 
ing abandon^d  his  Majesty's  Grovemment.  I  consider  the 
prerogative  of  naming  thoie  Ministers  on  whom  he  can  rely 
for  advice,  and  for  conducting  the  pplicy  of  the  country,  one 
of  tlie  most  important  with"^  which  he  is  entrusted  by  tbe 
eouRtitution,  and  while  under  this  conviction,  I  b^  the 
House  to  judge  of  my  conduct.  I  will  suppose  that  a  Minis- 
ter might  unfortunately  Imppen  to  differ  from  his  Majesty  oi) 
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<  ■ODM  impprtaat  sabjiBet^  audit  mustth^  b«  endtet*  that 

*  that  SiGnister  cannot  give  tbe  Bame  cordial  aarfgtanee  as  if 
^  h^Wg  the  same  opinion  with  his  Sovereignft  .  Let  ns  now, 
^  my  Lcwds,  apply  this  princijde  to  the  case  before  us. 

^  I  fed  tika  I  dijffer  ftpm  his  Mcffett^s  Prime  M  a 

'  question  mast  viiallp  ifiqxnianij  BXid  I  feel  that  I  could  not^  when 

*  coiled  iQNM,  give  that  proper  mdcardial  support  which  a  Prime 

<  Minuter  is  entitled  to  ash  and  to  eacpecL    Then,  with  what 

<  ftce  could  I  give  my  suf^rt  to  a  Government  Jbunded  on 

*  principUs  so  opposite  to  my  own  f    It  cannot  be  an  answer  to 

<  cay,  that  the  present  Administration  was  to  be  founded  on 

<  the  same  principles  with  that  of  Lord  Liverpool.     The  ad- 

<  miiiistrations  are  materially  different ;  that  of  Lord  Liverpool 

*  was  founded  upon  the  principk  of  supporting  Ae  present  laws^--^ 

<  that  of  Mr  Canning  is  founded  upon  theprinciplf  of  changing 

*  them.    It  is  well  koown  to  your  Lordships,  that  Lord  Livers 

<  pool  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims,  while  Mr  Canning 

<  is  ime  of  their  most  able  and  zealous  partisans.     It  is  also 

<  evident,  that  the  Government  cannot  remain  neutral  upon 
*'  the  question;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  I  refer  your  Lordships  to 

<  Mr  Canning^9  speeches,  in  which  he  says  that  the  influence 
^  of  the  head  of  the  Government  must  be  paramount' 

And  Mr  Peel  thus  more  elaborately  stated  his  apology  for 
retiring  from  the  companionship  of  lus  illustrious  friend  Mt 
Canning.-—*  If,  Sir,  I  had  acted  in  consequence  of  levity,  of 
disi^^pointed  ambition,  of  personal  pique,  or  opposition  t<^- 
wards  a  rival,  I  should  feel  that  I  was,  though  not  constt- 
tutionally,  yet  morally,  responsible ;  and  that  I  should  have 
shown  by  such  conduct,  I  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
with  which  my  Sovereign  honoured  me. 
*  But  Sir,  I  acted  from  none  of  those  motives ;  they  did 
not  form  the  grounds  on  which  I  retired  from  tbe  public  ser- 
vice.    I  acted  solely  upon  principles  which  I  had  frequently 
professed,  and  which  I  considered  to  form  part  of  my  public 
character,  {cheers).    For  a  space  of  18  years,  I  have  pursued 
one  nndeviating  course  of  conduct,  offering,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  an  uncompromising,  but  a  temperate,  a  fair, 
and,  as  I  believe,  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  making  of 
any  farther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.    During 
14  out  of  those  18  years  I  have  held  office,  and  during  11  <^ 
those  years  I  have  been  closely  connected  in  office  with  that 
country  most  interested  in  the  decision  of  those  claims.     The 
opinions  which  I  held  during  that  time,  I  still  retain ;  and  I 
thought,  from  having  always  avowed  those  opinions,   but 
above  all,  from  having,  while  in  office,  taken  an  active,  and 
^  I  may  perhaps  say,  important  part  against  the  claims  of  the 
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• 

*  Now,  I  will  BumKMe  my  Right  HonoaraUe  fHoid  invatt- 

*  ed  with  all  the  influence  and  power  of  the  first  situation  in 

<  the  ministry,  again  to  bring  forward  that  motion  at  the  pre- 

<  sent  time ;  and  I  ask  whether  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  posses* 
'  sion  of  office,  connected  as  that  possession  must  be  with  an 

<  acquiescence  in  the  admission  of  that  which  I  have  before  op- 

<  posed,  and  which  would  involve  the  desertion  of  every  princi- 
'f  pie  that  I  have  formerly  su{^rted,  (dkeers)  ?    Couldlqfter" 

*  wards  stand  yp  in  the  face  of  the  country^  and  allow  it  to  be 

<  said  that  I  had  acquiesced  in  permitting  the  first  minister  of  his 

<  Majesty^  to  carry  into  effect^  without  opposition^  that  which  I 

<  had  always  opposed  when  it  was  introduced  by  any  other  per^ 
^  son  ?    Sir,  I  allude  thus  to  what  I  think  my  Right  Honour- 

•  <  able  friend  will  do,  not  in  the  way  of  complaint, — ^not  with 

<  the  view  of  remonstrance, — that  he  should  employ  the  in- 

<  fluence  of  the  new  dignity  that  he  has  acquired  in  the  attain- 
^  ment  of  the  object  for  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  la- 
^  boured ;  but  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  my- 

*  self,  and  deemed  it  essential  fbr  the  maintenance  of  my  own  chet^ 

<  racter^  that  I  should  state  the  whole  truth,  and  explain  exact- 

<  ly  the  nature  of  those  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the 

*  proceeding  of  retiring  from  office.' 

Without  a  single  word  of  comment,  we  beseech  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh  to  contrast  these  professions  of  principle 
with  the  scheme  which  they  have  now  laid  before  Parliament. 

"  1.  Itfl  basis  is  the  removal  from  the  Roman  Cathoh'cs  of  civil  disabilities,  snd 
the  eouatiiation  of  political  riftfats. 

8.  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  admitted  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament  There 
are  to  be  no  restrictions  as  to  numbers.  Catholics  becoming  Members  of  either 
House  are  to  take  an  Oath  that  they  are  Catholics,  Sec. 

S.  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  incapable  of  holding  the  oflSce  of  T^ord  Chaao^ 
lor,  or  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

4.  They  may  hold  all  Corporate  offices,— may  be  Sheriflb  and  Judges 

5.  But  they  are  not  to  hold  places  belonging  to  the  Established  Church ;  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  or  Ecclesiastiod  foundations,  nor  any  office  in  the  Univer- 
sities, the  Colleges  of  Eton,  Windiester,  and  Westminster;  nor  any  School  of 
Ecclesiastical  Foundation.  The  laws  relative  to  Roman  Catholic  right  to  presen* 
tmtions  are  to  be  retained.  In  cases  where  anv  Roman  Catholic  shall  bold  an 
office  with  which  Church  patronage  is  connected,  the  Crown  is  to  have  the  power 
of  transferring  the  patronage.  No  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  any  office  to  advise 
the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  Offices  connected  with  the  Established  Church 
of  Endand  and  Irelaud. 

6*  The  existinff  Penal  Laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  repealed. 
7.  Roman  Catnolics  are  to  be  put,  with  respect  to  property,  on  a  footing  with 
Dissenters. 

6.  Catholic  Members  of  Parliament  aie  not  to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  Hoiite 
upon  any  particular  question. 

9.  There  is  to  be  no  Dedantion  required  against  Transubstantiation. 

10.  Upon  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Securities,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to 
be  placea  on  the  footing  of  all  other  Dissenters. 

11.  There  is  not  to  be  a  Veto ;  nor  is  there  to  be  any  interference  with  the  in* 
terconrsa  in  Spiritual  matters  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  See  of 
Rome. 
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IS.  Tht  EpiMOpd  titUt  and  iuimet»  now  in  use  in  t|»  Church  of  Eogfauid,  are 
not  to  be  assumed  liy  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C3iwt:h. 

13k,  When  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  corporate  and  other  offices,  the 
TniBgnii  of  such  offices  are  in  no  case  to  be  taken  to  any  other  place  of  worship,* 
tfaam  a  flkee  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church.  No  robes  of  office  are  to  be 
worn  m  any  other  than  the  Established  Chiirch  1 ! ! 

]  4.  The  Jesuits  and  Monastic  Communities— The  Names  and  Numbers  of  the 
ladividuab  belonging  to  the  existing  Communities,  are  to  be  registered--Com-' 
fimr'**rT  bound  by  religious  or  monastic  yowb,  are  not  to  be  extended,  and 
provision  is  to  be  made  against  the  future  entrance  into  this  country  of  the  order 
of  Jesuita— The  Jesuits  now  here  are  to  be  registered. 

15.  BUcthfefranchUe^Forty  ShiUing  Freehotdert.  The  Elective  Jranchite  i$ 
pTMoased  to  be  raiiedfrwn  Forty  SkiUingM  to  Ten  Pounds* 

Freeholders  are  to  be  reentered,  and  the  registry  is  to  be  taken  before  the 
Asafadtant-Barrister  of  the  Irish  counties,  with  the  power  of  an  appeal  in  certain 
firoBD  the  dedtion  to  a  higher  tribonaL  " 


ANTI-CATHOLIC  MEETING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

A  GBEAT  deal  of  trash  has  found  a  vent,  through  the  liberal 
newspapers  of  this  town,  about  the  Anti-Catholic  Meetings. 
It  has  been  said  there  was  manaeuvrmg  previous  to  the  peti- 
tions being  ^  got  up  *  for  signature, — that  the  Meetings  were 

*  bole  and  comer  Meetings ; ' — and  the  most  contemptible  ri- 
baldry has,  on  this  supposition,  been  voided  by  the  tolerant  and 
Kberaij  and  generous  andjust^  advocates  of  the  Papists.  Nine- 
tentha  of  what  has  been  so  voided  is  utter  fiction — ^the  residue' 
is  pitiful  trifling.  On  this  subject  we  are  permitted  to  adopt  a 
statement  by  an  individual  who  was  present  at  the  first  Meet- 
ing, which  was  intended  for  the  Caledonian  Mercury  some 
time  ago,  but  not  published.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  communings  preceded  the  Pro-Popery  concern  ? 

<  I  was  present  at  the  Meeting  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel  on 
*•  Saturday  last,  and  I  assure  you,  that  the  statement  in  your 

*  ^paper  of  the  res  gestOj  is  altogether  a  distortion.     Although' 

*  I  got  no  notice,  I  heard  of  the  Meeting,  and  attended  it. 

*  And  soon  after  the  gentlemen  assembled.  Sir  Patrick  Wal- 

*  ker,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  P.  Robertson,  was  called  to  the 

*  chidr*     Mr  Robertson  said,  that  as  it  was  a  private  Meet- 

*  ing,  it  was  to  be  presumed  no  individual,  who  had  not  been 
^  invited  to  attend,  or  who  was  not  friendly  to  the  object  for 
'  which  it  was  called,  would  be  disposed  to  remain,  as  it  was 

*  strictly  a  private  Meeting.     Upon  this  being  stated,  a  gen- 

*  tleman,  whose  name  and  person  are  unknown  to  me,  rose 
'  np  and  said,  that  he  considered  it  an  extraordinary  thing,' 

*  that  any  Meeting  should  be  held  in  this  free  country,  at  which' 
'  any  individual  could  not  attend  and  express  his  sentiments:' 
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And  this  was  attered  in  an  impaaBioned  tone  CMtaMy ;  Imt 
what  quantum  of  *^  surprise  and  indignation  '-  were,  in  it,  I 
cannot  tell  you.  Mr  Robertson  said,  that  the  Meeting  was 
quite  a  private  Meeting^  as  much  so  as  a  dinner  party  in  a 
private  bouse ;  and  if  any  one  was  disposed  to  intrude  upon 
them,  the  Meeting  had  a  very  easy  remedy  at  faand^*'4o  adr 
joum  to  another  rootn.  Another  gentleman,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  remain,  inquired  by  whom  it  had  been  called; 
but  a  general  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the  Meeting  httT- 
ing  been  manifested,  those  two  orators  retired,  with  one 
or  two  other  persons  in  their  train.  Thus  far  I  am  war- 
ranted to  go,  because  thus  far  the  proceedings  were  pnUie^ 
when  persons  uncalled  obtruded  themselves  on  a  private  as- 
semblage of  gentlemen.  It  will  not  excite  much  surprise, 
that  the  presence  of  two  Roman  Catholics  was  not  consider- 
ed necessary  on  such  an  occasion ;  nor  will  you  be  surprised, 
when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  them  was  the  individual  who 
lately  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  to  obtain  for  publica- 
tion the  Jid<^-€onf€8fnoH8  of  Burke,  without  the  sanetioii  4if 
the  public  authorities,  and  who  has  since  been  the  chief  or- 
gan of  a  Catholic  petition  from  Edinburgh,  without  tlie 
sanction  of  the  respectable  Catholic  Bishop  and  Cleigymaii 
of  Edinburgh. 

*  Thus  far  as  to  the  preliminaries.  As  to  what  passed  afior 
these  intruders  retired,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  any  partU 
cttlars,  although  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  no  perscm  pre- 
sent  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  published  to  the  wbole 
world.  They  were  private  ;-^and  that  is  enough  to  any  one 
who  has  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  about  him ; — ^nor  do  I 
think  it  creditable  to  any  Journal,  in  suchcircumstances,  to  pub- 
lish the  reports  of  any  correspondent,  however  "  intelligent  '* 
he  may  be.  What,  therefore,  I  have  to  do,  is  to  bear  negative 
testimony  to  nearly  all  that  you  and  the  Scotsman  have  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  In  the/irti  place,  it  is  noting  that  tfiere 
were  only  twenty-eight  persons  present  after  the  CatkoUc  gen^ 
ikmen  retired.  Above  for^,  most  of  whom  were  present,  sub- 
scribed the  resolutions  before  leaving  the  room.  Mr  Patrick 
Robertson  did  not  utter  the  words  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Scotsman.  He  did  no^  say  that  the  meeting  had  been  esq^md 
in  the  Scotsman.  Mr  Campbell  did  not  express  himself  as 
reported.  The  Nobleman  was  *' comprelunided"  by  every 
one  present,  except  the  ^  intelligent  corremondeot ;  ''-^-and 
Bailiie  Luke  did  noi  say  what  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  whole 
statement  in  the  Scotsman  is  a  tissue  of  partial,  disfointed, 
and  contemptible  perversions  of  what  was  really  expressed ; 
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<  and  k  19  i^markable  £91:. the  Uxtsi  owieBWfk  of  every  thing  im- 

<  portant  in  the  coliferenee) — ^mpre  especially  in  omitting  en- 

<  tirely  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  character  and  attributes 

*  of  the  Cadudicrelig^KMiy  which  all  the  CaUudics,  and  all  the 
^  fVhigs^  andaU  the  tri7nmei^»m  Scotland,  would  be  puzzled  to 

*  answer.  Farther  X  ^m  not  at  liberty  to  go.  But,  I  can  as- 
«  sore  yoii^  that  theire  were  som^  persons  present  who  are  not 
^  afraid  to  avow  and  to  defend  their  opinions  on  this  subject, 

*  on  all  fitting  occasions.     I  leave  you  and  the  public  to  judge 

*  of  the  motives  of  the  '^  surprised, "  and  ^^  indignant,  "  and 
^'  intelligent "  gentlemen,  who  have  ventured  to  give  SLjidse 

*  account  of  these  proceedings  at  this  private  meeting.  Pray, 
'  when  was  the  meeting  for  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  held  ? 

*  No  one  in  Edinburgh  heard  of  it  until  it  appeared  in  the 

*  London  newspapers,  as  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  qf 
«  BUnburghr 


Snee  the  foregoing  remarks  were  in  types,  we  have  seen,  in  the  ^dvidmrgh 
Camrant  %3/i  yesterday,  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor-General  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
tn  wlridi  he  uneqniToeaUy  admits  that  the  '  understanding '  hetwizt  them  was  to 
diseountenance  anj  'abating*  raeethng ; — but  affirms  diat  he  was  not  pledged  to 
abstain  firora  leagnmg  hmiself  with  those  who  were  indmed  to  hul,  with  their  ap- 
phuacaji  the  new-born  vievrs  and  mearores  of  Administration.  This,  howerer* 
does  not  extricate  the  learned  gentleman  Irom  the  awkward  predicament  in  whidi 
he  hM  placed  himself,  of  halving  eohtrived  by  his  counsel  to  obstruct  one  cbss  of, 
h^  Majesty's  subjects  in  exereisinff  their  undoubted  privilege  of  meeting  puhlidy 
for  the  pufpose  of  petitioning  Parliament,^-«nd  immediatdy  afterwards  taking  a 
dedded  lead  in  pro^ring  a  public  meeting  for  another  class  of  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
boish,  to  get  tip»  in  the  mott  agitating  modtt  petitions  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
SctUless  does  it  free  him' from  the  imputation  of  disingenuousness  towards  the 
LfOid  Provost,  in  doing  so  trithout  the  slightest  communication  with  that  ManS" 
trmiet  ot  explaining  to  mm  any  circumstance  which  could  warrant  such  a  deviation 
from  the  course  arranged  betwixt  them.  Neither  does  that  letter  specify  the  evi^ 
denee  of  his  sttitement,  that  the  first  reqnisitionists  ever  advertised  that  they  were 
to  hold  m  public  meeting.  In  truth,  no  such  advfrtisements  ever  appeared ;— but^ 
advertisements  did  appear  saying  that  there  was  to  be  no  public  meeting.  There 
was  no  ferment,— >no  agitation  whatever,— «nd  to  rest  on  the  appearance  of  some 
paltrv  placards,  as  of  an  agitating  nature,  as  warranting  a  deviation  from  the  course 
wliicli  he  and  the  Lord  Provost  had  arranged  as  expedient,  is  too  flimsy  a  pre- 
text for  the  occasion*.  Whether  the  Loid  Provost  will  answer  this  letter  pub- 
liefy  or  not,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  in  a  dinr  or  two,  we  shall  probably  collect  and 

Ehlisli  all  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,-^md  leave  the  pvb^ 
to  judge  for  themselves.  I^t  it  be  recollected  always,  however,  that  neither 
the  Ajiti-Popery  requisitionists,  nor  their  Committee,  ever  sanctioned  any  of  those 
pliicards,  which  seem  to  have  put  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  in  a  state  of 
agitation.     This  wc  know,  though  not  in  their  secrets. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  Saturday  has  been  heralded  by 
a  dttmi-i^ficial  flourish  in  the  Mercury  of  yesterdav. 

*  The  principal  resolution  will  be  moved  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Sir  James 
'  W.  Moncrdff,  Baronet ;  while  the  Reverend  lir  Chalmers  will,  in  all  proba- 
'  bilitT,  move  the  adoption  of  the  Petition.  These  celebrated  men  will,  therefore, 
'  be  toe  prin^pal  speakers-;  but  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Mr  Cockbum  will  likewise  move 
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'  reiolutumi,  and  addrest  the  meeting ;  mo  ihatf  independently  of  te  gnat  public 
'  object  for  which  the  meeting  is  to  1^  convened,  t'l  wilt  exhibU  a  eonUeUatwn  of 
*  talent  and  genius  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  empire,  perhaps,  or  in  Europe,  tan 
'  at  this  moment  jtaratieU  * 

Bravo !  Huzza !  Three  cheers !  Huzza !  One  cheer  more !  Huzza !  We  dmll 
have  *  all  the  planets  in  their  turn '  on  Saturday.  Therefore^  O  citizens  of  the 
Modem  Athens !  prepare  yourselves  for  a  complete  be-dazzlement !  For  our- 
sdves,  we  have  so  often  gazed  iroon  the  '  Constellation,  *  that  they  have  no  more 
effect  upon  us  than  the  gas-fights  in  George- street.  How  'agitating'  all  this 
must  be !  How  impressive  upon  those  who  look  from  a&r !  How  brilliant  will  this 
burst  of  attic  genius  shine  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,— hy  the 
reports  in  our  new8papers,«-and  by  the  speeches  of  Mr  Henry  Brougham  and  Mr 
Joseph  Hume !  Mercy  on  us  ;*-a  perfect  explosion  of  light  from  the  PariiameaU 
House !    More  of  this  anon. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EvEEY  person  who  has  even  a  slight  acquuntance  with  the  newspaper  press  of 
Edinburgh,  must  be  satisfied  that,  at  present,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  m  theb 
columns  an  uninfluenced  detail  of  any  of  the  occurrences  which  may  take  plaoe 
among  us,  or  in  other  parts  of  Scotiand,  during  the  agitation  of  the  measures  now 

Cmdine  in  Parliament.  Three  or  four  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensively  dicu- 
ted  of  our  newspapers  are  under  the  immediate  direction  or  collateral  influence 
of  the  Pro-Popeij  requisitionists.  That  being  the  case,  it  requires  no  ghoat  to  tell 
the  result  We  impute  no  blame  to  them  for  their  Icaiungs,— oordo  we  ascribe 
any  sordid  motives  to  any  one ;  but  tiiis  Tract  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers,  over  which  neither  the  Pro-Popish,  nor  the  Anti-Oatholic  requisitionisti^ 
have  the  sliffhtest  influence.  It  will  be  continued  once,  twice,  or  three  times  »* 
week,---or  daily,  as  occasion  may  require,—;and  will  cease  only  when  this  stn^rie 
of  sentiment  is  over.  Gain  is  not  the  object  in  view ;  but  the  public  will  assuredly 
find  in  it  some  things  which  they  will  not  see  in  any  Edinburgh  newspaper.  In  an 
especial  manner,  we  wish  to  preserve  a  record  of  aU  the  proceedings  and  remon-^ 
atrances  in  Scotland  against  the  measures  now  in  progress ;— so  that  some  trace 
may  remain  that  Scotiand,  if  she  must  yield,  has  not  yidded  basely,  and  in  silence, 
to  Court  intrigue  and  unconstitutional  proceedings. 


No.  IL  will  be  published  on  Monday 0 
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THE  LIBERAL,   OR  PRO-PQPERY  MEETING  AT 

EDINBURGH. 

Oh  Saturday  last,  this  Great  Meeting  was  hdd  in  the  Great 
Geovge  Street  Assembly  Room  !  It  wes  exactly  the  sort  of 
tiling  we  expected, — and,  indeed,  we  had  by  anticipation  prer 
pared  a  report  of  the  whole  afiair,  but  had  not  the  erudty  to 
bereave  the  parties  of  the  glory  and  triumph  of  ant  day,  by 
publishing  our  prophetical  report  before  the  real  orations  were 
ddivered.  As  we  predicted,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
wvMidsrfttl  phenomenoii  of  this  description  that  ever  appeared 
s«WTiTir['  us !— Bat  lest  our  account  of  the  matter  should  be 
tlHNii^t  jocular  and  written  in  irony,  we  beg  leave  to  give  the 
grave  and  excellent  descriptions  of  it,  which  appear  in  the  r^ 
oords  preserved  by  its  devoted  Chroniclers,  ia  one  of  these^ 
(tbe  Mercury),  it  is  narrated,  that — 

tt  In  poiat  of  niimberB»  fiak,  resDectability,  and  talent,  no  meeting  of  eqnal 
w^ght  and  importance  was  eyer  pemaps  convened  in  this  city ;  and  we  cannot 
'  'la  doubt  that  it  will  be  viewed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  country  at 
i  one  of  ^e  most  authoritative  expressions  of  public  opinion,  which  the  mea* 
in  progresa  have  yet  dicited*  In  fact,  the  great  cause  of  toleration  itself  has 
Ifab  day  ^ned  a  mi^ty  triumph  amongst  us ;  mving  rallied  around  it  all  that  is 
most  distinguished  for  rank  and  taleni  in  our  citv,  and  baring  been  advocated  by 
tile  bold,  maseulinei  argumentative  eloquence  of  Moncrei^  and  the  fervid  eamest- 
nesB,  ifwstolic  sincerity,  and  over»matiering  enihuiiasm  of  Dt  Chalmeis,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brilliant  display  made  by  several  other  speakers  of  the  highest  emi- 
nsnoo  and  talotts.  *  The  speech  of  Dr  Chalmers,  mdeed,  formed  one  of  the 
flMMt  stiikimr  ieatures  of  this  meeting.  That  celebrated  man  rose  above  himself ^ 
asd  above  aff  lua  fbnner  eflbrts  upon  this  occasion,  exempliffing^  in  the  dfectspro- 

*  VMe  our  First  Number,  p.  7. 
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dueed  by  his  address  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  auditory,  all  the  woikders 
which  are  related  of  the  great  ancient  master$  oforatory»  From  the  first  he  took 
entire  possession  of  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  m  a  little  time  the  speU  be- 
came complete.  He  shot  a  species  of  electric  influence  throug:h  them,  and  devatcd 
them,  for  the  moment,  to  the  height  of  his  own  exaltation.  And,  with  the  except 
tion  of  Sheridan's  famous  speech  at  Warren  Hasting's  Trial,  upon  the  Begom 
charge,  we  doubt  much  if  any  speech  of  modem  times  nas  ever  been  greeted  with 
such  rapturous  and  repeated  bui^sts  of  applause.  At  the  conclusion,  the  wh<de 
assembly,  amounting  to  little  short  of  two  thousand  persons,  simultaneously  rooe^ 
and  waving  their  hats  in  the  air,  raised  deafening  shouts  and  huzzas,  which  ccm- 
tinued  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  would  hare  been  prolonged,  but  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  with  the  remaining  business  of  tne  meeting.  Nor  was  Dr 
Chalmers  the  oidv  member  of  the  Learned  Body  to  which  he  belongs  present  upon 
this  occasion.  To  the  eternal  honour  of  our  great  Metropolitan  University,  no 
less  than  ten  of  her  Professors,  including  the  most  distinguished  names  of  trfiicfa 
she  can  boast,  attended  the  meeting;  for,  besides  Dr  Chalmers,  we  observed  Pro- 
fessors Leslie,  Wallace,  Jameson,  fifell,  Napier,  Pillans,  Alison,  Russell,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton, "  &c. 

In  the  Scotsman  it  is  said : — 

«  The  meeting  this  day  has  surpassed  our  expectations.  It  was,  perhaps,  tke 
most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  ever  held  under  one  roof  in  Scotland,  llie 
large  room,  including  tne  gallenr,  was  completely  crowded,  ana  we  should  suppose 
that  it  contained  more  mui  iSOO  persons.  Indeed,  the  pressure  was  so  grent^ 
that  the  impatience  of  those  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  room,  who  could  not  hear 
the  speakers,  threatened  at  one  time  to  prevent  the  business  of  the  meeting  from 
proceeding.  Many,  we  believe,  at  that  time  judged,  from  the  noise  and  cuimoar 
which  prevailed,  that  there  was  much  division  of  opinion ;  and  yet,  after  quietneaa 
was  restored,  by  the  singular  dexterity  of  Mr  Cockbum,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
meeting  was  ever  ,more  narmonious.  Of  the  speeches  delivered,  our  hurried  re. 
port  can  give  but  a  feeble  idea.  Those  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Dr  Chalmers 
were  full  of  polWerful  eloquence,  and  were  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  most  cor- 
dial and  unanimous  bursts  of  applause.  We  have  no  time  for  lengthened 
marks,  but  may  assert,  without  ttie  risk  of  being  contradicted  by  any  one  who 
present,  that  a  meeting  better  entitled  to  represent  the  intelligencet  talent^  n 
and  reUgious/eeling  of  Scotland^  was  never  convened  in  the  country. 

But,  alas  !  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  this  life  unmingled  with 
some  bitterness  in  the  cup.  After  the  business  was  opened 
from  the  chair,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  had  delivered  his  speech, 
(which  was  not  without  interruptions),  and  read  a  long  tire- 
some letter  from  Dr  Thomson,  this  congregation  of  ^  rank,  re- 
*  spectability,  and  talent, '  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  '  agitation, ' 
which  must  have  been  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  the  Solicitor- 
General.  For  the  better  part  of  half  an  hour,  this  patrician 
meeting  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  plebeian  uproar,  which 
was  so  ^  authoritative, '  as  to  bid  open  defiance  to  the  preses, — 
and  to  drown  entirely  the  voices  of  the  orators.  But  lest  we 
be  suspected  of  quizzing,  we  shall,  as  formerly,  give  the  grave 
account  of  the  matter  from  the  heralds  of  the  Meeting. 

**  Dr  Maclagak  rose  to  move  the  second  resolution,  and  began  to  address  the 
meeting,  but  a  great  commotion  and  noise  arose,  which,  for  some  time,  intermpt- 
ed  entirely  the  proceedings.  A  number  of  persons  in  the  remoter  parts  of  tho 
room  pressed  tOH-ards  the  platform,  calling  out  "  gallery,— gallery,  **  intimating, 
it  should  seern^  that  the  speakers  should  leave  the  platform  at  one  end  of  the  roonit 
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and  take  tfadr  place  in  the  music  galleiyy  which  it  iii  the  middle  of  it  These 
calls  eotitinaed  to  increase^  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most  riolent  pressure 
and  uproar,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for  any  individual  to  be 
heard,— and  for  some  time  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this  turmoil  was  occamon- 
ed  bj  anxiety  among  those  at  a  distance  to  get  nearer  the  platform,  or  by  persons 
wiio  meant  to  disturb  and  intemmt  the  proceedings.  The  Chairman,  and  many< 
odber  gentlemen,  attempted  to  obtain  order  and  silence,— but  the  tumult  con- 
tinued«  Mr  J.  A.  Muiiay  stood  up  on  a  form,  and  said,  **  I  now  move  that  any 
neiBon  who  calls  "gaUary,"  shall  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Uproar  continued.  Mr  Jeffirey  attempted  to  speak  to  order,  but  could  not  be 
lieard. 

**  Dr  Chalmsbs-^I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  every  friend  to  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing will,  for  one  moment,  reflect  on  the  discredit  such  conduct  attaches  to  Oar 
cause.  Just  permit  us  to  speak,  and  not  one  of  us  but  will  be  able  to  make  you 
hear  on  the  deafest  side  of  your  head.  Allow  the  arranged  order  of  business  to, 
pitxeed. 

**  After  fiuther  unroar,  Mr  CocntKN  was,  amid  manv  interruptions,  listened' 
to.  He  said,  that  uie  object  of  those  who  called  out  **  Gallery,  '*  was  to  get  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  speak  to  go  there.  Now,  they  will  not  go  to  the  gallery, 
—that  is  settled,— and  the  only  otner  alternative  is  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  Some 
one  called  out,  **  No,  no.  *'  Mr  Cockbum  said,  you  need  not  say  "  No,  no ; " 
that  does  not  depend  on  you,^>ut  on  the  Churman.  If  he  leaves  the  chair,  the 
meeting  is  dissolved ;  and  if  order  is  not  restored  in  three  minutes,  he  will  leave 
the  chior,  and  dissolve  the  meeting.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  and  order 
bang  once  more  restored,  the  business  proceeded  without  further  interrup- 
tioo.  ** 

**  There  was,  during  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Moncrei^  occasional  clamour 
and  eries  of  ■<  go  to  the  gaJlei^.  '*  The  room  was  so  much  crowded,  that  many 
individuals  were  incommodiously  placed,  and  could  not  hear  so  distinctly  as  they 
inahed.  The  cry  amons  this  portion  of  the  auditory  was,  that  the  speakers 
ahoald  adjourn  to  the  gallery,  under  the  idea  that  they  would  then  heaf  better. 
€kk  Dr  BAachtgan  rising  to  address  the  chair,  this  damour  became  general,  and  al- 
together interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Mr  J.  A.  Mubaay  en- 
dnvoured  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  moved,  that  whoever  shall  repeat  the  cry 
of  gallery,  should  be  turned  out.    This,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect. 

**  The  SQUcrroB-GENERAL  ap])ealed  to  the  gallantir  of  the  meeting,— the 
nUeiT  being  filled  principally  witn  ladies,— and  exclaimed,  "  Who  would  wish  to 
disloofpe  the  ladies  from  the  gallery?"  fcheertj.  This  seemed  at  first  likely  to 
have  the  effect,  but  the  persomd  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  malecontenta 
seemed  to  be  superior  to  their  better  feelings,  and  clamours  were  again  repeated. 
Dr  Chaluebs  rose,  and  with  a  voice  of  stentorian  strength  called  out,  «  If  gentlel. 
men  will  onlv  preserve  order,  we  engage  to  make  them  hear,  aye,  and  on  the  deafest 
side  of  their  needs.  "'^{Laughter,  J 

^  Mr  CoccBUEN.— The  friends  who  are  around  me,  believe,  that  in  going  to  the 
gallery,  you  would  be  no  better,  for  they  would  not  be  better  heaid,  (Cries  of 
**  Yes  you  will,  *')  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  needless  to  sa^r  any  more  about  it 
—for  believing  that,  they  will  not  kq,^  Cheers. )  Now  that  being  the  state  of  the 
fact,  a  call  for  <'  gallery  *'  is,  in  other  words,  a  osU  for  disturbance.  If  advantage 
be  taken  by  secret  emissaries  to  do  that  which  Parliament  would  interpret  into  a 
disorderly  meeting,  the^  will  be  disappointed,  for  it  shall  not  be  our  meeting,  we 
shall  dissolve  it,  and,  if  any  cannot  remain,  the  door  is  open,  and  the  kindest  thiiig 
they  can  do  is  to  remove.  Therefore,  I  make  this  motion,  that,  if  this  disturbance 
continue  three  minutes  lon^,  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved,  and  that  is  done  if 
the  Chdrman  leave  the  chair ;  and,  if  we  dissolve  tiiis  meeting  to  meet  again,  there 
must  be  a  system  of  reigulations  adopted,  that  will  effectually  exclude  such  as  die* 
tnxb  the  present.  I  have  just  to  observe,  that  to  the  gallery  we  will  not  go ;  so  it 
is  in  vain  to  speak  of  it.  The  practical  question,  then  here,  just  is  this :— That 
tf  there  be  not  silence  in  three  minutes  more,  we  will  dissolve  me  meeting.  Now, 
be  silent,^  know  you  can  keep^silence,— for  you  are  silent  now.  " 
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fiuty  passii^  from  all  these  trivial  and  aoddental  dieina» 
stances,  which  are  inseparable,  we  believe,  from  every  mvlti- 
tudinous  deliberaiive  assembly,  we  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
notice  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion.  The  Dean  of  Pi^ 
cutty's  speech,  after  all,  was  the  only  one  in  which  there  was 
the  slightest  approach  to  the  merits  of  the  great  question  now  Z 

in  agitation, — ^for  all  the  others  were  merely  congratulatieDay 
addresses  by  the  parties  to  one  another,  arising  out  of  the  re- 
cent measures  of  administration, — and  so  far  from  being  held 
as  one  of  the  most  <  authoritative  expressions  of  public  opinion '  ^ 

in  Scotland,-— or,  as  <  entitled  to  represent  the  inteOigenice^  ta^  '^ 

*  lent,  mortdf  and  religious  feeling  of  Scotland,'  we  venture  ta  ^ 

assert,  and  we  hope  to  establish,  that  there  never  was  a  pubKc 
meeting  in  it  entitled  to  less  r^ard,  if  we  look  to  the  matter 
and  substance  of  their  proceedings,  (with  which  alone  we  have 
any  thing  to  do),  and  overlook  entirely  their  pretensions  to  all 
the  talent — and  all  the  rank — ^and  all  the  respectability  in  the  ^ 

city  of  Edinburgh ; — ^for  assuredly,  there  never  was  a  more 
flimsy  piece  of  stage  trick  and  artificial  trapping  attempted  to  "* 

•be  paissed  off  as  a  grave  and  learned  exposition  of  the  topics  in* 
volved  in  the  measures  under  consideration. 

And  here  we  beg  most  pcnntedly  to  disclaim  all  intenti<m  of 
appealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  the  ^ 

vulgar.  We  mean  to  address  ourselves  to  the  enlightened,-^ 
the  well-educated, — the  sober-minded, — ^the  religious,  the  loyal  ^ 

and  the  orderly  members  of  society  in  our  community ;  and  of  * 

this  class,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  Edinburgh, — 
neither  high  nor  low  in  rank, — ^neither  titled  personages  nor 
ignorant  paupers,  who  are  as  capable  as  any  of  the  great  array 
that  was  marshalled  out  on  the  platform  last  Saturday,— of 
jfldmgjbr  themselves  upon  the  subject  which  now  interests  the 
oaiional  mind. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  look  to  the 
aspect  of  society  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
have  acquired  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  apparent  public 
ej^nion  of  £<Unbuigh.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  con- 
nections of  some  with  the  aristocracy  and  public  office, — ^the 
talents  of  others, — and  the  honourable  character  of  the  profee* 
sioe  generally,  entitle  the  Bar  to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  their  fellow-citizens ; — but,  above  all,  their  professional  ha- 
bits of  public  qpeaking,  often  give  to  this  class  a  pre-eminence 
and  a  oonspicnous  position  in  the  eyes  of  thehr  eountrymeny 
which  really  raises  them  beyond  their  proper  sphere  in  matters 
of  general  concernment.  And  wo  are  quite  convinced,  thai 
there  are  numbers  of  persons  in  diflbrent  professions  and  walka 
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of  fife^  immeasureably  superior  to  many,  nay,  even  to  the  high-* 
est  of  them  in  mattera  of  general  knowledge.  In  saying  so, 
we  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from  the  just  dignity  and  influence 
of  the  Bar  of  Scotland ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  assume,-— or 
allow  its  adulators'  to  ascribe  to  it, — all  the  talent,  and  all  the 
knowled^,  and  atll  the  wisdom,  either  of  our  country  or  of  its 
cufital;  attd  we  must  demur  most  distinctly  to  that  subser-* 
▼iency  which  induees  some  of  our  public  writers  to  offer  such 
incense  at  this  shrine.  Neither  do  we  think  the  Rev.  Doctor, 
who  made  a  figure  on  Saturday,  entitled  to  any  such  an  epis* 
copal  superiority  over  his  brethren  of  the  church,  as  to  be 
reckoned,  as  was  the  case  on  Saturday,  the  rqmsentaHve  of  the 
Church  of  Seodand.  We  know  he  is  a  <  fervid  orator, ' — and 
beyond  that,  he  is  not  rated  very  highly,  among  persons  of 
discernment,  except  as  a  single  hearted  and  gpod  man.  All 
we  meant  to  infer  is,  that  the  public  of  Edinburgh  cannot  con- 
sent that  the  dogmata  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty,— or  the  decla- 
mations of  Dr  Chalmers,  shall  be  held  by  the  world  to  be  an 
epitome  of  all  the  talent  and  all  the  genius  of  Edinburgh. 

As  to  the  rank,^  &c.  of  the  persons  assembled,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly quite  respectable ;  but  they  enjoy  no  monopoly  of 
respectalnlity,  or  any  other  quality.  They  have  a  very  good 
r^t  to  express  their  own  opinion ;  but  it  cannot  be  conceded, 
ihai  all  who  differ  from  them  are  disreputable  in  character,  or 
mean  in  intellect,  or  ignorant  and  hot-headed  zealots.  We 
never  see  any  one  so  prone  to  denounce  his  neighbour  as  a 
Ugot  and  an  ignoramus, — as  a  mai|  who  unites  a  portion  of 
both  characters,  or  something  worse  in  his  own  person, — and 
who  satisfies  hhnself  with  declamation  instead  of  proof. 

With  all  due  respect,  then,  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  we 
must  subject  the  proceedings  of  Saturday  to  a  little  criticism. 
And  though  we  cannot  overtake  all  the  spei^ers  and  their  re- 
solutions, and  their  petition  to-day,  we  promise  to  dissect  them 
in  succession, — ^b^nning  with  the  very  worthy  and  respec- 
table Dean  of  Faculty, — ^the  only  one  among  them,  we  must 
say,  who  got  within  the  '  circumvallations '  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

And,  in  Hie  first  place,  we  must  grapple  with  his  exordium. 
That  portion  of  it  to  which  we  refer  is  reported,  and  fiEuthfully 
reported,  in  the  foUowing  terms : — 

,  **  It  Uy— it  would  be  idle  and  uncandid  to  diflginte  the  fiict,  that  theze  is  still  a 
diileiaioe  of  opinion  in  the  country  on  this  suljrject ;  though  I  will  not  readily  ad. 
nit  that  its  extent  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  popular  clamour,  and  by  the  unfair 
■MB1U  which  have  been  taken  to  raise  thai  elamourf  by  thoee  who  have  either  f»uf- 
^mdentoodj  or  wiJ^Mif  mitreptemUed  the  queUion  at  issue*  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Bmy  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  soTemmentp  eon* 
"densg  the  pontion  which  the  qtiestion  had  assumed  in  the  hinds  of  theministen 
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of  tfa«  Crown,  that  it  wu  not  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
the  public  of  Edinburgh  on  the  sutject  But  (Ae  proeeedingt  adopted  b^  otkefm 
rendered  it  impouikle  to  aUow  the  matter  to  stand.  When  we  see  a  petitkm  a- 
gainst  all  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics  advertited  aa  the  petition  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinhurgh,  withotit  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  it  foat  ^ot  up,  or  the  eon* 
Huet  of  those  who  have  prepared  it,  we  never  can  permit  that  petition  to  so  to  Par* 
liament,  as  expressing  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Edinbuigfai  knowing  ana  belieriqga 
at  we  sincerely  do,  thiftt  a  large  majority  of  the  inteUigencCf  of  all  those  Scotsmen 
in  Edinburgh  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  question  of  citdl  rights,  are  in  fa  • 
vour  of  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.— (Heta,  hear.)  We  therefore  came 
to  the  resolution  of  desiring  a  meeting,  to  propose  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  never  doubting  mat  this  was  the  only  way  to  prepare  men*s  minds  to 
consider  the  Question ;  and  that  it  can  only  he  fairly  done  by  bringing  the  subject 
previously  betore  them  at  a  public  meeting.'-^Cheers.J  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
petition  which  is  got  up  without  a  public  meeting,  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
weight,  or  to  any  comparative  weight,  with  one  which  is  discussed  at,  and  signed 
after,  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  subject ;  and  for  this  pkin  reason,  that  at  a 


III  as  far  as  the  learned  Dean  refers  to  wtfaxr  means  having 
been  employed  to  raise  popular  clamour,  by  those  who  have 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  the  true  question  at  issue,  we 
have  nothing  to  say, — ^because  the  insinuation  is  too  vague  to 
be  grasped, — and  it  is  of  no  importance  to  others,  that  he  and 
some  of  his  friends  thought  it  was  not  either  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  But 
when  he  says  the  proceedings  adopted  by  others  rendered  it 
impossible  to  allow  the  matter  to  stand, — and  that  ^*  a  petition 
against  all  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics  was  advertised  as 
the  petition  qfthe  citizens  of  Editdmrgh^  without  thinking  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  got  up,  or  the  co'ducl  of  those  who  have 
prepared  it^ "  jf^.,  we  meet  something  which  warrants  us  to  call 
upon  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  specify  to  the  public  the  particu- 
lars to  which  he  alludes.  There  was  only  one  petition  got  up 
that  we  are  aware  of,  prepared  by  the  Cofnmittee  apjpointed  at 
a  private  Meeting  on  the  28th  ulto:  that  is  a  petition  from 
the  persons  who  sign  it,  not  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  as  all  these  inuendoes  are  linked  together,  they 
must,  in  ffur  construction,  be  held  to  apply  to  the  gentlemen 
of  that  Committee.  Now  we  thus  publicly  challenge  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  or  any  of  his  fellow  requisitionists,  to  assert,,  and 
to  prove,  that  any  unlair  means  were  used  by  the  requisition- 
ists, or  their  Committee,  evidently  thus  aUuded  to,  for  excit- 
ing public  clamour — any  thing  clandestine,  dishonourable,  or 
improper.  The  requisitionists  manfully  subscribed  their  names 
to  a  requisition  for  a  public  Meeting,  to  express  (as  they  had  a 
full  rignt  to  do,  without  consulting  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  or 
any  other,)  their  own  feelings  wd  opinions  to  the  Legislature, 
upon  a  most  momentous  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
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eounirj.  This  was  presented  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Qtfj  in  observance  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  on  such  occa- 
doDi;  and  although,  by  the  advice  of  the  Solicitor-Greneral, 
iu8  Lordship  declined  callii^  the  desired  Meeting,  the  requi- 
ationiBts  and  their  Committee  saw  no  reason  in  all  this  for 
abandoning  their  honest  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the 
measures  now  pending  in  Parliament.  They  never  advertised 
dieir  petition  as  that  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  or  expected 
that  it  would  be  held  as  expressing  the  sense  of  otf  the  citizens 
(/Edinburgh;  and  while  we,  as  individual  requisitionists  and 
ssbecribers  of  the  petition,  admit  that  other  persons  who  chose 
to  present  counter  petitions  had  a  good  right  to  do  so,  we  re- 
pd,  as  utterly  unfounded,  eveary  imputation,  by  whomsoever 
made,  which  is  calculated  to  create  an  impression,  that  any 
tiuog  unfair,  or  ungentlemanly,  or  reprehensible  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  can  by  possibility  be  connected  with  the  prepara^ 
tionor  signature  of  the  petition  from.  Edinburgh  against  the 
eoDcessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
Dean's  assumption,  that  he  knew,  or  had  any  means  of  know* 
ing^  that  ^^  a  large  majority  of  the  intelligence  of  all  those 
Scotsmen  in  Edinburgh  who  are  capabk  of  estimating  the 
<|Qe8tion  of  civil  rights,  are  in  &vour  of  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities. "  We  deny  the  assertion ;  and  we  main- 
tain that  there  never  was  a  petition  sent  from  Edinburgh  to 
Ptfliament,  to  which  names  of  greater  respectability,  in  point 
rf  intelligence,  religious  j»inciple,  and  capacity  to  judge  of 
tk  question  at  issue,  was  appended.  We  do  not  deny  that 
tWe  are  many  intelligent  and  capable  persons  in  Edinburgh 
apposed  to  the  prayer  of  that  petition ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ad- 
^tted  that  all  intelligence,  and  all  capacity,  is  gifted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  his  political  sect. 

There  is  another  assertion  to  which  we  cannot  accede,-~that 
a  public  meeting  is  the  onlp  way  to  prepare  men's  minds  to 
consider  the  question,— or  tJiat  it  can  only  be  fairly  done  by 
l^ingbg  the  subject  previously  forward  at  a  public  meeting. 
In  our  humble  apprehensions,  a  public  meeting  is  a  very  ex<r 
pedient  mode  for  any  set  of  men  co-operating,  to  express  their 
joint  opinions  upon  any  subject, — but  it  is  the  very  worst  pos- 
sible to  prepare  their  minds  on  a  subject  which  requires  patient 
mvestigation,  reading  and  meditation.  If  a  man's  mind  is  not, 
byaach  discipline  and  preparation,  fitted  to  go  to  a  public 
'oeating^  )ie  is  more  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  bold  and  hardy 
^^i^rtion^  and  frothy  declamation,  than  enlightened — and  it  is 
^cult,  indeed,  to  figure  any  aeene  less  calculated  than  an 
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npMiariom  BmcmMirge  of  IMO  ot  8000  petple,  ibr  a  muk  «o 
/wtpore  Us  mind  for  fitty  snbjeet.  In  siioha  atvMlM,  lie  it 
liilble  to  be  oonfoanded  in  a  mob^-— excited  by  artificial  OTtttMyi 
or  misled  by  eonning  slanders.  He  is  apt  to  be  cdrriod  away 
by  mere  animal  sympathy,  and  to  have  bis  sober  judgment 
perrerted  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  enthusiastie  oroi*^  atirred 
np  to  senseless  din  by  '  feathers'  without  weight,  and  *  cioloiir- 

<  ings '  of  doubtful  beauty.  But,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
the  requimtioaists  gainst  Catholic  concessions,  umked  to  ek- 
pttess  puUiely,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions,  their  oneii  <seBti» 
meats  on  thi^  subject.  They  were  prerented  from  so  doing  in 
a  manner  not  very  creditable  to  some  of  the  parties  ieoncemed, 
which  need  not  be  repeated, — and  having  then  prepared  a  pe» 
tition  for  the  consideration  of  their  fellow  citizena,  they  left  it 
open  for  such  as  chose  to  subscribe.  Printed  copies  were  ex- 
hibited  in  every  place  where  it  lay  for  signature,^-and  if  aay 
man  signed  it  without  being  convinced  ^  its  truth  in  matter 
of  fact,  or  its  soundness  in  principle,  the  fault  lay  with  faifliy 
not  with  those  who  drew  it  up  and  laid  it  open  for  sigualure. 

In  the  case  of  the  petition  against  the  coneesskma,  the  piti- 
tion  required  no  harangue  to  expldn  its  principles.  They  were 
embodied  in  its  bosom,  and  spoke  a  language  intelligible  to 
every  man  who  knew  aught  either  of  the  principles  of  ret^ien 
professed  in  Scotland,  or  aught  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Go- 
vernment. There  are  some  petitions,  indeed,  which  require  as 
explanation  of  their  principles, — ^because  these  are  so  mystified 
in  vague  generalities,  that  they  have  absolutely  no  rational 
meaning  in  themselves.  Such  petitions  assuredly  require  some 
explanation,  and  they  are  not  slwajrs  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
any  intelligible  illustration. 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  enter  on  all  the  topics  of  tiie  Dean's 
speech,  but  we  shall  advert  to  the  only  two  points  in  it  which 
had  the  slightest  shadow  of  novelty. — *  One  thiiif^,'  (ssM  Sir 
James),  ^  I  assert,  clearly  and  expliciUy,-^there  is  no  queslien 

<  about  the  errws  of  the  Bonum  CaAoHe  Ckurch.  There  is  no 
*  question  concemiog  the  Protestant  Religion.' 

This,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  strange  propesi- 
tion.  It  is  generally  deemed  the  essence  of  the  question :  ^i* 
Protestants  objecting  to  the  admissibility  of  Pupisls  to  /lomr, 
assert  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  complex  sjftiem  ofPtiHike  9»d 
lidigian^ — that  its  principles,  as  unfolded  in  all  its  -eanons,  ax*' 
illustrated  in  all  its  practice,  are  the  assertion  of  a  Suprenid 
Spiritual  dominion*  in  its  church  over  all  kings  and  peopia^^^ 
that  itvassumes  an  infallible  antherity  over  the*eoanoieBOei  tfid 
libertiss  of  men,  and  exercises  that  spiritual  despgUsm,  to  ^ 
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QfeMil  ^f  denying  to  national  dNNitnres  the  ittiWdifte  ui  their 
i0wn  mderitanding  of  interpreting  the  bible,  Ad  in  their  own 
condoot, — ^that  this  jurisdiction  is  confided  to  a  great  incorpof'^ 
alion  of  %KAehelorB,  cut  off  from  all  the  dotnestie  and  private 
aiifeclions  iurd  tied,  which  render  every  other  sect  innocuons— - 
and  that  they  have  always  exercised  that  power,  and  do  exa^• 
me  it,  to  l^e  utter  prostration  of  the  nndenitRni^g,  and  gene-' 
ral  brutalization  of  its  votaries,  who  are  slaves  to  tliis  domineer- 
ing and  kisatiable  love  of  power, — that  previous  -to  our  Revo- 
latHm,  this  politico-religious  despotism  was  exercised  in  this 
eonntry,  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion^ 
— and  that  the  laws  then  made  were  required,  and  are  stilV  ne» 
ccflonry  to  occlude  men  of  such  principles  ft'om  placed  'of 
power  in  the  State.  To  assert,  thei^efore,  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion *  about  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, '  is  just 
to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  reeU  pr&ctieal  question^  whi^  i% 
whether  men  prqfsssmg  and  practising  such  principles^  cftA 
safely  be  admitted  to  places  of  power,  in  wliich  they  may,  and 
moat  fNwbably  will,  carry  them  into  effect  ?  The  AMi-Catho^ 
lies  say  they  ought  not, — Sir  James  M oncrieff  says  that  they 
ought, — and  that  is  just  the  point  at  issue.  If  he  had  saiidy 
there  was  no  <pieetion  about  the  mere  theological  tenets^ — <or 
what,  by  our  Protestant  confessions  of  faith,  we  are  bound  to 
term  idolatries,  his  position  might  have  been  defensiMe  ;-^ut 
to  say  that  the  errors  of  that  church,  (meaning  thereby  thd 
whole  code  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  theological  principles),  are 
not  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  this  discussion,  is  just  to  leave 
the  question  altogether  untouched,  and  to  dwell  on  extraneous 
and  collateral  topics,  no  way  vital  to  the  subject 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  among  Protestants  no  question 
concerning  the  truth  of  their  own  religion,  generally ;  but  in 
relation  to  the  Catholics,  the  case  is  very  d^ereut, — for  they 
hold  all  Protestants  to  be  heretics ;  and  it  is  an  avowed  and 
tmdeniabk  part  of  their  faith,  that  it  ought  to  be  extirpated  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  If  Sir  James  Moncrieff,  or  any 
of  his  band,  dispute  this,  we  undertake  to  establish  it ;  and,  if 
this  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be  insanity  to  put  those  enemies 
of  Protestantism, — ^those  men,  who  are  the  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  their  priesthood, — ^into  situations  of  power ^  wherein 
they  may  be  enabled  to  carry  their  principles  into  practice  ? 

It  is  at  least  akin  to  that  sort  of  liberality  and  wisdom,  which 
would  lead  a  man  to  put  a  pistol  into  the  hand  of  a  robber  who 
had  threatened  to  use  it  for  his  destruction.  It  tvon't  do  to 
tell  Protestants  that  they  either  don't  understand,  or  i^ilfdlly 
misrepresent  the  matter.  This  is  a  sort  of  logic  that  h  veiy 
easily  retorted. 
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Sir  J^mes  rested  his  pleading  (wUch  certainly  was  earnest 

and  able  in  its  way)  mainly  on  three  grounds.     He  thus  stated 

tkem : — 

'*  The  more  earnestly  and  fervently  I  think  of  the  truth  of  Protestantisiii,  the 
more  do  I  desire  to  see  all  disabilities  for  conscience .  sake  remoyed  from  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  My  opinion  rests  on  three  distinct  grounds ; 
first,  the  great  prindple'of  religious  toleration;  tectmdly,  the  true  interests  o# 
the  Protestant  Church  and  Faith ;  and,  thirdly,  the  peace  of  the  empire,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland. " 

We  have  not  room  at  present  to  go  into  the  argument  on  ali 
the  grounds  thus  stated;  but  we  shall  take  the  last  first,,  as  it 
is  really  the  only  one  of  much  weight  at  present — and  it  is  ta 
this  effect : — 

«  But  if  any  man  ol^ect  to  these  grounds,  (the  two  first,)  or  do  not  think 
them  sufficient,  then  1  desire  him  to  look  to  my  third  sround.  I  desire  the 
disabilities  remoyed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  empire,  in  tne  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
hnd.  I  will  not  go  into  minute  particulars*  But  I  ask,  can  any  one,  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  who  has  considered  the  condition  of  Ir»» 
Mmd  during  the  last  10  or  20  years,  doubt  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  doing  sotne^ 
thing  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  country  ^— (Hear.)  /  say  we  are  bound  to 
give  credit  to  his  Mqjesty^s  Ministers,'-^!  say  peculiarly  to  the  present  Ministers  > 
when  they  tell  %u  that  they  know  there  is  some  necessity  for  taking  decisive  meo* 
sures  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  They  have  told  us  so,  and  surely  we 
must  give  them  credit  Jot  honesty  in  telling  us  so,  Surelj  we  must  believe  that 
somewing  is  necessary,  when  we  know  that  those  venr  Ministers,  when  only  last 
year  they  did  not  see  any  necessity,  who  were  then  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  remove  the  disabilities,  now  yield  to  the  conviction  of  circumstances,  and 
io  their  honour,  changed  their  ojiinion*  And  upon  what  ground  have  they  done 
so,  but  upon  a  thorough  and  honest  conviction ;  knowing,  as  it  is  said  they  did,  thaat 
the  counsel  which  they  gave  to  his  Majesty,  was  but  in  accordance  with  his  or  their 
preconceived  opinions.  How  then  can  this  chan^  of  opinion  have  come,  bmi 
from  the  evidence  of  facts  bringing  the  force  of  conviction  to  their  minds.  '* 

The  doctrine  here  inculcated,  and  pressed  with  all  possible 
fervour  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  public  of  Edinbui^h,  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  minds  as  of  a  most  erroneous  and  unconsti- 
tutional character.  Nobody  doubts  or  disputes  that  <  some- 
thing '  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland^ 
and  that  '  something '  is  evidently  to  enforct  the  law,  and  com^ 
pel  the  turbulent  to  abstain  from  their  outrages.  If  they  will 
not  obey  lawful  authority  without  force,  force  must  and  ought 
to  be  used.  It  is  mere  sentimental  puling  to  talk  of  brothers 
shedding  brothers'  blood — staining  the  green  fields  of  Erin, 
and  so  forth ;  and  if  rebels  against  the  law  resist  lawful  au- 
thority by  force,  their  blood  be  on  their  own  heads.  It  is  the  sheer 
imbecility  of  Government  which  has  tolerated  the  insolenciea 
of  these  Papists  so  long ;  and  if  treachery  among  official  men  in 
Ireland  had  not  cherished  and  fostered  the  rising  flame,  it  ought 
long  ere  now  to  have  been  extinguished — not  in  the  blood  of  the 
deluded  multitude,  but  in  the  legal  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders.    Our  hearts  revolt  as  strongly  against  scenes  of  civil 


war  as  those  of  aay  man  who  spouted  on  the  subject  in  the 
AnembW  Rooms ;  but  V^  say  a  Grovemment  is  unfit  for  its 
task,  if  it  permit  itself  to  be  overawed  or  terrified,  by  threats 
of  violence,  into  a  deviation  from  its  straight-forward  course. 
This  is  the  '  something '  which  has  been  again  and  again 
pointed  out  in  Parliament ;  and  if  that  is  despised,  E^nanci- 
padon  is  a  quack  nostrum. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  Whig  and  a  Lawyer  at  the  head 
of  our  Bar,  who  recommends  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
approve,  and  hail  with  shouts  of  triumph,  any  measure ;  be- 
cause his  Majeshfe  Ministersy  forsooth,  see  that  it  is  necessary  ? 
Unless  we  had  heard  the  doctrine,  we  could  not  have  believed 
it  poflsible, — ^nor  should  we  have  been  quite  sure  that  our  recol- 
leetion  was  correct,  unless  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  reports 
now  before  us  of  what  was  uttered.  What !  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers — ^naked,  unsupported 
by  satisfiustory  evidence,  are  to  rule  this  country  ? — ^that  we  are 
iound  to  give  credit  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,-— especially  his 
present  Ministers,  '  when  they  tell  us  they  know  there  is  a  neces' 
*  sity^ ' — and  that  ^  surely  toe  must  believe '  that  a  necessity 
^ts, — because^  a  year  ago  they  said  they  could  not  do  what 
they  now  propose,  without  subverting  the  constitution  ?  These 
tt«  the  very  worst  doctrines  of  the  very  worst  periods  of  our 
history.  It  is  passive  obedience  transferred  to  Ministers,  after  the 
daim  to  it  has  been  wrested  from  the  Crown.  It  is  the  doc- 
tnne  of  blind  slavery  and  submission  to  the  great  Moloch  of 
^potism.  It  is  inconsistent  with  all  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment, ever  since  they  were  purged  of  the  leaven  of  Popery,^- 
which  were  mingled  in  our  institutions  in  the  times  of  the 
Stuarts, — ^which  brought  Charles  I.' to  the  block,  and  drove  his 
ion  from  the  throne  of  these  realms.  It  is  repudiated  by  the  first 
dements  of  our  revolution  whiggery, — and  has  been  reprobated 
by  every  authority,  and  every  statesman  who  has  treated  of  the 
theory  of  our  Monarchy^  and  the  established  freedom  of  any  peo- 
ple. We  impugn  it.  We  aver  that  it  is  JacobitiBm  and  Popery 
^uuted,«-«na  that  neither  the  Parliament  nor  people  of  thiis 
country  are  bound,  on  any  principle  of  law,  religion,  or  com- 
mon sense,  to  believe  any  Ministry^  that  any  necessity  exists^ 
Of  can  exist,  for  altering  the  constitution,  without  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  &ct.  Let  them  disclose  the  grounds  and  cir- 
^^omstances  on  which  they  rest  their  statement.  As  stated, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  extension  of  this  principle;  and  if  to- 
%  it  be  necessary  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  our  Protest- 
ant constitution,  because  Ministers  say  it  is  so ; — ^to-morrow,  for 
the  same  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  House  of 
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Gomtiioti^— 4iie  Chiirch,~triid  by  Jiuy,^'-or  amy  oilSier  touidiL 
of  the  comtitutioii,  by  wUcb  our  lives,  our  property,  aiid  pt^^ 
tont  liberty  are  protected, — because  MmUters  say  it  isnecessargf 
It  is  needfasm  to  say  that  tiiis  would  reduce  our  government  to 
a  pure  despotism, — -^he  Minister  of  the  day  being  the  despot,-=- 
and  his  will  the  law ;— 4teliainent  being  a  servile  tribunal  for 
registering  his  edicts, — and  the  people  of  this  country  being 
dnced  to  tiie  condition  of  beasts  of  bnrdem. 


SE 


THE  BELFAST  GUARDIAN, 

iday,  March  IS,  1829. 


EMANCIPATION  BILL. 

NO   SURRENDER  !  ! 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  perseyere  in  their  efforts  to  subvert 
the  British  Constitution,  as  estaMirixed  in  the  year  1688 ;  and 
to  introduce  men,  whom  they  have  solenmly  sworn  to  be  tdob- 
UtSf  into  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  if  he  delighted  in  paradoxes,  and  gloried  in 
offering  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  F^otestants  of  this  empire^ 
alleges,  that  his  bill  will  give  new  security  to  our  Established 
Churches,  and  tend  mightily  to  the  overthrow  of  Popery.  So, 
then,  to  arm  our  opponents,  and  prostrate  our  own  bulwarks  oC 
defence,  is  a  stire  mode  of  enfeebling  them,  Bxtdstreng^emnffctar- 
sdves ! !  But  what  said  Mr  Whittle  Harvey,  in  assigning  ham 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Ministers  in  their  present  undertak- 
ing <  even  ^[ainst  tiie  opinion  of  his  constituents?' — *  He 
rejoiced  to  mid  that  the  (Roman)  Catholics  were  to  be  put  on 
the  same  condition  as  other  Dissenters,  as  that  would  unite 
all  in  a  bond  of  common  strength,  which  might  ultimately 

aSLlEVE  THE  ESTABLISHED  ChURCH  FROM  SOME  OF  ITS  PRI- 
VILEGES AND  EMOLUMENTS.  It  was  bccausc  he  thought  die 
measure  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  purs  religion, 
atid  to  RELIEVE  The  country  from  the  weight  of  an  xn- 
'ORMOtrs  Church  Establishment,  that  he  was  satisfied  Us 
eondtfct  in  mipporting  it  would,  in  Ae   end,  be  approved 
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*  If  hm  wnsljitueotSf  as  ix  was  .  ^ow  bx  vm  J>is^wvmci 

\  FEISKDS.  ' 

Here  la  a  candid  wd  hi^i^efit.  avowal  p£  eiu»by  to.  the  Es- 
taUUhed  Church.  Mc  Q^jnrey  ^Q(fffrlu  siWDarta  the  Bill,  be^ 
esiue  it  will  ovvntuaUy  ipft  do^wu  th^t  fiatio^pal  Institutioii^ 
wbcpe  interestfl,  the  Djuke  of  WeUi^g^too  affirnyH,  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  maintain  and  advance  1 1 

There  cannot  he  fouQd  in  the  history  of  the  hujpan  race  any 
reeord  of  a  body  of  men  so  shamelessly  opposed  to  themselvea 
in  aentimeiit  and  in  act  as  the  leading  members  of  his  Majes- 
ty's present  IMDnisters.  Two.  years  have  only  just  elapsed,^ 
once  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  (then  Sir  John  Copley^ 
Master  of  the  Rolls,)  used  the  fbtlowing  remarkable  expres-i 
dona  in  Parliament :-?-'  We  are  told  by  those  members  who 

<  oonmder  this  subject  with  sentiments  different  to  those  which 

*  I  entertain,  that  we  mu&t  adopt  some  measure  to  tranquilli;Ee 

<  Ireland.  ^'  Surely,''  say  they,  *^  you  will  not  allow  that  un-i 
<*  faa|q»y  country  to  stand  as  it  at  present  stands, — you  have 
^  now  gone  so  far  that  you  must  of  necessity  go  further ; '' 
«  and  they  th^efore  conclude,  that  the  measure  which  they 
'  propoee  is  the  one  which,  for  this  purpose,  the  House  ought 

*  to  adopt ' 

<  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  Sir,  is  a  religion  of  ambi- 
(  tion — of  encroachment ;  and  its  noiUire  is  continual^  to  aim  at 

*  tke  possession  qfsomeihinff  bq^ond  thai  which  it  had  hereiqfore 

*  possessed.    The  Roman  Catholics  consider,  and  have  always 

<  considered*  the  Protestants  as  a  people  by  whom  they  have 

<  been  supplanted,  and  that  the  Church  property  is  property 

*  that  has  been  wrested  from  their  hands.    Is  there^  tiien^  anffi 

<  person  in  this  country  who  can  seriously  think  that  the  BomoH 

*  Catholic  hierarchy^  which  possesses  unbounded  sway  over  the 
'  Lrish  people^  would  ever  staffer  Ireland  to  remain  tranquil  whiH 

<  some  object  was  yet  to  be  obtained  f  or  that  it  would  ever  cease 

<  its  exertions^  day  qfter  day^  until  it  had  obtained^  not  what  is 

*  named  Boman  Catholic  JEmandpaiionf  but  Roman  Catholic 

*  JISCBNJDENCY. 

<  Sir,  he  who  seeks  to  ^v<e  permanent  tranquilUty  to  Ireland, 

*  takee  an  ill  course  to.  obtain  it  for  her,  by  dissentiog  from,  the 

*  propoBitian  which  \  now  press  upon  the  House.  Xheargumeijiti 
^  ^^n  which  I  ground  ^hj^  opinion  are  not  speculative ;  they  are 

«  C^nnded  upon  the  experience  of  history,  but  not  on  that  alone 
^  -s^nor  even  on  that,^  in  conjuactioA  with  thj&  acts  of  tk^  Ror 
^  wsfL  Coithplips,  which  may  be  taken  aa  proofs  of  tb^iii  spirit ; 

*  hut  pB^  dia  very  daolaratioos  of  the  Roman  Ceiholio  Bishpps^ 

*  who  hone  spijien  too  openly  to  leave  a  dpubt  09  anyratiwtU 
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mmd  as  to  their  objects  and  intenHom.  Does  not  Dr  Doylk, 
the  RomoD  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ealdare,  tell  us,  in  a  publi- 
cation which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  this  House, 
that  '*  although  Catholic  Emancipation  would  do  muchj  there 

IS  MUCH  MORE  TO  RE  ACCOMPLISHED  !  "      Now,   SUrely,   it 

is  impossible  to  mistake  such  a  sentiment  as  this :  and  I  will 
ask  of  any  Honourable  Member  who  is  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land, if  this  sentiment  is  confined  to  the  wor'k  from  which  it 
is  quoted  ? ' 

'  /  am  certain^ '  continues  Sir  John  Copley,  '  that  if  tee 
admit  sixty  or  seventy  Roman  Catholic  Members  into  this  Houscy 
the  next  measure  demanded  will  be  the  upsetting  of  the  Protes- 
tant Establishment  in  Ireland.  In  what  a  situation  shall  we 
then  be  ?  If  we  object  to  the  new  proposals,  we  shall  be 
again  told,  that  as  we  have  gone  so  im*,  we  must  go  far- 
ther ;  and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  what  we  are  now  doing, 
and  shall  be  told  we  ought  to  have  taken  our  stand  before.  * 
What  answer  can  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  give  to  these, 
his  own  powerful  arguments?  None. — ^What  reply  has  Mr 
Peel  made  ? — what  reply  can  he  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
make  to  them  ?  None.  Yet  this  very  Copley — this  very  Chan- 
cellor, is  now  willing  to  pass  a  bUl,  which  receives  into  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Constitution  the  men  whom  he  represents 
as  determined  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  Establishment. 

Mr  Peel  told  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1825,  he  felt  convinced,  that  a  change  must  be  made, 
and  the  proposed  concessions  granted  to  the  Romanists ;  yet, 
in  1827,  he  quitted  the  Cabinet,  (as  established  in  our  fbtst 
number,)  rather  than  compromise  his  Protestant  principles* 
In  that  year,  he  told  the  House,  *  That  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  well  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  were  admitted  to 
the  full  privileges  of  British  subjects,  we  might  still  have  a 
bench  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  only  link 

BETWEEN  THE  PrOTESTANT  RELIGTON  AND  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  Government  of  this  country  would  be  gone. 
That  ascendency,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Constitution 
of  England  at  the  Revolution,  would  be  taken  away.  This, 
then,  was  a  material  change.  He  drew  a  short  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  laws  passed  in  1688,  and  those  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  policy  of  the  Revolution  was  to  make  this  a  /Vd- 
testant  State,  not  to  give  it  merely  a  Protestant  King  ;  and  this 
would  be  sacrificed,  except  so  fiir  as  an  ascendancy  was 
maintained  by  the  wealth  and  property  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  if  aU  the  disabilities  which  prised 
upon  professors  of  the  Roman  faith  were  repiakd.  * 
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And,  again, 

<  Any  incorporation  of  Roman  Catholies  with  Protestantg, 
'  in  civil  offioes,  if  it  were  attainable  here,  would  lead  to  con* 

*  stant  agitations,  to  uneafiiness,  and  discontent,  which  would 
'  be  most  unwisely  purchased  by  the  concession  which  is  now 

*  demanded.     There  must  be  a  perpetual  struggle  between 

*  them  for  pre-eminence.  .  It  was  possible, — ^he  was  willing  to 
'  believe  it  was  most  probable, — that  the  purity  of  the  Pro- 
'  testant  religion,  and  the  firmness  of  the  principles  of  those 
'  who  professed  it,  would  always  prerent  the  Roman  Catlio- 
^Mf^omohtMbuLg^B^ndilcy',  but  stm  there  would  be  a 

*  Struggle  for  (iscendencg,  whtchj  though  unsuccessful^  would  be 

*  the  greatest  curse  thai  could  befal  the  country.  * 

Again,  two  years  ago,  the  same  Mr  Peel  told  the  House, 

*  That  the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  would  only 
'  excite  greater  dissensions^  and  inflame  in  a  higher  degree  the 
^  spirit  which  now  unhappily  rages  in  that  country^  *  (Ireland.) 

V^'hat  a  figure  does  Mr  Peel  now  exhibit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ! — ^what  a  con/rflMf  with  himself ! !  We  have  his  own  de- 
daration,  that  his  opinions  respecting  Popery,  and  the  danger 
of  admitting  its  adherents  into  the  Legislature,  remain  un- 
danged;  and  we  have  also  his  admission,  that  he  yields, — not 
to  reason  and  to  argument — ^but  to  terror.  Will  he  be  permit- 
ted to  precipitate  the  British  Nation  into  irretrievable  ruin — ^to 
ttoqpe  an  imaginary  hazard,  the  mere  creature  of  his  own 
&ar-stricfcen  fancy  ?     God  forbid. 

Now,  whom  does  Mr  Peel,  whose  needless  tremors  are  to  shake 
tlw  nation,  represent  in  Parliament  ?  A  Christian  ?  No ;  a 
cireomcisc^  Jew — the  Jew  Manasseh — or,  perhaps,  the  tribe 
•f  Manasseh — say,  rather,  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  is  de- 
Kribed  as  ^  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens, ' 
Hke  Peel  betwixt  his  load  of  conscience,  and  his  load  of  fears  ! 

Have  these  Ministers  of  State,  Peel  and  his  associates,  no 
^nunisseration  for  their  Royal  Master,  King  George  the 
Fourth  ?  Do  they  wish  to  tempt  his  Majesty  to  violate  his 
oath  ?  O  !  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  would  attentively  per- 
1186  the  following  brief  letter,  written  by  that  honest  and  able 
dmne,  6.  S.  Faber,  and  profit  by  its  contents  : — 

TO   THE   EDITOR    OF   THE   ST.   JAMES's   CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — In  my  former  letters,  as  a  freeborn  English  subject, 
and  under  that  aspect  as  an  equal  among  equals,  I  scrupled  not, 
with  abundant  plainness  of  speech,  to  use  my  undoubted  con- 
stitutional right  of  giving  my  opinion,  in  r^ard  to  the  plain 
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tendency  of  the  oath  taken  by  all  oar  Members  (^  Parliament. 
Still,  aa  a  freebom  finglish  subject,  though  with  that  deep 
wmae  of  inferiority  which  a  loyalist  will  always  feel  in  the  pre^ 
aeo^  of  his  Sovereign,  I  now  venture  to  offer  some  brief  ob- 
^ijurvations  on  a  singjle.  elapse  in  the  oath  taken  by  his  Ma- 

Tho  Ajrchbishop  asks  :r-»*  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  maintain  the  laws  of  Ood,  the  true  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  Protestant  religion  established  by  L^w  ? ' 

The  Eang  replies,  on  his  soImod  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God : — ^  All  this  I  promise  to  do. ' 

I  -h^ve  written  the  word  utmost  in  capital  letters ;  becauae^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  miserable  quibbling  upon  the  purport  of  the 
roy^l  oath,  the  whole  hinge  of  the  matter  turns,  if  I  mistake 
9ot,  upon  that  same  vitally  important  word  utmost. 

A  detestable  meas^e  is  now  in  progress  of  beie^  forced 
upon  «b  loathing  a,il4  disgusted  nation ;  through  the  operation  of 
w]^icll^.4i^gui8ed  however  it  may  be  with  certain  frippery,  and 
easily  rescinded  secmrities,  declared  idc^try  will  be  adqaitled 
tp  political  powers 

Nor  ia  this  all  ;-r-thA  votaries  of  the  declared  idola^  have 
always  denounced,  and  still  continue  to  denounce  our  pwrar 
jGuth  and  worship,  a^  damnable  heresy ;  and  they  have^  mere* 
^  over,  unreserve^y  told  us,  that  they  will  use  all  meaa^  withes 

their  reach  to  puU  our  religion  down,  and  to  substilute  kk  ito 
place  their  own  declared  idolatry. 

Such,  SJB  we  all  know,  is  the  simple  fact.  Let  ua  next, 
with  this  fact  on  our  minds,  turn  to  the  above  cited  cleiwe  frees 
the  royal  oath. 

Now,  when  all  interested  shuffling  and  evasion  is  thrown 
aside,  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  following  per* 
fecdy  intelligible  question. 

If  his  Majesty  should  give  his  royal  assent  to  a  measure 
which  confers  political  power  upon  a  form  of  declared  idolatry^ 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  established  by  law ;— can  our  gracious  Sove* 
reign  be  said  to  have  faithfully  kept  the  oath,  by  which  he 
swore  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  Imily 
established  Protestant  religion,  and  the  true  profession  of  the 
gospel? 

(To  be  coiUmued  m  onr  nexi^  which  will  be  pMifihed  cm 

Wedtieeday  Morning.  J 
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EdMurghj  Wednesday^  IB^  March,  1839. 


Letter  of  George  Stanley  Faber  to  the  Editor  of 
THE  St  James's  Chronicle,— co9iftnf<6<f. 

I  appeal  to  any  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who,  like  my- 
sdf,  holds  all  quibbling  in  utter  contempt,  whether  the  word 
UTMOST  is  not  absolutely,  and  designedly  on  the  part  of  the 
framers  of  the  oath,  decisive  of  the  question.  If  the  King 
should  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  present  odious  measure,  in 
defiance  of  an  oath  thus  worded,  he  assuredly  will  not  have 
done  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion;  and  thei 
spiritual  adviser  who  shall  dare  to  recommend  such  a  step  to 
luB  Majesty,  will  both  sin  against  his  own  soul,  and  will  die- 
serve  the  eternal  execration  of  every  sincere  Protestant, 

George  Stanley  Faber. 
I/mff'Newton  Sectoryj  March  4,  1829. 

Sach  are  the  words  of  truth  and  of  reason.  May  they  maki 
a  deep  impression  on  the  royal  heart. 

The  Guardian. 


The  Rev.  Jer.  O'Callaghan,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  hai 
published  a  lettj^r,  in  which  he  asserts  that  no  <  Catlibolie ' 


tun  lake  the  oath  of  aBegiAace  contuaed  m  the  propeeed 
Emancipation  Bill,  mthont  abjuring  his  religion.  He  objects 
to  the  clause  limiting  the  throne  to  the  Princess  Sophia^ 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protegiants*  He  objectsy 
also,  to  the  clause  which  solemnly  abjures  any  intention  to^ 
sub'vert  the  present  Church  Establishment,  as  settled  by 
the  law  within  this  realm;  and  he  thinks,  ^  that*  all  the  fienda 
of  hell  are  now  in  motion,  for  fear  of  losing  any  of  the 
wreldied  souls  which  were  drawn  into  their  snares  by  the 
manifold  oaths,  rash,  false,  and  absurd,  that  were  hitherto 
required  of  aU  classes  of  this  unhappy  country.  Man,  when 
called  upon  in  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  take  God  to  wit- 
ness the  truth  of  his  declaration,  must  know,  from  some  evi- 
dence, either  moral  or  physical,  die  truth  of  his  test.  Who,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  knows  any  thing  of  that  Princess- 
Sophia?  Was  she  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  or  a 
Socinian,  or,  what  we  call  in  this  country  a  Protestant  at  all  ? 
Perhaps  tUft  £ve  out  of  fifty  for  whom  this  oath  is  intended^ 
know  or  care  what  she  was.  Is  not,  then,  their  oath,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  rash  ?  *  The  letter  in  question  merits  the  at- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  of  every  Protestant  in 
the  eminre* 

The  GuABniAN. 


(Brom  the  Courier  qf  Monday  the  8th  ineUaU.) 

Circumstances  have  just  occured,  which,  we  should  think, 
piust  surprise  Ministers.  Large  and  ample  as  the  measure  of 
concession  is,  it  has  been  already  received  by  the  Agitators, — 
by  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Association,  Messrs  O'Con* 
nell.  Lawless,  &  Co. — ^in  the  most  ungracious  manner,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  the  Catholic  Pre- 
lacy, and  the  Jesuits. 

On  Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  when  the  subject  of  the 
sTective  franchise  came  under  discussion.  Mr  O'Coonell  mov- 
ed a  petition  to  Parliament,  that  that  part  of  the  measnrs 
should  not  pass  into  a  law.  Mr  Mahoney  descanted  upon  the 
inexpediency  of  coming  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  and 
moved  an  amendment,  which  he  afterwards  withdrew.  Mr 
O'Connell  intimated  that  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  upon  the  subject,  in  which,  he  protested  against 
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ite  flBMSimi^— ^idviMMl  petitiom^^-^diBclaiinecl  all  fiictioHB  op 
pootioiiy — ^but  oomwelled  a  temperate,  conciliatory,  tod  ooa- 
ttitotioiial  reaistance.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  meet* 
ing  at  the  Thatched  Houie.  But  what  has  transpired  since  ? 
We  tiave,  firsts  the  substance^  of  a  letter  from  Mr  O'Connell^ 
to  a  friend  in  Dnblin,  stating  his  firm  resistance  to  the  pro* 
pond  of  Mr  Brongham,  to  assent  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
tbe  fi>rty-ehillinff  freeholders.  We  have  next  the  declaration 
of  the  Cfttholic  Aasociation,  at  the  moment  6f  its  dissoltttion, 
on  the  12th  of  Febraary: — 

^  That  any  Bill  of  Emandpation,  accompanied  with  any 
'  enaoaduneiits  D^pon  the  rights  df  the  Jbrty^MlUng/reeholderSf 

*  or  with  any  interference,  direct  or  incBrect,  on  the  part  of 
'  the  Crown,  with  th^  discipline  of  the  Catholic)  Church  in 
<  Ireland,  wouU,  mgtoali  of  gwm^peaee  to  this  diMraeted  condv- 
'  ^9  (mh/produce  de$p  md  general  discomkniy  imdrouae  eoery 
^  miiadybreaat  to  ih»  most  deeded  x^ppoa^^    That  shoidd  such 

*  msBsmrea  be  inlroduded,  every  parish  would  be  bound  in- 
'  stantly  to  assemble,  to  denounce,  in  the  strongest  term%  an 

*  sttsdc  upon  the  figkb  of  men,  whose  constitutional  conduct 
'  eonstitatea  their  only  crime,  and  any  iniermedtBing  with  a 

*  priesthood,  ufkojfbr  virtue,  pieiy,  and  impUeU  obediaice  to  ihe 
'  ktm8i  ore  revered  tkraughaut  the  dvUized  toorUL  * 

We  have  a  letter,  also,  from  Mr  Lawless  to  the  Caitbolics  of 
Irebnd,  dated  so  late  as  yesterday,  in  which  he  toys, — 

^  That  O'Connell  has  agreed  with  me  that  the  present  BUI 
'  of  Emancipation,  if  foUawed  by  a  Bill  destroying  the  rights 

*  of  the  forty-«hilling  frediolders  of  Ireland,  should  be  ttRant- 

*  imnuiy  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Irish  people.  He  has 
^  followed  up  the  denunciation  of  such  a  Bill,  by  a  powerful 
^  uid  practical  e^etem  of  revenge.    He  has  called  on  the  Irish 

*  people  to  proclaim  a  simultaneous  war  against  the  drculaHan 
^  tf  Banh  Notes,  and  the  consumption  of  every  artick.qf  EoDcise^ 
'  from  wUeh  xGovemment  derives  its  supporL  * 

That  any  Bill,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  King,  can  be  rejected  by  the  Irish  people,  is 
a^^sord.  They  must  be  bound  by  its  provisions,  and  pay  obe- 
^^ce  to  it.  But  if  they  adopt  those  measures  to  which  Mr 
y  Connell  alluded,  because  such  a  Bill  has  been  passed, — ^if, 
'^^'toad  of  afibrding  their  support  to  the  Protestant  Govem- 
^'^^^  they  declare  their  determination  to  throw  every  obstacle 
^  the  Way  of  that  Government, — ^to  check  the  measures  of 
^^  Btate^  and  commercial  intercourse  between  different  parts 
^  ^  ea^dref^-to  impair  the  revenue,  by  dimimafaing  the 
^^"^■Qiiiption  of  exery  article  of  Excise^  from  which  Goverment 
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dbriyes  its  support,>«-if,  we  say,  this  is  the  return  which  they 
intend  to  msJce  for  coneessioiiB  so  lai^e  and  liberal,  it  is  fit 
that  GoT^ernment  should  ascertain  how  far  theee  threats  mre 
meant  to  be,  or  can  be,  carried  into  execution* — For  let  us 
look  at  the  consequences  of  proceeding  in  the  measure.  A 
vast  power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  which 
will  give  them  more  ample  meana  of  carrying  their  threats  in- 
to execution.  ' 

Nor  is  this  the  sole  objection  urged  against  the  measure^ 
^  It  is  cruel  and  dishonouring  to  the  Catholic  Prelacy  of  Ire* 
land, '  to  prevent  them  from  assuming  the  same  titles  as  the 
Protestant  Prelacy  in  Ireland.  Do  they  want  to  pres^ire  them 
for  some  ultmor  purpose — some  ukerior  object  of  Catholic 
ascendancy  ?  Will  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Annagh  be  less  a 
Cathdic,  because  his  title  is  changed  from  Armagh  to  Mun- 
ster  ?  But  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  is  to  be  prohibited—^ 
a  measure  in  adopting  which,  the  plan  only  follows  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Grovemments  essentially  Catholic.  But  Mr  Law- 
less says— 

<  To  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  fanalticimn^  a  religious  war 
^  is  to  be  waged  against  an  order  of  men  in  Ireland,  the  most 
<  distingruished  by  their  talents,  their  spotless  morality,  and 
'  their  admirable  system  of  national  instruction. ' 

Again: — 

<  Let  the  trumpet  of  persecution  against  the  Jesuits  be 
^  once  sounded,  and  then  they  will,  be  truly  formidable.  All 
'  their  resources  (and  they  are  great)  will  rise  into  simul- 
^  taneous  action.     Penal  law  after  penal  law  must  be  enacted, 

*  but  the  unconquered  spirit  of  the  nmrtyr  will  triumph  over 

*  all. ' 

'  The  people  m&  not  be  content, '  says  The  Freeman*a 
Jcmmed — 

*  The  people  shaU  fwt  be  traaquillised  by  a  measure  which 

*  takes  away  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  it  gives.     It  ia 

*  the  lerty-shitling  franchise  that  constitutes  the  chief  defence 
'  of  the  peasantry  against  the  tyramiy  of  the  landlords ;  which 
^  gives  tlienr  importance  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
^  tliiose  wb»  are  made  dependent  on  their  fiivour. ' 


THE  PUPLIC  OPINION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

GreeMocft,  March  7iA.— On  Tuesday  evening,  the  petitiona 
fiom  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  against  the  Roman  Catholie 
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€hims,  'were  seat  off  to  bolh  HouseB  of  Parliament;  that  io 
the  Houee  of  Lords  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  that  to  die  Com- 
BI0D8  to  the  Masqais  of  Gbandoe.  The  petitions  were  signed 
fay  4848  individnals ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
exposed  for  signatinre  odoly  a  part  of  two  days,  it  will  at  once 
sppear  that  .they  express  the  ieelixi^  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  community.  We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken  by  the  committee  to  prevent  any  improper 
BBmes  from  being  affixed  to  the  petitionsy  or  any  misunder- 
standing which  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of  names,  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  papers  being'left  at  different  places ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  sevend  members  of  the  respective  sessions  attended 
daring  the  whole  time,  and  superintended  the  signing* 

A  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Giourock,  and  to  the  same 
effiect,  signed  Jby  134  individuals,  was  sent  off  alcnag  with  the 
above. 

Gbne&al  Session,  Glasgow. — ^Agreeably  to  a  requisition, 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Session  was  Jield  on  Monday,  16th 
Fdhmary,  in  the  Tiion  Session-house,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  Parliament  against  farther  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended; and,  after  some  forcible  observations  by  several  of  the 
membeors,  it  was,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  agreed  to  pe- 
tion  against  the  claims;  and  a  committee  was  named  to  pre- 
pare l^e  petition.  From  this  resolution  Mr  M^Farlane  of  St 
Enoch's  dissented,  and  gave  in  his  reasons,  which  were  re- 
cdved,  and  {^pointed  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes ;  and  the 
Qme  oommittee  were  requested  to  draw  up  answers  to  them, 
and  to  submit  the  draft  of  the  answers,  and  of  the  petition,  to 
another  meeting  of  Session,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  committee  produced  a 
dnift  of  answers  to  the  reasons  of  dissent,  and  the  draft  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  against  further  concessions  to  the  Car 
tholics,  both  of  which  were  unanimously  approved  of  and  »- 
dopted.  The  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  U> 
be  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  that  to  the  Commons 
to  Henry  Maixwell,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Cavan.  The  pet^itk^  wbb 
signed  by  above  80,000. 

The  Kirk-Session  of  the  parish  of  Denny  ha^  resolved  to 
petition  Parliament  against  further  concessicmB  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  have  »iopted  measures  for  enabling  such  of  the 
Pariahioners  and  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Denny,  as  entertain 
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rimilar  tiews;  to  meet  in  thd  'parish  chiipcb,  and  join  intb  the 
Kirl^-Seesion  in  subflcribing  the  proper  petitions. 

The  parish  of  TlUicoultrjr  are  jnst  now  preparing  petitions^ 
one  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  another  to  the  House  of  Cora* 
mons,  against  any  further  concession  to  the  CathoKcs.  They 
are  already  numerously  signed,  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
transmitting  them  to  the  proper  quarter. 

The  Incorporation  of  Tailors  of  Canongate,  at  a  meeting  held 
last  night,  resolved  to  petition  both  houses  of  Parliament  »» 
gainst  granting  farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 

At  a  pro  re  naia  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  of  tiie  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  it  was  determined,  br  a  majority  of  fifW* 
six  to  seven,  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliunent  and  toe 
King  against  fitrther  concessions  to  tiie  Catholics. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Dry<> 
men  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  when  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against  cfranting 
further  coticeiBsions  to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  of  a  population  of 
1600,  nearly  400  men  subscribed  the  petitions. 

The  Presbyter}'  of  Dunblane  met  on  Monday  last,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  considering  of  the  propriety  of  petitioning^ 
lM>th  Houses  of  Parliament  against  further  concessions  to  tho 
Roman  Catholjes.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  petitions 
should  immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dunblane  met  cm  Wednesday  last,  and 
agreed  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against  fiurther 
(Concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Callender,  held  on  the 
9th  instant,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  bodi 
Houses  of  Parliament  against  the  Catholic  claims. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chapelry  of  Gart* 
more  and  its  vicinity,  held  within  the  chapel  there  on  Wed«» 
aesday  the  4th  instant,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  peti^ 
tion  both  Houses  of  Parliament  agai93t  farther  concessions  to 
the  Catholics. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Loch- 
winnbch  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  4th  current,  at  whidi 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  King  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  against  farther  concessions  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

A  petition  against  farther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics has  been  forwarded  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from 
the  parish  of  Cumbernauld,  signed  by  upwards  of  900  men> 
jout  of  a  population  of  3000. 

A  petition  to  the  ^ouse  of  Lords,  subscribed  by  a  very  large 


of  Um  inhaUtents  vof  the  mrifh,  of  SprofOtoiis  .who 
are  aboTe  floyenteen  years  of  age,  againat  the  clidms  of  his  Ma- 
jes^a  Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  he  admitted  to  seats  in  Par- 
hameDty  or  to  high  offices  in  the .  State,  has.  heen  sent  to.  the  Earl 
«of  Eldon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  by  his  Lordship  to 
the  house.  A  petition  of  the^same  descry>tion  has  likewise  beeii 
sent  to  Henry  JEfrancis  ^cott,  iCsq.  A{.  P.^  to  be  presented  to  the 
ponuiioiie. 

On  Thursdi^  la^t,  a  most  .numerous  .meeting  of  Ministers^ 
heritors,  and  inhabitants, of  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  met  to 
consider , the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  .on  the  present 
mm.  The  meeting  came  to  an  unaniipous  resolution  of  peti- 
tioning both  hous^  against  farther  concession.  Bothwell, 
Shotta,  and  sayeral  other  parishes,  have  forwarded  simikr  pe- 
litipps. 

Catholic  Threat. — Copy  of  aJetter  sent  to  Messrs  J.  and 

D.  Collie,  Edinburgh. — "  You  d d  Scoundrel,  how  'daur 

yon  at  Tempt  to  publish  such  bills  <within  this  City  against 
Chaodicks,  and  caiUn  them  Idoilters,  but  by  G — d  if  you  ever 
iiair  to  attempt  to  publish  suchBils  agin  in  Scotlaind  or  lerlaind 
or  England,  by  God  i'l  rase  Scoitland  and  lerland  against  Eng- 
land in  short  time,  so  be  ware,  if  ever  you  Dair  to  do  the  liket 
sgan,  your  house  and  plaice  ilbum  to  aches,  slay  with  fire  and 
«>rd  the  country^  so  no  more  at  present,  be  waire  of  what  you 
ve  abot. — -J.  api  your  trusty  friend. 

R.  B.  L.  M'L. 

^lOT  IN  .Inverness. — On  Friday  last,  the  populace  created 
a  seriooa  disturbance  in  the  town  of  Inverness.  The  rioters  der 
molished  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Roman  .Catholic  Char 
pel,  &€.,  and  burnt  Mr  Charles  Grant,  M.  P.  for  the  county, 
in  effigy  I  Their  cry  was — ^^  God  bless  the  King,  but  no  Por 
Pwy." 

On  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish 
^Qreh,  Thurso,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  addressed  by  a 
few  inhabitants  to  the  Chief  Ma^strate,  to  call  a. meeting  for 
^6  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  peti- 
tioiung  Parliament  against  granting  any  further  concessions  to 
Boniaa  Catholics.  This  intimation  was  published  on  the  pre- 
vious market  day.  Some  inhabitants,  friends  ^f  civil  and  relir 
^(Hig  liberty,  thought  it  their  duty,  in  a  j40ulAr  manner,  on  the 
'^^  preceding  that  appointed  for  the  nueeting,  to  request  all 
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«h08e  l.old»g  the  «ui.e  onimoa  with  amoves  to  be  pN»>t 
hi  consequence  of  these  intimations,  a  very  nnmerous  aoBcwiblage 
from  town  and  country  took  place,  includiDgf  a  eoBsidenible 
number  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants.     After  wait- 
ing nearly  an  hour  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,   die  Chief 
Bla^strate  of  the  town  was  called  to  the  chair.     The  requisi- 
tion was  then  read,  as  also  the  petitions  to  both  lunises  of  Psr- 
liament. — ^The  minister,  in  the  meantime  made  his  appearance, 
and  after  an  inflammatory  speech  of  considerable  length,  moyed, 
*<  that  the  petition  just  read  be  adopted,  and  that  all  present 
should  come  forward  and  put  their  names  to  it."    A  gentleman 
(understood  to  be  favourable  to  concession)  then  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting, — ^but  he  had  scarcely  uttered  two  sentences 
when  a  most  noisy  tumult  b^an.     From  all  quarters,   shout- 
ing, intermingled  with  insulting  and  threatening  vooiierations, 
were  poured  forth, — such  as  '^  We  are  the  true  Protestants, " 
— "  Down  with  the  Papists,"—"  Down  with  hun," — "  Burk 
**  him," — "  Tear  down  the  gallery,"  and  so  on.     Stones  were 
also  thrown,  which  struck  one  or  two  gentlemen   near  the 
speaker.     For  more  than  half  an  hour  he  persevered  in  vain 
attempts  to  be  heard.     It  was  long  before  now  evident,  that 
the  preses  had  lost  all  power  or  command  over  the  heter^e- 
neous  mass,  of  which  this  meeting  was  composed,  and  a  motion 
of  adjournment  was  accordingly  made.     Instead,  however,  of 
attending  to  this  suggestion,  and  leaving  the  chair,   be  moved 
that  the  petition  be  approved  of,  or  some  such  thing.     No 
sooner  did  the  gentieman  to  whom  they  had  refused  a  hearing, 
with  his  friends,  begin  to  retire,  than  a  rush  was  made  by  tiic 
mob  towards  the  door  of  the  gallery,  where  they  had  taken 
their  station.     They  were  there  assailed  by  abuse  of  the  most 
virulent  kind,  and  followed  in  this  insulting  manner   through 
the  public  street.     At  night  the  houses  of  several  of  those  per- 
sons were  attacked,  and  at  one,  fire*arms  were  discdiarged, 
and  stones  thrown. 


Linlithgow  Presbytery. — At  a  meeting  of  this  body  sboat 
ten  days  ago,  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  concession  to  the 
Catholics  was  resolved  upon,  after  some  discussion ;  imd  it 
was  we  understood,  sent  off  on  Friday  week.  The  Prc»ftt^4erY 
contains  about  20  clergymen,  and  of  these,  we  regret -to  say,  that 
only  two  had  the  liberality  and  manliness  to  resist  the  absiirdout* 
cry  now  making  about  dangers  to  the  Protestant  religion,  from 
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a  raeasiire  so  ratibna],  wise,  and  beneficial,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  ks  most  fiirious  opponents  will  be  ashamed  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  it  {-^Scotsman^  lHh  March. 

Cbpy  PETITION  by  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow. 

Unto  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  PETITION  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Presbytery  of 

Linlithgow, 

HuxBLY  Sbxweth,f— That  your  petitioners,  while  they  sincerely  and  cordially 
•pprove  of  the  fullest  toleration  and  protection  of  every  class  of  men,  in  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  humbly  think  that  there  would  be  great 
danger  in  admitting  those  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  to  political  power. 

They  humbly  thmk  that  danger  not  imaginary,  but  real  and  immmentto  the  Sis- 
ter Protestant  Church  establisned  in  Ireland,  and  not  remote  to  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,~-would  accrue  in  the  event  of  Roman  Catholics  being  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament. '  The  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland  hardly  disguise  or  dis- 
semble that  the  ulterior  olgect,  at  which  they  aim,  is  to  obtain  for  their  own  church 
the  patrimony  of  the  Protestant  Church  there  established ;  and  the  unwarrantable 
and  seditious  measures,  by  which  they  have  hitherto  so  boldly  and  persevcringly 
pmsaed  what  they  call  their  emancipation,  give  token,  no  way  equivocal,  of  uie 
spirit  ia  which  they  would  press  towards  their '  ulterior  object,  were  they  admitted 
into  tl^e  hi^er  Councils  of  the  State. 

\^Tiile  tney  thus  recognise  as  the  most  imminent  danger  in  the  measure  con- 
temnlated,  that  which  threatens  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  they  humbly 
dunk  thiyt  the  liberties  and  interests,-  both  eivil  and  religious,  of  all  Protestants  in 
die  Empire,  would  be  endangered  in  no  small  degree,  by  Koman  Catholics  be- 
coming possessed  of  political  power.  The  Constitution  of  tnis  Empire  is  essentiaUy 
Protestant ;  the  Sovereign  is  Protestant,  and  should  the  reigning  Prince,  at  any 
^  embface  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  ceases,  ijno  facto,  to  be  the  rightful 
Sovereign  of  these  realms,  and  the  subjects  are  absolved  from  their  allegiance* 
Hiey  humbly  think  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Legislature,  would 
not  only  be  thus  theoretically  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
|he  Constitution,  but  would,  at  no  ^reat  distance  of  timo,  in  all  human  proba* 
bility,  occasion  a  struggle  for  the  mamtenance  of  them,  not  in  the  Cabinet,  or  in 
the  Senate  only,  but  also  in  the  field. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House,  in  any  Bill  to  be  passed,  grant- 
\m  further  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics,  to  continue  their  exclusion  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  higher  and  more  influential 
^ces  of  State,  consistently  with  our  Protestant  Constitution,  and  Protestant 
Cedesiastieal  EstabUshment. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 


After  giving  an  abstract  of  the  scheme  brought  forward  by 
Miaisters,  the  Dtimfries^  Journal  proceeds  thus : — 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  measures,  which,  as  his 
^nice  of  Wellington  says,  ^*  so  far  from  tending  to  establish 
Popery,  will  prevent  its  growth,  and  promote  the  extension  of 
tfie  Protestant  religion ; "  and  which,  he  undertook  to  prove, 

J,       The  preceding  Extracts,  (cnmmencing  at  page  36),  arc  taken  from  the 
/^^spapers  published  during  last  week. 
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wobM  check  the  increase  of  the  Calholics,  while  4;hey  woold 
l;eiid  to  add  to  the  namher  of  Protestants ! !  These  ^wfii  Mr 
Peel  has  not  condescended  to  give  to  the  world,  and  it  is  t^ 
served  for  the  Duke  to  bring  them  forward,  when  the  bill  is 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  behoves  the  Protestant  world,  now  diat  they  hare  seen 
the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  contemplated  changes,  to  think 
jmd  to  act  for  themselves.  It  behoves  them  to  think  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  for  in  all  there  is  grave  mat- 
ter for  their  consideration.  They  must  trust  to  their  own 
strength, — they  must  unite  heart  and  hand,  in  these  days  when 
apostacy  and  want  of  principle  is  raging  in  the  land,  and  repel 
the  accusation  that  they  are  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  those 
principles  which  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  Throne* 
Events,  the  issue  of  which  cannot  be  thought  of  without  trem- 
4>ling,  are  crowding  upon  us  with  hurried  strides.  The  bul* 
warks  of  the  Constitution,  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  are 
^ready  assailed,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  its  defend* 
«rs,  have  declared  themselves  prepared  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
assailants.  They  are  not  only  to  be  admitted  freely,  and  witii- 
4>ut  limitation  of  number,  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  great  Council 
<of  the  Nation  on  matters  of  State ;  but  they  are  to  adjudicate 
for  those  churches  whose  doctrines  and  practice  they  declare 
to  be  heretical.  This  is  not  all.  Even  the  closet  of  our  gr^ 
cious  King  is  to  afford  no  protection  to  him.  The  Cabinet  and 
«ihe  Coun^  doors  must  also  be  thrown  open,  and  our  wh<^ 
^system  of  truly  Protestant  government  broken  in  upon.  And 
for  what  purpose  ?  Because  Ireland  is  now  in  that  state  i^ 
which  she  has  been  for  the  last  century,  and  fioi  worse ;  and 
in  which  she  will  remain  for  the  next  century,  and  be  no  better* 
Because  Mr  Peel  did  not  use  the  powers  with  which  Parlifr> 
,ment  invested  him  in  1825,  to  put  down  what  is  admitted  oa 
all  hands  to  have  been  a  tyrannical,  overbearing,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  association. — ^Because  Mr  Peel  chose  to  wink 
at  his  friend  Derry  Dawson,  and  other  able  men,  when  they 
thought  it  right  to  create  a  division  in  the  Cabinet,  while,  with 
^one  word,  either  the  Duke  or  he  could  have  sent  the  whole 
rebellious  squad  to  the  right-about,  and  in  a  single  day  supplied 
their  places  with  better  men  than  any  of  them, — men  who 
would  not  have  sacrificed  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country 
to  any  visionary  dreams  of  expediency.  The  scheme  is  altog^ 
Jther  the  wildest  and  the  most  disgiuoeful  that  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  nation.  That  of  1825  was 
^moderation  itself  to  the  present;  and  even  the  then  advocates 
for  what  is  termed  emancipation,  (emancipation  from  what  ?^ 
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itfVBr  pMBmiMd  to  fhSuBk  of  any  meBsure  half  ao.  sweeping  as 
that  now  soboiilted  for  the  approval  of  the  eoantry.  It  has 
abeadjr  met  with  uDqualified  oondemiiation  even  among  those 
wbow&ce  friendly  to  ooneessiona  on  certain  conditions ;  and,  we 
aze  peraaaded  that,  when  the  alarming  extent  to  which  it  is 
proposed  beeomes  known,  the  voice  of  this  country  will  be  rais- 
ed against  it  in  every  district,  and  in  every  parish,  throughout 
ill  bomds.  The  opinion  in  Parliament  is,  that  Sootlimd  is 
paadve  on  the  sulyect ;  and  the  noted  Joseph  Hume  stated  up- 
M  Friday»  that  Seotlimd  was  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
fioneessions.  This  must  shew  at  once  the  kind  of  informer- 
tion  on  which  public  men  sometimes  venture  to  make  their 
statements.  The  fact  is  entirely  the  reverse;  and  we  will 
take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that  were  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land polled  to-morrow,  90  out  of  every  100  would  be  found 
iMwdle  to  any  fiuiher  concessions  whatever  being  granted* 
QmceesionB  of  what?  Have  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  not  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  their  Maker  as  fireely  as  we  have  ? 
Have  they  not  more  extensive  political  privileges  than  we  have  ? 
Has  not  every  one  of  them  with  a  kail-yard,  which  he  has  only 
to  swear  is  wprth  40s.  a-year,  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  the  county  of  Clarej  or  in  any  other  county 
in  iriiich  his  projper^  may  be  situated  ?  Have  we  in  Scotland 
rach  a  privilege ?  We  have  not; — and  yet,  forsooth,  farther 
concessions  must  be  made  to  the  ignorant,  taterdemallion,  ragar 
muffin  populatiou  of  Ireland,  who  know  nearly  as  much  about 
the  real  worth  of  these  privileges  as  their  domestic  companions, 
tlie  pigs.  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  Catho* 
lid  in  this  country ;  among  them  are  many,  very  many,  esti- 
maUe  and  excellent  characters,  but  who  cannot  be  much,  if 
at  all,  b^iefited  by  it;  but  the  boon  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
oke  of  a  population  such  as  we  have  described,  and  in  conse- 
quence alone  of  Ministers  not  having  put  down  a  clamorous 
AaBociation,  for  which  purpose  they  were  invested  with  ample 
powers,  if  they  had  exercised  them  four  years  ago. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  measures  would  have  been  such  as 
might  have  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  most  conscientious  Pro- 
testant. We  had  hoped  Ministers  would  have  adduced  some 
•eeret  cause,  of  which  all  the  world  but  themselves  were  ig- 
liQvant,  to  justify  this  projected  inroad  upon  the  British  Con- 
stitution. We  had  hoped,  in  particular,  that  Mr  Peel  would 
Imve  been  able  to  have  assigned  such  reasons  for  his  conver- 
«on,  as  must  have  redeemed  his  hitherto  unspotted  name  from 
Ae  foul  blot  which  must,  now,  for  ever  stain  it.  We  bad 
)>oped  that  the  projected  measure  would  have  been  such  as 
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*^  might  have  tended  not  less  to  the  growth  of  PkrotdBtantiBiiiy 
than  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Romish  faith  "  in  this  oountrjr* 
We  had  looked  upon  the  Premier  and  Home  Seereta^  as  the 
pillars  of  Protestantism.  But  we  have  read — ^we  have  waded 
through — this  ponderous,  this  momentous  speech,  without  be- 
ing able  to  discover  one  single  reason,  h^ond  what  we  ril  pre- 
viously knew,  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  former  principles. 
The  country  has  trusted  to  a  broken  reed — it  has  been  deceiv- 
ed— ^it  has  been  betrayed  by  those  very  men  on  whom  it  had 
confidently  relied  for  protection.  Seardi  Mr  Peel's  speedi 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  notliing  will  be  found  but  one  tis- 
sue of  humbug,  regarding  offences  against  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
(which  have  existed  since  it  was  a  nation),  divisions  in  the 
Cabinet,  anti-Ministerial  majorities  in  Parliament,  and  so 
forth. — None  of  these  causes  are  of  yesterday's  creation,  and 
'Mr  Peel  might  as  well  have  founded  up<»i  them  in  the  year 
1809,  as  in  1829. 


MEETING  AT  LOCHMABEN. 

In  consequence  of  intimation  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preced- 
ing Sabbath,  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  took  place 
in  the  church  of  Lochmaben,  upon  Thursday  the  5th  instant, 
consisting  of  the  minister,  elders,  and  heads  of  families  in  the 
royal  burgh  and  parish  of  Lochmaben,  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  against  granting  further  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  anidety  and  ardour  displayed  on  this 
occasion  was  most  interesting.  When  the  hour  of  meeting  ar- 
rived, almost  every  individual  of  the  description  above  men- 
tioned, Dissenters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Establidunent,  had 
taken  their  seats  in  the  church,  eager  to  testify  their  regard 
for,  and  determination  to  support  and  perpetuate,  those  esta- 
blishments in  Church  and  State,  which  the  renowned  heroes 
of  our  Protestant  faith  struggled  to  effect,  and  were  successful 
in  establishing  at  the  Revolution. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Gibson  having  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  stated  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  prepared  petitions, 
which,  if  approved  of,  he  purposed  should  be  immediately 
signed,  and  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  petitions  were  then  read,  and  unanimously  approred 
of,  and  in  a  very  short  time  were  signed  by  hundreds  of  per- 
sons.    Several  non-resident  heritors,  and  heads  of  families  in 
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nqgiiboiiriBg  parififaes,  cafne  forward  and  i%iied  the  Peti* 
tions. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be 
pvm  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Gibson  for  haying  called  the  meet- 
ing, and  for  the  able  ^nd  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had 
prepared  the  Petitions.  This  motion  was  seconded,  and  rap- 
turously received,  being  evinced  by  an  universal  show  of  hands. 
The  dianks  of  the  meeting  were  accordingly,  in  due  form,  given 
tohim. 

Mr  Gibeon  rose,  and  shortly  returned  thanks,  in  an  appro- 
priate and  impressive  manner,  and  the  meeting  separated,  well 
atisfied  with  having  performed  what  they  considered  to  be, 
It  the  present  momentous  critis,  their  indispensible  duty. — 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Petition  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent. 

Unto  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and-  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

The  PETITION  of  the  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Heads  of  Families, 
of  the  Royal  Burgh,  and  Parish  of  Lochmaben, 

HfJiOLY  Sheweth,— That  your  petitioners  rejoice  in  the  free  exercise  of  Re- 
ligious Privileges,  which  their  fellow-subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Bri- 
tut  and  Irehmd,  enioy,  in  common  with  themselyes,  wherebjr  they  are  allowed  to 
worriiip  God  acconuiig  to  the  dictates  of  thdr  conscience,  without  any  *'  to  make 
tknafinid." 

That  your  Petitioners  rejoice,  also,  in  the  mtLuy  important  Civil  Privileges 
vittch  the  Roman  Catholics  likewise  enjoy  along  with  them ;  whereby  Uiey  are 
tNiued  in  the' foil  possession  of  their  lives  and  properties. 

That  your  pedtioaers,  however,  duly  appreciating  the  great  benefits  which  this- 
coanOnr  has  derived  from  the  Protestant  Institutions,  established  at  the  Revolution^ 
D 1688 ;  and,  considering  Protestantism  as  forming  part  of  the  British  Consti- 
tstkm,  as  then  settled,  cannot  view  without  great  apprehension  and  fear,  the  mea- 
■re  DOW  before  your  Honourable  House,  for  granting  further  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  which  will,  in  their  estimation,  not  only  in  the  meantime  great- 
ly injure,  but  ultimately  lead  to  the  subversion  of  these  Protestant  Institutions ; 
ttd  that  they  are  fully  convinced,  that  if  these  concessions,  at  present  so  damoui'- 
oulv  demanded  by  them,  shall  be  granted,  they  will  never  rest  satisfied  till  there 
ihsu  be  thrown  onen  to  them  every  office  of  tnist  and  power  in  Church  and 
Slate^— yea,  even  ue  Throne  itself;  and,  consequently,  until  every  thing  in  the 
Kinsdom  shall  cease  to  be  Protestant. 

Toat  your  Petitioners  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  it  would  be  extremely  unsafe. 
Ml  to  uie  Constitution,  and  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  to  confer  any  farther 
coneeasions  ofpolitical  power,  on  a  body  who  admowledge  a  power  on  earth  su- 
psrior  to  the  lUng<*-«  power  between  heaven  and  earth  greater  tlum  that  of  the 
Goyerament  of  the  country  in  indiich  they  live,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  giving 
ttily  a  divided  allegiance  to  that  Government ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  would  be 
not  only  dangerous^  but  also  unjust,  to  raise  such  men  to  the  same  rank  and 
privileges  with  Protestaqts,  whose  allegiance  is  undivided  and  perfeet. 

That  your  Petitioners  deeply  deplore,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  profess  a  re- 
"SJon,  as  all  Historical  Records  testify,  of  the  most  dangerous  spirit  and  tendency, 
-^  dbeet  hostility  beth  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty ;  that  it  is,  at  the  present 
^T)  as  they  themselves  avow,  the  very  same  as  in  time  pasc ;  and  that,  therefore, 
^f  csn  see  in  it  nothing  to  warrant  their  admission  into  Parliimient,  and  other 
■ipi  offices  of  State, 

That  ymir  Petitioners  look  upon  the  measure  of  fiitore  concession  to  the  Ro- 
inan  Catholics,  with  the  greater  jealousy  and  alarm,  that  they  are  afraid  there  has- 
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agents,  in  conducting  it,  are  tbe  Jesuits,  to  restore  the  Catholic  Relkion  to  its 
pristine, — they  wouM  not  say  simpUdty,  but,— supremacy ;  that  the  Jesuits  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  settle,  uid  employ  themselTes  in  their  subtle  and  inaidioas 
work  in  Britain,  are  now  engaged  in  educating  and  tiaining  thoaet  who,  at  a  firtura 
period,  may  become  legislatots  for  this  country ;  and  that  the  intended  measure 
will,  as  the  Catholics  themsdves  expect,  be  o^  one  of  the  sevend  steps  the^ 
mean  to  take,  for  the  ultimate  subrersion  of  our  Protestant  Institutions. 

And  that,  though  little  stir  has,  as  yet,  been  made  in  Scotland,  with  nspeet  to 
the  measure  of  concession,  and  its  a<ivocates  in  Parliament  have  maintained,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  generally  friendly  to  it;  yet 
the  supposition  is  most  unfounded,  as  your  PetitionefB  wdl  know,  fnm  that 
.own  district,  and  the  accounts  from  other  quarters,  which  they  can  readily  tie. 
lieve,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  decidedly  averse  to  the  ]>ropoced 
change;  and  most  desirous  that  their  civil  and  relinous  privileges,  which  wet* 
dearly  purehased  for  them  b]r  their  forelkhers,  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  left 
to  them  as  the  most  precious  inheritance,  should  be  carefully  transmitted  down  to 
the  latest  posterity,  if  not  unaltered,  at  least  unimpaired. 

•  May  it  therefore  please  your  Honoursble  House  to  grant  no  further  eitenaion 
of  Political  Power  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  therebjr,  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  Protestant  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  from  which  it  has  derived  ita  great- 
ess  and  prosperity. 

EXTRACT  from  the  Privats  Correspondence  qf  a 
Friend  in  London^  to  a  Member  of  the  Church  qf 
Scotland. 

<  I,  for  my  part,  feel  no  wonder  that  people  should  hate  lit-' 
tie  appetite  for  trifles,  during  the  present  alarming  crisis ;  for^ 
view  it  as  they  will,  whether  for  themselves  or  fotibmtv^ 
still  it  is  an  awful  crisis*  To  purchase  perhaps,  (and  only 
perhaps,)  a  few  years  present  peace  to  ourselves,  at  ike 
expense  of  robbing  our  descend«its  of  the  blessings  we  in- 
herited; or  by  danng  to  have  a  Religion,  and  to  prove  thai 
Religion  more  dearly  prized  than  any  temporal  blessing  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  to  run  the  risk  of  having  that 
peace  disturbed.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  my  mmd  «• 
alarming  and  portentous  in  the  question  itself,  as  is  the  aa^ 
pect  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  brought  forward  and  support* 
ed.  To  see  those  who  we  have  been  wont  to  look  upon  aa 
the  most  firm  and  fervent  supporters  of  the  Faith,  range 
themselves  with  Roman  Catholics  1  nay,  but  with  avowed 
infidels,  and  with  unbelief  in  the  sacred  name  by  which  we 
are  called, — ^with  unbelief  in  all  the  shades  and  degrees  in 
which,  in  these  our  times,  it  unblushingly  manifests  itself! 
That  the  thousands  of  Edinburgh  should  suffer  themaelvea 
to  be  led  forth  in  such  **  unholy  alliance.  **  Where  is  tha 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland?  Dead,  and  her  honoura 
laid  in  the  dust — ^Dead  surely, — her  very  spirit  annihilated^ 
ere  her  palsied  hand  could  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  iZeK- 
giom  forming  no  part  of  our  Constitution.  She  who  signed 
a  union  where  nothing  was  cared  for,— -nothing  stipobted 
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BKm  tbe  preserration  of  her  Religion. — ^Does  sie  sxy  Reli- 
gion hBM  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  ?  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
there  is  yet  many  a  comer  of  the  land  over  which  ^'  intellect'^ 
or  <  liberalism  "  has  not  made  its  devastating  march, — where 
different  principles  flourish ;  and  though  the  whole  head  be 
sick,  yet  the  whole  heart  is  not  fidnt,  but  will  arise  to  prove 
its  loyalty  and  truth. 

<  Not  a  day  passes  in  Parliament,  but  Lord  Eldon,  the 
venerable  Champion  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  State,  bring» 
in  among  his  load  of  parchments,  petitions  even  from  remote 
comers  of  Scotland ;  and  Mr  Peel  himself  admits  that  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  would  reverse  the  fate  of  the 
Catholic  question.  If  the  candid  and  the  moderate  stood 
aloof  till  they  heard  this  anxiously  expected  speech,  what  will 
they  say  now  that  it  is  spoken  ?  That  all  it  set  forth,  or  that 
oould  be  drawn  from  it  in  the  course  of  four  hours  declamation, 
was,  iliat  nothi$ig  was  to  be  toithheldj — save  the  throne^  which 
is  controlled  by  a  BiGnister, — and  the  ChanceUorship,  which  we 
have  seen  is  at  his  beck. — One  task  he  has  saved  himself  and 
the  Cabkiet, — and  that  is  the  trouble  of  framing  a  bill  of  se- 
coritifls, — and  this  he  achieves  by  having  left  nothing  to  be 
secured*  Mr  Peel  has  surrendered  the  citadel,  without  sti- 
pnkting  for  its  garrison  the  honours  of  war, — ^they  nuurch,  or 
rather  sneak  out  unarmed,  before  the  glorious  trumpet  of  Dan 
0<]!oniiell  and  his  united  though  undisciplined  army.— ^He 
requests  leave,  indeed,  for  Princess  Sophia's  grandson  to  keep 
his  hat  on,  which  neither  Dan  nor  his  army,  I  dare  say,  think 
of  meddling  with  at  present,  whatever  their  grandsons  may 
do  hereafter.  Another  conviction  forced  upon  us  by  this 
mebneholy  oration  is,  that  intimidation  was  the  cause  of 
the  purposed  concession.  Oh !  how  could  Mr  Peel,  the 
warm  and  trusted  champion  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  stand  in  his  place  to  say  it  was  a  political  ques- 
tion only, — as  if  religion  could  or  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  government  of  a  country  /  Could  the  dieers,. 
which  re-echoed  around,  bring  triumph  or  even  peace  to  his 
heart,  when  he  saw  from  whence  they  issued, — and  was  not 
praise  startling  to  him  from  the  lips  that  uttered  it. ' 

We  cfmebtde  AU  Number,  with  the  fiMowmg  Extract  from  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Pasty  ^ihe  1 4^6  currenL 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  pacific  virtues  of  the  Bill,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
darbg  which  the  same  hopes  have  been  uniformly  held  out, 
uid  as  often  frustrated.  The  concessions  made  to  Ireland  in 
^"7^  were  understood  to  settle  all  differences,  and  put  the 
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quegtion  finally  to  rest.  Did  they  do  so  ?  No.  FVesU-  de* 
mands  were  made  in  1793,  which  were  followed  by  new  and 
important  concessions, — among  others,  that  of  vesting  the 
forty-shiilingers  with  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  Did  this  tranquillize  Ireland  ?  No.  In  1798,  a 
new  outcry  rose  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  which  ended  in  a  rebellion, — the  true  purpose  of 
which  was  to  overthrow  the  British  Government,  and  set  up 
H  Republic,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who  were  th^i  giiil* 
lotining  each  other  by  thousands,  out  of  pure  philanthropy. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  have  evinced  their  grati- 
tude, and  their  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  a 
credulous  Legislature.  And  will  any  man,  in  his  sound  senses, 
believe  that  the  present  will  be  a  complete  and  final  settlement 
of  the  question.  If  he  do,  we  should  b^  leave  to  question  the 
sanity  of  his  intellect.  So  long  as  a  shred  of  distinction,  or  a 
vestige  of  inferiority  remains,  so  long  will  tlie  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence be  at  work.  The  Catholic  religion,  as  has  been  said,  it 
a  religion  of  ambition  and  encroachment,  and  its  nature  is  con- 
tinually to  aim  at  the  possession  of  something  beyond  tkat 
which  it  had  hei*etofore  possessed.  Some  may  pretend,  and 
they  tell  us  so,  that  modern  Catholics  are  too  liberal  and  en- 
lightened to  entertain  any  rapacious  or  perseeuting  spirit  to- 
wards their  Protestant  brethren ;  that  all  is  harmony  and 
brotherly  love;  that  all  religious  rancour  is  forever  laid 
to  rest'.  Happy  were  this  the  case.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  of  it?  Let  any  man  look  at  the  religious  and 
political  factions  of  the  day,  and  say  if  this  reign  of  eon- 
cord  has  yet  commenced.  Neither  can  it  take  phice,  were 
every  feeble  barrier  between  them  overthrown.  The  y&ry  sup* 
position  involves  a  most  preposterous  and  paradoxical  doctrinoi 
The  case  stands  thus : — A  Roman  Catholic  offers  himself  as 
in  every  respect  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  interests  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  of  course,  for  that  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. Now  it  may  not  have  been  maturely  considered,  but  w 
it  not  the  fact,  that  every  Homan  Catholic  Bishop  not  only 
flwears,  at  his  consecration,  ^^  to  preserve,  defend,  increase^ 
and  advance  the  rigidSy  privileges^  and  authority  of  the  Popish 
church ; "  but,  moreover,  makes  solemn  oath  to  these  dreadful 
terms:— "Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  to  our  lord  (thePope) 
or  his  successors,  I  will,  to  my  power,  persecute  and  oppose, " 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communirationK  have  been  received,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  onr  next 

Number,  iwliich  will  be  pubiitihed  on  Friday. 
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**  Mtovppo^c  tJie  ve-^fltpblithnent  of  higo^  and  fu;>fr«<jfjoii  be  i]]ibtnlit7f  I» 
"  for  one,  am  contest  to  be  iUiberal.  If  mot  to  allow  ipy  country  to  be  de- 
**  pm«d  of  her  DSABift  pbitiligii  without  a  8tni«le  be  intolennieey  may  JOl^ 
"  ay  ttmO^  and  I»  be  ever  among  the  iatoleiants.  *^ 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  PHOTESTANT* 

Sts, 

Although  about  to  number  m^If  among  those  no- 
patriots  and  iio4oyera  of  Ubertyi  who  know  not  the  true  inte- 
ftttB  of  the  Protestant  Church,  I  feel  little  daunted  by  the  use 
of  terms  so  cheap,  so  sweeping,  so  meaningless,  and  so  con- 
vertible, from  troubling  you  with  a  word  or  two  on  those  sen- 
timents, which,  on  the  pages  of  our  newspapers,  and  the  tongues 
of  our  citizens,  have  radiated  so  widely  from  the  surpassing 
Uase  of  Saturdbiy's  assemblage. 

The  more  arguments  there  are  for  a  measure,  eqiecially  if 
^  be  strong  ones,  the  better.  A  thing  can  never  be  better 
proved,  than  when  it  is  proved  on  all  sides.  But  it  is  a  sad 
^tter  when  a  number  of  speakers  point  one  way,  and  their  ar- 
Soments  different  ways,*— variety  then  becomes  contrariety,— 
^'Pponte  is  taken  from  opposite, — and  nothing  remains, — ^but 
^nthmetiic  in  vain. 

^Fut  of  an  extract  from  the  speeeh  of  the  Rer.  Mr  Lyte,  a  deimum  in 
of  whicfa  about  twelve  hundred  copies  were  distributed  in  LeSn  by  the 
of  *  the  Scottish  Protestant, '  as  a  vindication  to  his  townsmen*  oi  hii 
,  to  farther  tonrsatfons  to  Roman  Oatholics.    A  re^ni  of  the  whole  £x^ 
y^*^  win  appear  in  our  nca**  Number,  witli  a  short  specimen  of  the  «  ToLinA- 
'"M '  dispbytd  at  the  Loth  Meeting  of  Tuesday  h$t. 
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Now,  if  what  others  call  (for  I  call  it  not)  EMAHCiPATroM  be 
a  measure  so  palpably  right,  that  none  bnt  sealots  and  dunces, — 
frenzy  and  tn6r^,--oppo8e  it, — and  a  measure  so  suddenfy 
right,  that  many,  whom  such  epithets  would  sorely  gall,  op- 
posed it  only  yesterday,  one  might  expect  to  find  it  established 
upon  certain  great  cardinal  arguments,  by  the  consent  of  all  its 
advocates.  All,  I  believe,  rather  betray  than  avow  one  argu- 
ment in  common, — ^the  argument  <^  fear,->-by  which  I  under- 
stand, neither  bodily  dread  nor  national  panic, — ^but  that  vul- 
gar instinct,  rejected  alike  by  the  Christian  moralist  and  by 
the  skilful  statesman,  which,  on  every  trying  emergency, 
dictates  the  most  obvious  remedy,  without  inquiry  into  its 
truth,  or  due  regard  to  its  drawbacks.  But,  with  this  single 
exception,  no  consent  is  to  be  found.  The  musicians,  who  have, 
by  volumes  of  <  annihilation, '  so  enraptiu^d  the  public,  have, 
to  the  discerning  ear,  only  aggravated  the  discord,  by  the  potency 
of  their  vociferations.  Their  last  notes, — ^their  resolutions- 
Were  the  only  harmonious  ones, — sublimely  indistinct.  The 
diapason  of  their  misaddressed  and  most  truly  Irish  petition, 
shelters  them  not  from  the  charge  of  dissonance, — for  their 
own  leader  has  told  us,  that  solid  speeches,  and  not  tran- 
sitory documents,  form  the  true  record  of  opinion.  And  so, 
despite  of  this  brilliant  and  immortal  *  deafening '  the  public 
are  left,  by  conflicting  assertions,  as  uncertain,  and,  by  op- 
posite wisdoms,  as  ignorant  as  ever. 

Some  speeches  are  so  lengthy,  that,  as  their  commencements 
are  out  of  sight  long  before  their  ends  are  visible,  one  cannot 
study  ^heir  .proportions.  And  the  majority  of  speech -hearers 
can  see  so  short  a  distance,  and  are  so  unable  to  compare  two 
sentences,  unless  contiguous,  that,  by  a  little  care  in  construc- 
tion, taste  in  ornament,  and  emphasis  in  delivery,  the  crowd 
may  be  made  to  swallow,  with  equal  relish,  the  most  hetero- 
geneous matters.  A  subsequent  scrutiny  would  exhibit,  in  an 
undigested  form,  the  most  utter  contradictions,  all  admitted, 
and  snugly  lying  side  by  side.  Men  lose  their  bearings  in  a 
forest  of  thick  foliaged  sentences,  and,  after  having  intended 
to  traverse  it,  leap,  with  delight,  on  getting  out,  very  near 
where  they  went  in.  And  therefore  it  is  well  for  weak  folks, 
who  are  afraid  of  being  misled,  that  the  documentary  evidence 
of  speeches  is  occasionally  so  dispersed  among  the  uncertain 
columns  of  newspapers,  as  to  assist  their  feeble  in vcstigationa. 
Of  this  opportunity  we  shall  very  briefly  avail  ourselves. 
'  The  occasion  demands,  as  little  as  Sir  James  desires,  an  an- 
swer to  his  charge,  that  ^  unfair  means '  have  been  employed 
to  excite  a  popular  clamour  against  the  Relief  Bill,-— a  charge 
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beneath  the  drebd  of  a  child,  or  the  notice  of  a  man.  We  re^ 
gret  the  inaccdracy  of  his  information.  He  shoold  be  aasored- 
I7  among  the  last  to  arrest  the  due  excitement  of  the  people 
from  their  genendly  wholesome  lethargy, — ^the  last  to  cadi  any 
expressed  .opinion,  on  so  vital  a  question,  a  clamoor, — ^the  last 
(hat  for  a  '*  twre  heUef"  and  new  ^^  credit!**)  to  despise 
the  people's  voice.  He  knows  how  the  Anti-Papists  courted, 
and  why  they  have  yet  declined,  a  puhlic  meeting.  He 
ues  how  little  they  depend  on  it.  But  he  feds  in  what 
peat  need  their  opponents  stood  of  popular  display.  And 
hence  the  secret  of  that  most  original  logic,  hy  which  he  pro- 
poses to  establish,  that  a  petition,  finished  off  in  black  and 
vhite,  which  every  man  who  signs  it  may  read  over  and  over 
again  beforehand,  contains  a  less  explicit  statement  of  its  own 
principles  and  objects,  than  do  the  magnificent  emphasis,  the 
wandering  excursions,  the  vague  preparations,  and  the  indis- 
criminate plaudits  of  addresses  ad  capiandum  vulgus. 

Bat  let  us  follow  his  probative  writ.  According  to  its  au- 
thor, no  man  con,  and  the  humble  many  think  no  man  dare 
deny, — ^that  the  present  is  no  question  about  the  error  and 
truth  of  the  two  religions.  If  this  mean  that  '<  Relief  or  no  ?  ** 
IS  a  different  question  in  terms  from  ^  Error  or  truth  ?'  few  men 
will  resist  a  maxim  so  recondite.  But  if  it  mean,  that  the  for- 
mer 18  in  no  way  related  to^  or  dependent  on  the  latter,  (and 
what  else  can  it  mean?)  I  dare  deny  it;  and  that,  too,  with 
the  better  grace,  that  he  himself,  and  his  friends,  afterwards 
contradict  it. 

His  three  great  reasons  he  broadly  states  to  be, — the  abstract 
principle  of  toleration, — a  zeal  for  the  Protestant  Church  and 
bith, — and  a  desire  for  the  peace  of  Ireland.  A»  to  the  first — 
he  holds,  that  every  subject  has  an  abstract  right  to  toleration. 
Any  thing  which  in  any  way  inconveniences  a  man  in^the  ex- 
ereiae  of  his  peculiar  worship,  he  designates  persecution,  whe- 
ther by  imposition  of  burden,  or  by  withholding  of  privOege. 
Exclusion  from  political  office,  he  calls  persecution.  And  so 
he  concludes,  that  every  Papist  has  not  only  on  secular,  but 
on  Christian  principles,  an  abstract  right  to  share  political 
offices.  Thia,  he  will  say,  no  man  can  deny.  Pity  that  he 
himself  was  honored  to  iread  a  flat  and  pointed  denial  of 
it.  Pity  that  Dr  Thomson  was  the  cruel  honerer.  But  what 
though  not?  The  thing  itself  ia  extravagant.  Does  Sir 
James  really  not  know  the  distinction  between  toleration  and 
oommnnion, — ^between  a  share  in  the  blessings,  and  a  share  in 
the  management,  the  care,  the  stewardship  of  the  state  un- 
der God, — ^between  being  made  afraud  by  no  man,  and  being 
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acknowledged  by  all?  Does  h«  not  know,  that,  while  ChrisUMi 
charity  tolerates  all  men, — it  le  infidel  chiunty  which^  fet- 
lowship  with  all  ?  Does  he  deny  that  the  Papaqr  is  the  great 
apofitacy  whose  members  we  must  reoegnize  as  meni  bui 
not,  at  our  peril,  as  brethren  ? — the  great  false  church  that 
calls  itself  the  only  true, — ^whose  Pope,  but  twenty  years  ago, 
unwillingly,  but  totally,  r^ected  the  iideraiion  of  heretics,  and 
declared  even  ioleratum  to  be  that  very  alliance  between  light 
and  darkness,  which,  we  who  do  toktaU^  say,  would  be  exhibit- 
ed by  that  monstrous  y%/2tw;«A^,  a  semi-Catholic  Protestant  Le- 
gisk^ure  in  Britain  ?  Does  he  deny  that  all  power  and  right 
is  of  God  and  under  Christ  ?  And  if  so,  then  does  he  think  Aat 
any  may  lawfully  assert  any  right  at  variance  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God?  <  How  at  variance?*  I  will  tell  him  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  government.  The  powers  that  be,  are  iNrdained 
of  God, — ^iasomuch,  that  be  who  obeys  should  obey  for  con- 
science sake,  and  he  who  resists,  resists  Grod,  who  has  ordained 
them.  As  our  own  Confession  has  it,  the  Magistrate  is  an 
ordinance  of  God.  Our  protest  is  the  protest  of  a  nation,  as  well 
as  of  a  church  and  individuals.  It  is  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
smd  who  should  make  it  but  the  Ma^trate,  t.  e.  the  Supreme 
Power  ?  Fearfully  may  a  Magistrate  desecrate  the  ordinance. 
But  still  he  is  an  extrinsic  ordinance  for  the  Church,  as  the 
preacher  intrinsic.  Sir  James  must  know  that  this  is  no  idle 
definition.  Like  every  good  definition,  it  embraces  off  the  chi- 
I'acters  of  that  which  is  defined.  The  Magistrate  is  wAi»l 
but  an  ordinance.  Where,  in  the  whole  width  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, shall  we  find  any  other  office  assigned  him?  Where, 
in  the  whole  width  of  this  world,  which  is  but  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  Church  of  God,  shall  we  find  room  for  any 
other  oifioe,  unless  by  abuse  of  stewardship  ?  Surely,  then, 
the  very  name  of  our  Protestant  Legislature,  implies  the 
character  our  Magisterial  ordinance,  and  does  necessarily  ex- 
clude PaiiistA  from  any  share  in  that  protest  against  them- 
selves,  wnich  our  ordinance  of  Government  has  been  honour- 
ed to  exiiibit,  and  which  it  is  bound  to  continue,  not  while 
dnqger  lasts,  but  while  the  Papacy  endures.  Else  it  governs 
not  unto  the  glory,  and  under  the  fear  of  God. 

But  grant  this  abstract  right  Does  it  not  mean,  in  its  very 
terms,  a  right,  the  existence  of  which  does  not  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances? It  is  a  right,  therefore,  in  all  cirevmstaiices, 
its  fulfilment  a  duty  which  no  necessity  or  expediency  can  can- 
cel, unless  men's  moral  duties  are  to  be  the  creatures  of  spe- 
cialties, and  the  sport  of  opinions.  If  it  is  abstractly  wrong  to 
keep  Catliolics  out  of  power,  it  is  wrong,  while  the  world  lasts, 
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ui  iie?er  can  be  right.  And  it  is  amazing  to  hear  menticm 
made  of  a  nece^sUy  which  once  justified  their  exclusion^  and 
BOW  no  longer  exists.  What  necessity  can  justify  a  crime  ? 
None  saeh  could  lawfully  commence.  It  was  wrong  to  drive 
Fapistg  out  of  Parliament.  It  was  wrong  to  drive  them  from 
ike  throne.  It  is  idle  to  continue  their  exclusion.  And  above 
sU,  the  relief  now  proposed  is  a  half  measure,  an  insult ; — a 
|srtial  obedience,  coupled  with  a  set  of  palpable  disobediences  to 
tk  abetraet  right  of  tderaHon^  and  ought  never  to  be  hailed 
in  terms  of  unmeasured  praise,  and  ignorant  sublimity. 

Bat  we  have  not  done  with  this.     Supposing  that  necessity 
coold  sopite  this  hypothetical  abstract  title  to  political  offices, 
bs  this  necessity  ceased,  so  as  to  allow  the  right  to  revive  ? 
Sir  James   Moncrieff  says  yes.      Dr  Thomson,  denying  ab- 
8tnu;t  right,   and  admitting  Popery  the  same,   avers  cause 
^ewn  for  relaxation.     Both,   though  with  different  degrees 
^  consistency,  admit  the  original  propriety  of  imposing  dis* 
^'ty.    Now,  that  propriety  can  ^sappear,  only  for  one  or 
^  of  two  reasons :— change  in  the  Papacy,  or  (the  IVs  only 
loop-hole)  change  in  those  who  oppose  it.     As  to  the  former, 
1^  is  certainly  none  whatever  on  record.  Wherever  the  Papacy 
tt  constrained  publicly  to  avow  its  principles,  they  are  down  to 
^  hour  found  the  same  as  ever.   Its  toleration  and  other  accom- 
modations to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  are  but  departures  from  its 
principles,  which  demonstrate  its  compliant  subtilty.     A  re- 
ti^ioQ  of  all  such  compliances,  when  opportunity  offers,  is,  with 
\  not  only  allowable,  but  commendable.     The  many  garbled 
i^^tements  given  of  its  doctrines  by  its  individual  servants 
^cise  no  obligation  on  itself,  and  are  but  sins  against  its  au- 
l^rity,  which  are  easily  absolved,  nay  sanctified  by  the  ob- 
ject of  their  commission.     Its  principles  are  unchanged, — this 
l^ty  is  their  boasted  prerogative ;  and  their  proteus  forms 
^  exhibition,   or  rather  concealment, — alternately  fierce  and 
^—liberal  and  exclusive — ^yielding  and  stubborn — chant- 
^  infidel  and  blasphemously  severe,*— although  calculated  to 
'^'idead  thoee  who  follow  the  fickle  course  of  appearances,  will 
^y  the  more  alarmingly  indicate,  to  those  who  look  a  little 
^«per,  die  slippery  character  of  that  hierarchy, — whose  to- 
'^'ation,  however  long  continued,  is  but  a  pardonable  sham, 
"*»hose  conduct,   however  constant,  can  never  be  literally 
rcadered, — and  whose  unauthorized  portraits  are  as  various  and 
^'^tteriiig,  as  the  tastes  of  dependents,  or  the  jealousies  of  ene* 


.  may  for  the  time  demand. 
^  we  are  safe  in  ourselves,  say  they. — The  time  of  Papal 
*«pr  has  long  gone  by.     The  necessity  has  now  for  ever 
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ceased.     The  Pope  attempts  our  tbrone  no  longer.     Popery, 
says  Dr  Thomson,  is  not  dangerous  in  itself;  and  Protefitant-^ 
ism, — self-confident   Protestantism, — ^may  now   rec^ve,   with 
open  arms,  that  Papacy,   which  it  has   the   conscious  power 
to  hug  to   death.     Alas  I  Alas !  Let  them   who  thin)c  they 
stands   take  heed  lest  they  fall.     Protestantism  depends  not 
on  a  Protesting   Magistracy !     That  is,  while  Grod  has   or- 
dained the  Magistrate   for   her  good,   and  has   put    it    into 
the  heart  of  that  Magistrate  to  observe  it, — She  may  reply, 
^  I  need  not,    I  value   not    this    thy  blessing.      Thou  hast 
raised    me  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  I  wUl  requite  thee 
in  prosperity,  by  despising  the  blessing,  and  by  blessing  my- 
self.'    Safe  !    Safer  than  our  fathers ! — How  ?  Not  surely  by 
confounding  the  Church  with  the  apostasy !  Not  surely  by  the 
increase  of  trade,  of  mechanism,  of  lectureships,  of  extra*pro- 
fessional  knowledge,  of  extra-scriptural  moralities — all  of  which 
puff  up,  none  of  which  exalt,  a  nation  !    Not  surely  by  meagre 
theology,  and  timid  and  time-serving  theologians !    Not  surely 
by  a  boast  of  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness, — and  a  boast  of 
safety,  wherein  is  danger, — and  a  confidence  of  power,  which 
is  weakness !  Not  surely  by  the  fine  follies  of  fine  men,  mem- 
bers of  no  faith,  or  ^  iionorary  members  of  all ! '    Not  surely 
by  calling  stedfastness  to  the  word  of  truth,  bigotry— childish 
ignorance  in  divine  things,  simplicity — the  fear  of  man,  mild- 
ness— ^and  infidel  indifference  to  all,  religious  charity  to  each  I 
IVo);  surely  by  professing  to  seek  the  right  way,  yet  balancing 
expediences,  rather  than  reading  the  word,  and  asking  the 
sovereign  method  of  God !     Not  by  failing  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Christ — the  stewardship  of  our  Government! — 
Not    surely  by    religious    blindness    and    unfaithful    fears ! 
Not  surely  by  forgetting  why  we  began  to  protest,  and  against 
what ;  and  reducing  our  protest  /or  Christy    into  a  protest 
^or  safety ! — It  is  not  in  itself,  but  as  an  ordinance — not  for 
itself,  but  for  the  Church — that  our  Legislature  protests.     It 
protests,  not  against  the  dangers  of  the  Papacy^  but  against 
the  Papacy.     Well — ^liad  that  protest  begun  with  the  Papacy. 
But,  now  begun,  with  that  Papacy,  and  not  its  deeds  or  its 
darings,  stands  our  national    protest   permitted  by   God    to 
cease  and  determine.     So   much  for  them  who   would    now 
mix  or  mar  it — who  would  give  up  their  defence  against  an  en- 
during enemy,  and  their  obedience  to  God,  because  of  the  very 
enduring  success   of  that   defence    and  that  obedience — who 
deal  HO  softly,  that  they  fear  to  copy,  or  so  faithlessly,  tliat 
diey  will  not  listen  to  the  word  of  God.     They  are  turned  unto 
f'abici,  and  worship  their  own  wisdom. 
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Bmt  enough  for  the  present  with  Sir  James.     His  second 
reason — such  a  palpable  invasion  into  that  very  province  of 
*  error  and  truth ' — ^which  he  so  carefully  marked  off,  is^  at  the 
8un,e  time,  like  the  speeches  of  most  of  his  successors,  as  clear 
an  illustration  as  could  be  wished  of  that  Pro-Catholicism,  the 
imputation  of  which  has  so  stung  the  Reverend  speaker.    That 
a  many  who  professes  the  commonest  discernment,  should  ima» 
gine  priests  in  power  willing  to  relax  that  exclusion  of  the 
written  and  the  preached  word,  which,  out  of  power,  they 
have   power  to  effect,  is  extraordinary  enough.     But  that  a 
man,  professing  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith,  should  prefer  his 
own  schemes  and  calculations,  however  sincere  and  promising, 
ibr  its  advancement,  to  the  way  of  Grod — should  misinterptet 
and  overstretch  that  abused  thing.  Christian  charity,  into  the 
breach  of  Christian  duty — should  hold  the  conversion  of  the 
Papacy  a  possible  thing — and  should  hold  the  conversion  of  the 
Papist  so  holy  an  enterprize,  as  to  sanctify  a  direct  infraction 
of  God's  solemn  command,  in  proceeding  toawork  acknowledged 
so  christian ; — ^all  this  is  as  near  an  approach  to  infidelity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Jesuitism  on  the  other,  as  can  well  be  figured. 
We  believe  that  God  will  bless  no  such  efforts ;  and  that,  if  the 
Relief  Bill  pass,  the  subsequent  reconcilement  which  may,  per- 
haps, obtain  between  Protestant  and  Papist,  and   in  which 
many  will  glory,  will  be  the  reconcilement,  not  of  conversion 
in  the  one,  but  of  indifference  in  both.     Finally,  it  is  really 
good  to  hear  a  demand  for  some  proposal,  in  place  of  relief, 
/rom  those  who  oppose  it.     We  say  the  evil  has  come  from  a 
fickle  Ministry,  and  idle  Executive.     But  we  have  no  business 
to  propose  remedies.     Our  Piurliament  are  there  to  save  our 
wits,  and  to  exert  their  own.     Let  them  do  the  latter,  and  we 
will  tell  them  how  well  or  ill. 

Other  of  our  Saturday's  speeches  really  excite  a  blush  f(W 
jtheir  authors.  Convinced,  as  I  am,  that  many  a  soul  is  saved 
in  the  Romish  Church, — I  do  believe,  nevertheless,  that  no 
real  member  of  that  apostacy  is  saved.  I  have  no  scruple, 
therefore,  in  affirming,  that  the  appellation  of  ^  fellow  Christ 
tians,'  applied  to  Papists,  in  that  sense,  which  makes  the  Papacy 
a  fellow  Christianity,  is  a  palpable  dereliction  of  scripture,  and 
a  shameful  abuse  of  terms.  I  deny  that  Papists  scriptorally 
worship  our  or  any  Grod.  Him  only  do  we  serve. — ^Tbey,  alas ! 
serve  many  things  besides, — ^and  be  requires  an  undivided  ser- 
vice. There  is  but  one  *  gate  to  Heaven ;'  and  however  many 
a  professing  Papist  may  enter  it  by  faith,  that  gate  the  Papacy, 
the  mockery  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  shall  assuredly  not 
anter.      How  woidd  our  Reformers  stand  astonished  at  the 


^mbcAa  fry  tt  liMte  infid^HtM  wUdi  imM  fbom  ih#  tacmlkB  of 
#ur  ChnBt<H«e<mlar  Phihntlii^iBte  ?  How  wavUi  diriMiaii 
diarity  bhuA  to  ie«  her  hofy  vavtments  stolen  away  for  the  fre* 
quent  use  of  every  time-Mrvin^,'  and  mamaton-lovuig,  aad 
manndreading  principle?  And  how  woold  Dr  M^La^aij  if 
lie  rightly  w^gfied  it,  bment  the  ^qporions  taate  ihst  diefealod 
4iie  choiee  of  a  quotation,  which,  in  the  face  of  all  meii}  I  aay^ 
goes  ta^  to  obliterate  the  s<Mriptaral  land-inarka,  and  tear  down 
tile  ine^aia  of  the  Church  of  Gtod,-— teen»  alike  with  danger  to 
th^  Chrffltian  oauee,  and  with  disgrace  to  its  unworthy  and  moot 
ignorairt  advocate  ?  Liberty  of  conacience,  and  eqaali^  of 
<Svil  rights,  no  man  ever  was,  because  no  man  can  be,  deprtvod 
of  by  man.  The  present  question  regards  a  rriigious  body^-^ 
and  it  is,  whether  a  body  exercising  a  iyrmmy  of  oensdenee, 
and  for  that,  and  weightier  reasons,  marked  out  by  the  word 
of  God,  is  to  be  aUoxi^  a  share  in  any  Protestant  enterpriaa^ 
adiether  the  goverameat  of  a  Christian  state,  or  any  other 
work,  and  shaU,  in  spile  of  that  word,  be  relieved  I  on  the  plea 
of  rights,  which  God,  who  gives  all  righti,  has  righteoody  with* 
held? 

The  pablic^  then,  will  judge  of  the  Christian  propriety,  witli 
which  eur  il^ofessor  of  Divinity,  vriiose  eloquence  and  urban- 
ity are  unquestioned,  but  whose  over-geoeroas  eoncessioiis^ 
and  promiBcaous  acceptance  among  men  of  all  principles,  have 
not  a  little  grieved  me,  denounced  the  prevailing  cry  aa 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  baeause  counter  to  the 
apunt  of  concession.  That  his  ardent  temperameait  shoald 
earryhiia  off  at  atai^at,  to  riot  in  all  the  Christiaa  pleader 
whidi  his  Juaiginati<m  might  picture,  in  the  camp  of  Ireland 
diseatneoched,  is  predsely  like  the  man.  But  it  ii  grievoaa 
that  he  should  brand  as  alarmists  those  who,  anxious  like 
himself  to  continue  the  work  of  oar  reformers,  otiM  prefer 
Uie  old  femd  scriptural  way  of  it  to  his.  The  splendid  fidla*- 
aies  of  so  &vorite  a  teacher  might  jastify  any  <dBrtn$*  I 
csrtalnly  did  anticipate — at  any  rate,  I  had  a  right  te  eapeet^ 
froas  him  more  than  the  mere  secularities  or  seatiawntalitiea  cf 
the  question)*--^ouie  thing  like  an  admission  of  the  sovareigety 
of  Christ,-*-and  thi*  steawdship  ef  ,governers,^the  chaiaotara 
of  the  apostacy, — the  duties  thence  resulting,— 4be  «ehriatiaaity 
of  a  chrisltan^— the  protest  of  a  preleetiag  govemaient^^-^ 
same  Jiotss  of  iastraction  as  to  the  public,  and  not  the  less 
YsKglonM^  duties  of  Christians  at  the  pi^esent  ciids.  NotMag 
of  aU  ttMs  do  I  lied.  Btaasing  and  seiaililkMJng  imagery, — 
quaint  amidiesis,-»-^MmMnon  trutiis^aaggefntedinto  mageiiiceel 
ifi9oss,-*^wiidi  here  and  then  a  brilHaet  sofMsmr^orm  IM 
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mat  U>Ul  of  thift  wbieh,  in  a  «ec«Ittr  atrdn,  our  Divinil^ 
I¥ribii6r  hai  dealt  oot  to  the^  tMeuMy^  on  a  topie,  at  all 
kaodii  admitted  to  be  moat  moQientonB^-^-^t  topic  which  he  de- 
dartt  to  be  mainly  a  religiotis  otie,«<*-in  epite  of  Pitt,  of  Ped» 
ami  of  Monmeff.    Alas  for  theoh^'s  high  walk  of  fidth ! 

He  had  juet  two  thnade  in  his  argument,— *the  thread  of  in- 
depeadeBce,-*and  the  thread  of  reooneilement.  As  to  the 
finty-^when  he  counts  over  the  true  armoury  of  tiie  gospel, 
we  may,  with  one  or  two  additions,  or  modifications,  assent  t9 
hk  enumeration.  When  he  proceeds  io  assert,  that  the 
weapona  of  the  truth  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  so 
on,  we  are  here  again  at  one,  with  this  exception,  ^  that  in- 
stead of  vaunting  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  the  bible,  and 
(he  gospel,  in  terms  which  many  a  heretic  may  use,  I  should 
be  disposed,  honestly,  to  assert  the  single  omnipotence  of  God 
the  Spirit,  in  conTcrting  to  the  faith,— ^and  not  to  couch  his 
agency  under  the  mock  perscm  of  any  HMtmment.  But  when 
the  Reverend  Pjpofcssor  adds,  that  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
is  not  merely  iadependait  of  secidar  support,  but  directly  in> 
jured  by  it,  he  leaves  me  entirely  behind  bun.  To  say  that  otir 
Legislature  cannot,  by  its  deeds,  prosper  the  Protestant  church, 
is  to  say  that,  over  it,  as  an  instrument,  God  has  no  auUiority,and 
that  to  it,  as  a  religious  instrument,  he  can  give  no  efficacy.— 
It  is  to  cast  out  the  sole  essence,  and  retain  the  mere  accidients 
of  Government, — ^it  is  to  controvert  our  ConfiBSsion  of  fidth, — 
It  is  to  misconstrue  the  word  of  God.  The  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  merely  to  rule, — but  by  ruling,  to  protest  tor  the 
ehurtsht  and  for  God.  And  to  assert  that  our  finth  lock  up 
carnal  weapons,  when  our  powers  that  be  adopted  it,  is  to  say 
one  of  two  things, — either  that  these  powers  are  no  ordinance 
for  the  church,  by  authority  of  Christ,  but  mere  human  en- 
gines, adopted  by  convention, — or  else,  that  an  ordinance  of  God 
is  a  carnal  weapon. — ^Alas  !  for  our  parasite  theology ! 

But  what  is  the  argument  fiN>m  history  so  nobly  flourished 
over  the  heads  of  astonished  men  ? — simply  this.  Our  Protes- 
tant church  waxed  strong  in  England  under  persecution,  it 
has  been  jstationary  in  Ireland  as  a  State  religion.  Therefore, 
its  enforcement  by  civil  sanction  is  a  carnal,  and  so  an  nnsuc- 
eessfiil  policy. — Leave  it  to  itself.-^Let  truih  fight  her  own 
way. — Let  the  Bibk  overturn  all  tUi^s.  What  a  strange  nan 
mgrnitur  f  What  strange  prosopopseias !  Who  is  this  Amaaon 
troth  that  fights  her  way  for  God  in  thefiiee  of  his  commaatds? 
Who  this  omnipotent  bible?  I  know  no  such  wmkman  bat 
the  Spirit  of  <3od.  What  Tsased  our  Protestant  diurch  ? — ^wiil 
Pr  Chalmers  answer  ?    Was  it  the  obstinacy  of  its  leaders^-^ 
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the  pride  of  its  sufferers, — the  chivalry  of  conscience  opj 
ed  ?  Or  was  it  the  will  of  God  to  raise  up  first  an 
.  ticul,  and  then  a  national  witness  against  the  Papacy  ?  In 
wliich  did  the  efficacy  lie  ?  K  in  the  latter,  then  it  was.  not 
the  absence  of  civil  countenance  which  strengthened  our  church* 
,  Unless,  we  suppose  a  miracle,  our  church  must  have,  in  the 
Jirst  instance,  been  without  civil  support.  Its  discontenanoe 
was  not  the  mean  by  which,  but  the  obstacle  in  spite  of  which 
it  rose.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Government.  The 
Government  which  adopted  it  has  ever  since  been,  on  that. ac- 
count, signalized  by  blessings  which  no  divine  can  too  much 
ponder, — no  Christian  over-estimate.  And  so  far  from  this 
adoption  being  the  signal  for  its  impotence,  the  external  or- 
dinance of  a  Protestant  Government  was  a  great  addition  to 
the  catalogue  of  internal  ordinances, — and  a  fresh  channel, 
through  the  blessing  of  which  our  church  might  be  blessed, — 
Not  by  tlie  persecution  of  the  Papists,  but  by  the  faithlessness 
and  carelessness  of  the  Protestants  has  Ireland  retained  her  Ro- 
mish faith.  The  people  have  not  been  faithfully  and  kindly  call- 
ed on  to  come  o«^and  be  saved.  But  the  Doctor's  argument  proves 
a  great  deal  too  much, — and,  therefore,  nothing  at  all.  For, 
if  the  persecution  which  now  supports  the  Irish  Papists,  did  also 
nurture  our  Protestantism, — and  if  the  latter  became  power- 
less, when  blessed  by  the  use  of  God's  ordinance  in  a  Protes- 
tant Government, — then,  surely,  the  alliance  between  our 
Church  and  State,  in  protest,  was  an  alliance  as  inherently 
baneful,  as  Sir  James  Moncreiff,  if  he  knew  how  to  reason  out 
his  moral  principles  of  abstract  right  to  toleration,  would  de- 
monstrate it  to  have  been  inherently  unrighteous.  We  should 
thus,  starting  by  different  avenues,  from  different  sophisms 
arrive  at  the  same  enviable  conclusions,  that  we  never  ought  to 
have  had  a  Protestant  establishment, — ^never  a  Protestant 
Parliament, — never  a  Protestant  King, — that  all  our  civil 
af&irs  being  entirely  independent  of  Christ's  sovereignty,  should 
have  been  left  to  heathens  or  reprobates, — or  set  forth  as  those 
|n*ovinces  of  a  Christian's  duty,  in  which  he  ought  to  disown 
his  calling,  and  deny  his  Lord. — Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevakbit^ 
would  hardly  reconcile  its  champion,  Chalmers,  to  a  Popish 
King.     Thus  we  dispose  of  the  indisposeabk  ! 

But  the  Professor  gets  tired,  (shall  we  say  afraid  ?)  of  his- 
tory; and  next  boldly  declares,  that  an  immediate  light  is 
shed  on  this  dark  topic  of  relief,  by  the  known  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature.  Pity  that  a  light  so  immediate  should 
never  have  become  apparent  for  centuries  bygone, — (for  the 
J)r  does  not,  like  his  friends,   expatiate  on  the  diminished 
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jfaoger  of  Papal  influence.)   And  what  is  thiji  phoaphoric  light, 
this  clear  lantern,  not  of  the  Christian  economist,  but  of  the 
economic  Christian  ?     No  less  a  truth  than  this,  that  men  ge- 
nanilly  love  those  who  love  them, — and  will  most  readily  grant 
a  favour  to,  or  take  an  admonition  from  those  with  whom  they 
are  on  good  terms  otherwise.     What  a  discovery  ?  too  big  L 
am  sure  for  common  minds  to  act  upon !     The  thought  surely 
never  found  a  residence  in  any  minor  bosom  ?    Yes,  it  did  ; — 
it  once  resided  in  my  own, — ^but,  I  render  thanks  to  God  that 
lus  S^rit  has  expelled  it. — I  hold  it,  as  applied  to  the  Papacy 
any  where^  to  be  a  pure  invention  of  man,  and  most  derogatory 
to  the  holy  sovereignty  of  God.    Were  I  left  to  my  oum  rea- 
sonings, and  without  written  guide  in  the  matter,  I  should 
choose  that  which  I  saw  apparently  fittest  to  be  done.     But 
where  I  am  not  so  left, — ^when  I  have  a  written  guide, — ^and 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  has  enstamped  the  Papacy  as  the  ob- 
ject which  most  devoutly  to  abhor  and  avoid^ — and  against 
which,  to  lift  a  most  incessant  protest,  national,  ecclesiastical, 
social,   and  individual, — without  excuse  or  abatement,  as  to 
Him  we  shall  answer ; — then,  while  not  danger,  but  the  Papacy 
lasts,  I  know,  at  once  and  ever,  what  is  fittest  to  be  done — I 
need  not  to  set  my  own  tastes  and  theories  a-hunting  for  the 
best  appearances, — I  see  protest  placed  first  and  foremost ; 
and,  howrever  I  may  accompany  or  follow  it  by  the  exercise  of 
Christian  charity  and  love  and  industry  towards  them  who 
are  out  of  the  way,^a  bastard  and  unrighteous  charity  may 
never  supplant  it.     Whoso  remits  it,  sins  against  God, — and 
that  nation  remits  it, — ^that  nation  destroys  it, — ^which  allows 
Papists  to  join  its  protest  against  the  Papacy.     Thus,  every 
sigument  from  expediency  is  a  sinful  argument.    We  need  not 
balance  probabilities, — for  the  certainty  of  God  lies  against  the 
bill.     And,  though  all  the  Papists  in  Ireland  were  to  bait  me 
with  the  promise  of  conversion,  (what  a  dream  !)  I  should  own 
'  The  good  is  great '     But,  the  evil  comes  before  iL — I  dare  not 
cease  to  protest. — It  is  the  wiU  of  God. — With  him  lie  safe  the 
issues  of  righteousness.     On  you  be  the  burden  of  undeserted 
Apostasy. 

There  is  a  better  light  than  that  which  our  Professor  dexter- 
ously but  delusively  manages.  Seldom  have  we  seen  so  meagre 
^  theolc^cal  argument,  from  so  promising  a  quarter, — seldom 
ft  more  studious  navigation  pa^  the  stubborn  language  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  like  the  press,  is  Uien  alone  a 
blessing  when  it  is  rightly  handled.  One  of  its  first  lessoiw  is, 
that  no  one  command  of  God  can  conflict  with  another,  and 
that  hii  will  expressed,  is  weightier  than  his  will  imagined. 
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EveB  Sheridan  would  hardly  hav«  lufliered,  far  lew  encourag- 
ed, a  venal  Legialatnre,  in  the  Qoutotie  search  of  an  arena 
for  the  exploits  of  the  prefia.  As  little  may  pnr  nrofeesor, 
in  the  oblivion  of  logic,  and  the  height  of  rashness,  venture 
io  recommend  the  adulteration  €i  our  Pariiament^  in  his  re- 
solve to  have  a  biUe  overthrow,  litis  were  a  strange  snare 
for  the  Catholics.  Let  our  Professor  yield  his  chair  to  a  Ro^ 
mish  Bishop,  and  crusade  widi  his  bible,— or,  if  this  suits  him 
not,  l^t  him  learn,  that  Sheridan  advocates,  not  the  propriety 
of  abuses,  but  the  power  of  their  antidote.  Magna  est  veritaM 
et  prevcddnty  is  a  maxim,  in  one  sense  only  worthy  of  a  Chria^ 
tian's  utterance ;  and,  in  that  sense,  it  tells  us  to  beware  of  a 
seal  not  according  to  knowledge,  which  the  fiuthful  witness 
shall  bring  to  naught. 

We  would  here  conclude :  But  we  cannot  help  opening  oar 
mouths  in  astonishment  for  a  little,  at  the  marvellous  effiscta 
of  this  alterative  bill  on  the  constitution  of  Mr  Cockbum.  He, 
the  friend  of  the  nation — ^the  patron  of  the  weaver — the  neigh- 
bour of  the  peasant — ^the  assertor  of  rabble  rights — ^the  admirer 
of  mobbish  wisdom — ^the  servant  of  the  people's  bidding — ^has  ac- 
tually deserted  to  the  enemy,  with  all  his  tidents,  and  the  se- 
crets of  his  former  constituents :  He  finds  common  sense  in 
them — ^liberal  views  no  longer  thmr's.  All  these  are  suddenly 
flown  up,  whether  to  crow  or  to  roost,  among  the  high  branch- 
es of  aristocracy, — ^nay,  even  to  the  summit  of  a  long  vituper- 
ated Ministry.  How  violent  must  be  his  revulsion  !  He  scorna 
the  sober,  consistent,  orderly  expression  of  the  peoplis's  attach- 
ment to  the  old,  weH  tried  bulwarks  of  liberty :  He  fears  their 
almost  united  testimony.  And  while  Sir  James  controverts 
good  56  to  7  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  at  this  mo^ 
tneMtj  by  some  very  erudite  analysis  of  the  General  Assembly's 
acts,  Mr  Cockbum  volunteers  himself  as  the  reader  of  a  Peti- 
tion, which  shall  circulate  through  Britain,  and  round  the 
Legislature,  not  as  Ae  outcry  of  a  raMty  but  as  Ike  testimony 
of  the  intelligent  f  f  f — a  sample  of  the  enlightened  views,  and 
misty  generalities,  of  Edinburgh's  snug  Aristocracy.  ^  Ettu 
Brute  T*  Simple  accountants  know  nothing  of  the  higher 
calculus.  Its  practical  utility  is  undeniable.  I  remain,  Sir^ 
your's,  &C. 

A  Constant  Protestant. 

■ 

N.  B. — We  recommend  to  Sir  James  to  reconsider  his  opi- 
nion of  the  Scottidi  Church. 
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In  mir  second  Number^  we  aimed  a  gentle  blow  at  the  vital 
part  of  the  Dean  ef  Faculty's  demonsiraiionj  that  there  is  a 
numUjf  for  yielding  implicit  reliance  on  the  statement  made 
bjr  ministers^  that  any  uecessi^  ezista  for  sorrendering  the 
constitntioB, — because  they  say  so.  It  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  Isamed  gentleman  founded  his  advice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinbaigh,  chiefly  upon  the  expleded  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dienoBi  and  non-resistance  to  the.  dicta  of  his  Majes^s  *  pre*- 
Mii  MinistCTB. '  Whenever  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  is  not  the. 
cMe^  we  ondertake  to  confirm  our  objection,  by  reference  to 
the  authorities  wUch  the  history,  and  Institutional  Writers 
of  eor  country^  fiumish.  But  to  do  so  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  diwQsskm,  would  be  to  fight  with  a  shadow,  and  would 
oily  be  to  load  it  with  what  is  obviously  superfluous.  We 
now  recur,  therefore,  to  the  two  first  of  the  three  grounds  on 
iriiich  Sir  James  rested  his  opinion. 

FurMf — ^  The  great  principles  of  religious  toleration.'  Sir 
Jnaes  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  saying  much 
opcm  this  point ;  because  no  <me  is  disposed  to  press  their  op- 
podtion  to  the  Catholic  principles,  to  the  extent  of  miokrancef 
in  s»  far  aa  respects  religious  bditf;  and  we  readily  grant  his 
poitalate,  that  '  any  thing  which  imposes  a  burdem  on  men^ 
for  their  retigiaus  beliefs  is  in  some  sort  or  dq^ree  a  persecution. 
for  conscience  sake;  *  but  wecannotgo  along  with  bun  when  ha 
ooofounds  two  principles,  which  are  as  essentially  different  as 
lay  two  in  morals  and  politics.  '  For  my  part, '  says  he, 
'  I  catmoi  see  the  d^fkrence  between  punishing  a  man  for  his 
vdigion,  by  burning,  by  torture^  by  banbhment,  or  by  depri- 
vstioB  of  office,  and  punishing  him,  by  declaring  him  incapa^ 
Ms  to  hold  ojffke.    It  is  the  same  thing :    No  man  can  deng 

Now,  notwithstandii^  the  <  authoritative '  tone  in  which 
^  is  laid  down,  we  do  take  the  liberty  of  denyiz^  this  posi- 
^n.  The  line  of  distinction  betwixt  toleration  and  ineligi- 
hiiity  to  places  of  power,  is  just  as  plain  as  any  thing  under  the 
1^ ;  and  he  who  cannot  see  it,  should  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
^ouatiiig  his  ten  fingers.  Every  man  in  Scotland,  for  example, 
whatever  be  his  religious  tenets,  be  he  Jew,  Christian,  or  In« 
^1>  is  foUy  tolerated  in  his  religious,  or  irreligious  opinions, 
to  loog  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  others ;  but  it  is  not  every 
^  ^vhe  is  entitled  to  elect,  or  be  elected,  a  member  of  Par- 
liasieiit, — ^to  be  appointed  a  Minister  in  our  Church,-*-'or  t^ 
^ofcsior  in  our  Universities,^-to  sit  as  a  Judge  in  our  Courts 
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of  Law, — or  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocaiea.  Ad-^ 
missibility  to  all  these  offices,  is  accompanied  with  certain  con- 
ventional arrangements,  which  are  the  creature  of  society, 
not  of  nature,  and  which  amount  practically  to  an  exdusioii 
of  the  individuals  who  cannot  comply  with  them :  But  stHI, 
this  can  never,  in  any  Intimate  sense,  be  held  persecution  of 
the  person  so  disqualified.  Every  man  may,  upon  his  abstract 
rights  as  a  human  being,  assert  that  he  is  admissible  to  the 
Throne,— to  Parliament, — to  the  Judgment-seat, — to  our  Uni- 
versities as  a  Professor ;  and,  if  he  is  barred,  by  the  laws  of  this 
country,  from  attaining  any  of  those  offices,  he  may,  upon 
the  Dean  of  Faculty's  dogma,  complain  that  he  is  persecuted. 
But  the  answer  to  such  complaint  would  be,  that  by  our  insti- 
tutions, certain  qualifications  are  held  necessary  as  the  test  of 
admissibility  ; — for  instance,  that  to  be  a  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  aspirant  must  be  an  advocate  or  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, of  a  certain  standing.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  fixed 
by  our  Constitution,  that  no  Papist,  Jew,  &c.,  shall  hold  cer^ 
tain  offices  in  the  State ;  and  if  the  Papist,  in  contravention  of 
these  regulations,  insist  that  he  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
stract right,  to  a  scat  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  his  avowal 
of  Popery,  and  complain  that  he  is  persecuted  if  this  be  denied, 
— ^we  cannot  see  upon  what  ground  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  an  Atheist^ 
or  a  worshipper  of  Juggernaut,  should  be  excluded,  and  why 
such  persons  should  not  also  be  held  among  the  persecuted. 
Neither  do  we  see  why  a  clergyman  should  not  complain  of 
persecution,  because  he  is  shut  out  from  Parliament :  the  cle- 
rical character  is  indelible  This  is  a  stigma^  and  therefore 
persecution.  Q.  E.  D.  ^  No  man  can  deny  it. '  The  distinc- 
tion betwixt  persecution,  and  exclusion  from  office,  is  so 
plain,  and  so  universally  admitted,  that  we  did  not  think  any 
man  would  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing,  unless  he  had  been  quite  sure  that  no  one 
would,  at  fjfie  time^  gainsay  the  dogma, — and  unless  he  had 
been  assured  of  *  unbounded  applause  '  from  his  surrounding 
worshippers. 

But  the  Dean  wavers  a  little.  He  supposes  that  there  might 
have  been,  at  one  time,  a  necessity  for  a  partial  violation  of 
what  he  calls  the  principle  of  justice,  when  the  disabilities 
were  imposed ; — and  he  assuTnes^  that  that  necessity  having 
ceased,  the  disabilities  should  cease.  On  this  point  he  is  as 
unfortunate  as  before.  We  must  take  his  word  for  it,  as  he 
would  have  us  take  the  word  of  the  present  Ministry !  We 
have  not  so  far  forsaken  our  Protestant  principles,  as  to  take 
any  nuttCs  word,  for  gospel,  whether  he  be  priest,  minister,  or 
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harjm.  We  assert,  that  although  there  maybe  some  Bem-* 
Ikaesof  ehaage  inthe  prete&sioiis  of  the  Papal  See,  there  is 
sooe  'whatever  in  the  diaraeter  of  Popery ;  and  at  no  time, 
in  the  pirogrsoo  of  our  history,  was  there  ever  greater  danger 
ta  ofor  Protestant  institotioiis  than  at  present,  when  Papists, 
hf  tkeer nioience  and  ikreais,  overawe  the  Government;  and 
when  our  nominally  Protestant  representives  appear  to  be 
either  so  ignomnt,  or'SO  unprincipled,  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  surrender  the  laws  which  protect  us  from  the  bound-' 
kwcnpidity  for  power  of  the  Popish  incorporation. 

2^9  But  it  seems  Protestantism  needs  no  bulwarks ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  bulwarks  for  protecting  it,  our  exclud- 
ing statutes  are  barriers  against  its  triumphs  over  Popery ! 
The  Protestant  faith,  it  seems,  is  sufficient,  without  any  pro- 
tection, to  overthrow  Popery ;  and  if  these  ugly  statutes  only 
were  removed,  it  would  go  forth  conquering,  and  to  con* 
(per! 

'  But  truly  they  are  bulwarks;  they  are  bulwarks  against 
'  the  Protestant  Faith, — bulwarks  for  the  continuance  and 

*  preservation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  (hear  J.  They 
^  are  barriers  which  shut  out  the  light  of  truth,  and  close  the 
'  arennes  to  the  power  of  reason, — strongholds  and  fortresses 
'  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  territory  of  Papal  error, 
^  and  retard  the  final  triumph,  which  every  conscientious 
'  Christian  must  believe  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  will 
^  achieve  over  error,  corruption,  superstition  and  idolatry  !  i  I 

*  ^fLoud  cheering). 

This  is  a  very  romantic  and  magnificent  hypothesis, — ^but, 

like  many  such,  it  lacks  evidence  to  support  it.     We  have  no 

objection  that  Sir  James,  with  his  friends,  Dr  Thomson,  and 

Dr  Chalmers,  try  the  experiment  before  we  repeal  the  statutes, 

^for,  surely  there  is  nothing  in  these  stupid  and  barbarous  en* 

actments  that  can  impede  zealous  apostles,  with  the  bible  in 

their  hand,  and  Professor  Pillans  with  his  primer  in  their  rear, 

stepping  across  the  channel, — and  trying  the  effect  of  their 

Sequence  among  the  seven  millions  of  Papists.     Let  them  try 

the  most  ccncUiatory  modes  of  approach  to  the  devotees  of  the 

church  of  Rome  in  the  south  of  Ireland, — not  forgetting  the 

*"  ttgamentative, ' — the  ^  fervid,' — and  the  ^  over-mastering. ' 

Instead  of  meeting  with  success,  we  are  quite  convinced,  that 

if  they  battered  the  strong-holds  of  Popery  with  their  bibles 

^  speeches,  the  priests  and  their  slaves  would  never  let  them 

^ond  their  ^  circumvallations, ' — ^and  that  if  they   esca])ed 

^^hing^  they  would  be  tarred  and  feathered.     But  no  matter. 

That  is  but  a  small  sacrifice  and  suffering,  for  men  who  are  so 
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dMifideat  in  tli»  omm]N>te]ict  of  trntb : — '  iiogna  tH  W9i§a$ 

*  el  jirerofeM^ '--Hnid  Dr  ChaliiMrs  ;'---«Dd  dioitts  reioisaided  t» 
the  oracle  tiMdce.  We  took  a  ^oh  of  anuff, — and  liateaad 
m  silence  — ^  RemoTe  tbeir  disabilitiest  (sats  Sir  JainQB)^ 
^  and  what  is  the  eonrnjumce  f    The  powen  of  argument  and 

*  reason  uHU  haoefaxt  plagj  and  Catholic  and  Proteetaat  wiU 

*  mwgk  tfigeiher  without  JeabmBf  9  when  the  birik^right  of  the 

*  former  Ib  restwed  to  them.     T%Br^bre^  on  my  eeeondgroond, 

*  I  desire  the  removal  of  the  dinJbilitiee ;  beeausey   ^  dteat 

*  means  onfyt  the  Proteetant  iaith  can  be  strengthened  and  an* 
'  larged ;  and  we  may  hope  for  a  speedy  onion  of  idl  dasaes 
<  in  the  profession  of  the  Protestant  Faith.^-^JdmirisUe  logic/ 

Thi8isall6netalking,-^btttwhat»itsaTetalkis«?  What 
secm-ity  have  we  for  this  prediction  being  verified, — except  Sir 
James  Moncrieff 's  hopes  ?  We  will  not  say  it  is  a  wicked— 
but  it  is  a  vain  and  weak  prophesy ; — and  to  speak  phunlyt  wa 
have  been  so  often  delude!  by  modem  Whig  propbesiesi  thai 
we  have  neither  faith  nor  hope  in  them. 

And  tliis  is  really  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  speech! 
There  is  positively  nothing  else  in  it  except  garnishing,— •mid 
when  <  IfMised  from  the  load  of  words, '  there  never  was  a  more 
inconclusive  argument  maintained  by  any  man*  Towards  the 
close  of  it,  he  wondered  that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  cletgy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  hositile  to  the  propoaed  mea- 
sursfi^  and  referred  to  Dr  Chalmers  00  the  sulgect ;  but  that 
l^^tned  Doctor  did  not  e(HTob<»ate  the  denial, — nor  did  either 
of  them  produce  any  evidence  on  the  subject  The  Clergy  of 
Scotland  will  speak  ^  ^emseives  in  their  several  presbyteries, 
-«-and  tliey  are  speaking  pretty  plainly  in  various  qaarters. 
The  very  equivocal  opinion  of  the  Assembly  18  IS,  is  scarcely 
any  indication  of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Church, — 
and  it  is  rather  against  the  Dean's  theory,  that  every  presiby- 
tery  that  has  yet  spoken  out,  since  the  recent  measures  were 
broached,  have  been  almost  unanimous  against  them« 

When  Dr  Chalmers'  oration  is,  in  like  manner,  stripped  of 
its  rant  and  verbiage,  its  essence  may  be  compressed  in  a  nut- 
shelL  His  dogma  is,  that  Christianity  has  retrograded  since 
Protestantism  was  protected  from  Popish  persecution.  His  in- 
ference is,  that  it  Ought  to  be  subjected  again  to  persecution^ 
and  then  it  will  flourish !  We  have  not  space,  howevar,  for 
untwining  the  Dr's  flowers  and  figures ;  but  the  thing  is  well 
Hw^M  1^  a  Correspondent,  and  we  shall  turn  to  it  Uffaxt. 

*^*  No.  F.  will  be  Published  to-morrow 
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LORD  ELDON. 

The  noUe  stand  which  this  venerable  friend  of  our  Pro- 
Itstent  Constitution  has  niade  against  the  encroachments  pro- 
jeoted  hj  his  Mtgesty's  converted  Ministers,  is  at  once  a  ground 
sf  confidence  and  of  hope,  to  ihe  honest  opposition  which  has 
upnuMg  up  in  its  might,  throngliout  the  country,  and  a  sabjeot 
rf  dismay  and  vituperation  to  the  hirelings  who  prostitute  their 
pens— -perhaps  in  some  instances  from  necessity — ^in  vindicat- 
ing an  apostacy  and  dereliction  of  principle,  wluch,  in  their 
eonecienoeB,  they  must  deiqpise  and  detest.  To  the  former 
dass  the  following  statement,  made  by  our  aged  and  uncomr 
promising  watchman,  from  his  tower  of  strength  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  (on  the  13th  instant),  must  be  highly  gratifying* 

*  His  Majesty  had  lately  been  referred  to  on  several  occa- 

*  sions  in  that  House,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  according  with 

*  Parliamentary  usage  and  principle.    Their  Lordships  had, 

*  however,  had  the  declaration  of  a  Right  Reverend  Arch- 
'  bishop,  and  a  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  on  that  subject ;  and 

*  it  was  his  own  conviction,  founded  upon  means  of  .judging 
<  of  his  Majesty's  opinion, — such  as  few  persons  had  the  hap- 

*  pness  to  enjoy, — that  it  was  his  Mcged^s  deiermination,  in 

*  the  terms  of  his  Mqfest^s  most  gracious  speech,  to  presave  t»- 

*  violate  the  Protestant  Qmstittttion  and  farm  of  Government  in 

*  Ms  country.    The  question,  therefore,  would  be,  whether  the 

*  measures  which  were  soon  to  be  submitled  to  their  Lord- 

*  ships*  consideration,  were  of  such  a  character,  that  his  Ma- 
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<  jesty  might  give  his  consent  to  them,  and  yet  preserve  in- 
^  violate  the  Protestant  Constitution  and  form  of  Government. 

<  He  (Lord  Eldon)  shoidd  be  guilty  of  the.  basest  ingratitude 
^  to  his  ^Iaje8tyy  if  h^  did  not  assert  fns  entire  conviction^  thai 

*  to  those  measures  his  Majesty  would  never  give  his  consent,  vn- 

<  less  the  condition  describ&l  in  his  Mqfestj^s  most  graci(nisspeechj 

*  was  strictly  complied  tvith.  * 

We  have  seen,  with  regret,  an  attempt  made, — and  a  most 
abortive  one  it  is, — ^in  one  of  our  Edinburgh  newspiqpers,  to 
impute  inconsistency  to  Lord  Eldon, — ^because  h^  contiiiued  for 
a  long  period  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  some  of  the 
members  were  fisivourable  to  what  is  nickrnamed  Emanc^a*> 
tioQ  I  This  is  quite  miserable.  If,  during  his  continuance  in 
office  with  such  persons,  his  Lordship  had,  at  any  time,  ac- 
ceded to  theii  visionory  schemes,  there  might  have  been  some 
plausibility  in  the  imputation, — but  opposing,  as  he  always  di4 
most  strenuously,  every  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect,  the 
chai^  is  absolute  nonsense.  -  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that 
it  was  the  very  principle  on  which  the  Administration  referred 
to  was  constructed,  that  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilitiefi 
was  no^  to  be  a  Cabinet  measure ; — and  that  being  the  case, 
neither  those  in  it,  who  were  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  Cathor 
lie  demands,  can,  with  truth  or  justice,  be  accu^fsd  of  incon- 
sistency, so  long  as  the  measure  was  not  nuide  a  Cabinet  mea- 
sure. But  whenever  those  who  were  opposed  both  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  to  its  being  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  »• 
bandoned  their  often-avowed  principles, — and  made  it  such, — 
giving  it  all  the  fair  and  un&ir  influence  derived  from  their 
officii  stations, — ^they,  indeed,  sunk  into  the  character  and 
condition  of  Apostates,— -over  whose  fidi  we  may  mourn, — bat 
for  the  redemption  of  whose  characters  there  is  no  remedy, 
and  no  hope. 


POPISH  LOYALTY  AND  TOLERATION. 

Evf^RT  man  who  is  not  utterly  ignonmt,  or  who  does  not 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  nature  and  results  of  the  measures 
now  in  progress  for  putting  Papists  into  the  Legislature  and 
offices  of  power,  is  fully  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme,  either  for  satisfying  the  C^tholic^,  or  affording  any 
security  to  the  Protestant  establishments.  In  page  S3,  we  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  in  which  he 
.reprobates  the  proposed  oath  of  allegiance  as  nugatory,  and 
livows,  that  every  one  knows  that  Catholics  are  bound,  by 
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their  refigion,  to  exiirpcUe  Protestantism  by  all  the  means  ia 
theirjpower*     We  subjoin  a  part  of  his  letter : — 

**  miat  Gitfaolic  can,  lOtM  a  ta/e  comcience,  Bweax  to  defend  the  succession  of 
the  Craim  in  her  Ladyship's  posterity,  (the  Princess  Sophia,  to  whose  descend. 
cntB,  being  Krotestant^  the  Royal  Succession  is  limited),  if  they  be  Protestants, 
cr  tkat  ke  will  not  use  any  privilege  to  which  he  is,  or  may  become  entitled,  to  diS' 
turh  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  Establiihment,  as  settled  by  the  law  within 
this  realm  ?  In  the  firU  place,  neither  the  Protestants  thbmselves,  nor  the  Dis- 
senteiSy  accurately  know  what  is  the  Established  Church  in  this  realm ;  if  they 
know  it,  why  do  'n,ot  they  puU  together  within  its  pale?-  Why,  then,  should  the 
Cktholic  be  called  upon  to  defend  it,  actively  or  passively,  by  silence  or  acrive  co- 
operaticm  ?  Secondly ^  the  Hedeemer  and  the  Apostles,  preaching  and  suffering, 
went  to  bring  all  mankind  into  onefold^  and  under  one  Pattor,  (John  x.  16  )  and 
every  Pastor  who  is  not  the  hireling — nay,  every  charitable  maiv-*must  kbour  for 
ike  Mame  end^-to  bring  back  into  this  fold  the  other  strayed  sheep*  ^very  Catholic 
and  emUgktened  Protestant  believes  that  the  Protestants,  and  all  other  heretics,  are 
scpanUedfrom.  the  onefold  of  Christ  j  that  tkey  are  in  a  state  of  nerdition*  Will 
be  now  make  an  oath  that  he  will  ^ot  use  any  privilege  to  wmcn  he  is,  and  may 
beeome  entitled  to  bring  them  back?  Any  Catholic  that  would  subscribe  to  such 
an  oaM«  is  a  perjured'  heretical  apostate*  I  see  no  difference  between  the  felon 
and  the  man  who  harbours  him— -between  the  traitor  and  the  wretch  who  swears 
not  to  disturb  or  weaken  his  treason — nor  between  the  heretic  and  the  nominal  Ca- 
tkohct  «Aa  tweargnat  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  heresy.  If  Mr  Peel  condescended 
to  bring  ttue  oath  within  a  narrow  compass,  to  confine  it  to  ,the  clause  that  says,-— 
"  I  do  swear,  that  1  will  defend,  to  tne  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of 
property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws,  every  person  would  know, 
at  least,  bis  meaning,  that  he  aims  at  securing  the  Church  property  for  thte  Parsons. 
When  vire  see  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  daily  puzzled  regarding  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty between  man  and  knan,  who  could  swear  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
iheprupeiiyin  the  whole  nation,  consistingof  millions  of  individuals,  who  couloswear 
to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  Church  plunder  for  *the  Parsons,  when 
every  honest  man  wishesfor  Us  immediate  application  to  some  national  purpose,-^ 
to  tie  payment  of  the  Nation's  Debt,  or  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor  T 

"  I  slmll  not  say  much  regarding  the  base  attempt  on  the  liberties  of  the  people 
by  disfranchising  the  Forty-shilling  Freeholders-  The  people,  consisting  of  seven 
nmiions,  are  to  oe  sacrifi^d  for  ue  rake  of  a  few  unprincipled  Lords,  who  haw 
kmg  since  bartered  the  trade  of  their  country — ^nay,  who  have  sold  herself  at  the 
Union  for  psitroosge.— They  will  be  defended,  I  am  sure,  by  better  hands-  But 
who  can  si^ipress  his  indignadon  when  Mr  Peel  says, — «  We  shall  provide  against 
the  extension  of  religious  orders,  and  communities  bound  by  monastic  vows ;  and 
pwticulariy,  against  diose  known  by  the  name  of  Jesuits.*'  Under  the  appellation 
of  rdigious  oraers  and  communitiesp  fall  nuns  and  friars,  and  monks  ol  aU  descrqt- 
tions.  Will  the  Government  commence,  in  the  19th  century,  a  crusade  against 
them  all  ?  Wfll  the  Prelates  and  people  of  Ireland  remain  silent  spectators,  whilst 
these  defenceless  innocents  sink  under  the  tyrant  lash  ef  a  Peel  or  an  Eldon? 
Where  is  the  eniancipation— where  that  boon,  m  expectation  of  which  the  Catho- 
lic Association  dissolved  itself,  if  the  friar-hunters  and  convent-plunderers  of  Kd- 
ward's  reign  revive  in  the  davs  of  George  IV  ?  Yet  Mr  Peel  hyj^ocritically  appeals 
to  the  people  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  civilized  countries,  to  witness  his 
straggles  with  an  intolerant  Church.  "  If  battles,*'  says  he,  "  must  be  fought,  let 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst."  What  Church  is  intolerant  ?  Surelvnot  the  Ca- 
tholic ;'  she  ums  at  no  ascendancy,  but  merely  at  equality  of  civil  rights  " 

As  to  the  abolition  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders, — ^some 
opinion  of  its  conciliatory  effects  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Mr  O'Connell's  late  epistle  to  his  coautry- 

men: — 

*^  Oh,  Ireland  !--Oh»  my  beloved  country !  how  my  heaft  throbs  and  my  soul 
expands  at  the  prospect  that  opens  before  you. 
**  Bat,  alas !  ahis !  there  is  one  daik  and  murky  cloud  coming  to  obscu^  that 
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hi%ht.«iMlbriUU||it]M!Oftpect.  Tliere  is  another  bill,  mf  oq«iit)r|0ra^-<4Mf  ih 
tihB !  another  bill  also  proposed— a  bill  to  disfranchise  the  forty-shilling  fref- 
boldere!! 

**'  Let  not  our  exultation  at  the  first  bill  prevent  our  decided,  determined,  ener- 
getic,  but  constitutional  opposition  to  this  bilL  My  own  heart  is  too  lull  of  joy 
at  the  one  measure  to  allow  me  this  day  to  discuss  the  pernicious  princrote  of  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  meholden.  I  will,  to-monow,  aadren  yoo 
itpon  this  subject 

**  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  prepare  our  firm  and  constitutional  opposition.  Let 
ft  be  not  the  less  actire  for  being  accompanied  by  the  concession  of  emaocipatiom 
1  conjure  Protestants  to  assist  us.  This  is  their  cause  as  well  as  ours.— Tlieir 
riglits  are  taken  away  without  cause  or  pretext  Gan  they  lore  liberty  and  refuse 
to  join  us  in  Uie  protection  of  the  valuable  right  of  election.** 


MEETING  OF  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  ON 

THE  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

The  Students  of  Theology  and  Probationers  attending  the 
Divinity  Hall,  met  in  Prqfessor  Leslie^s  class-room,  on  Tuesday, 
fnth  inst,)  at  two  oVlock,  in  conformity  with  a  requisition  to 
tliat  effect,  which  had  been  numerously  and  respectably  fl%ned. 
Mr  Jackson  was  unanimously  voted  into  the  chiur ;  upon  tak- 
ing which,  he  read  the  requisition  callipg  the  meetmg,  and 
stating  the  object  of  the  requisitionists  ;-*-namely,  to  consider 
as  to  the  most  proper  and  becoming  mode  of  expressing  their 
csollective  opinion  concerning  the  measures  now  m  progress  ia 
Parliament,  for  relieving  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  have  so  long  laboured.  The  chair- 
man then  proceeded,  ^t  some  length,  to  give  his  own  views  of 
the  subject  brought'  before  the  meeting  for  discussion.  After 
which  a  long  altercation  ensued.  It  appeared  in  the  sequeU 
however,  to  relate  to  the  terms  of  the  requisition,  wfaioh  re* 
Istricted  the  meeting  to  Students  of  Theology  and  Probation* 
m  attending  the  Divinity  Hall.  Against  tlus  limitation  one 
.individual  protested  solemnly,  at  least  a  dosen  times  ov«r. 
Another  contended  that  the  requisition  was  most  properly  and 
judiciously  worded.  A  third  averred  that  it  proceeded  upon  a 
most  inequitable  principle.  A  fourth  insinuated  that  theper> 
sons  who  called  the  meeting  had  been  influenced  by  Dr  Qial- 
mers. — (Loud  cries  of  ^  Order,  order, '  from  all  parte  of  tha 
room).  A  fifth  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  we 
had  not  the  happmess  to  understand.  Meanwhile,  the  first 
speaker,  who  kept  renewing,  at  intervals,  his  ^  solemp  protest,' 
moved  th^t  he  and  those  who  adhered  to  him*  should  \evf^  ^ho 
room ;  and  this  motion,  which  appeared  to  give  general  sati^ 
faction,  was  formally  seconded  and  agreed  to.  But  none  ^ 
tliese  parties  seemed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  good  fbriune ; 
au.d,  after  some  wr^nglings. 
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Ae  lAeeiingi  h  fesolulioti,  sUting  in  si^lM^aneei  that  they 
triewDd'  wHh  pleasure  and  satkrfactioti  Uie  measQres  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  GotemmenI  for  removing  the  civil 
disabilities  affecting  our  Romah  Catholic  fellow  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  And  Ireland;  and  enforced  bis  {»xyposal  in  a 
speech,  full  of  ^&bd  sense  and  right  feelings  as  well  as  indi- 
catiiig  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  different  bearing^  of 
this  great  and  important  question. 

Mr  CtriTKiNOHAM'd  motion  being  seconded,  Mr  BttctTAKAK, 
a  probationer,  proposed  a  counter-motion,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  did  not  deem  it  expeditet 
or  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  whater^r  in  regard  to  th^ 
xneMttf ^  now  before  P^liament.  Mr  Buchanan  thought  it  in-< 
expeifie&t  for  the  students  of  theology  to  come  f<»rward  as  a 
dMInct  class  upon  this  occasion,  especially  as  there  were  nU 
ready  petitions  upon  both  sides  of  the  qiiestion,  which  they 
might  sign,  with  the  rest  of  the  public  here,  according  as  they 
were  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  tiie  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  a  Mr  CoCHftlNB,  in  a 
very  vehement  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  adverted  to 
the  great  meeting  of  Saturday  last,  characterising  it,  or  some 
part  of  the  proceedings  had  thereat,  as  <  nonsensical, ' — an  ex- 
prearion  wluch  called  forth  hisses,  and  other  marks  of  disap-' 
probation.  A  long  and  desultory  discussion  then  ensued.  At 
IsD^tfa  cries  of  <  Question '  and  '  Vote '  having  become  general, 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  individuals  speaking  at  once,  the  chairman 
interposed,  and  a  division  took  place ;  when  there  appeared  tot 
the  amemblient  65,  against  it  47 — majority  in  favour  of  thti 
amendment,  18. — Mercury, 


At  sn  oitlinary  meetifig  of  Presbytery  of  Kelso^  on  Tuesday  the  Sd  metUiU  it 
vm$  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  to,  without  a  vote,  that  the  Presbyterir  pet}-> 
tion  both  Houses  of  Parliament  uainst  any  measure  that  ma^  render  Roman 
Catholics  admissible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  or  to  offices  of  high  trust  In  M 


THE  GREAT  MEETING ! 

Continued  from  page  64. 

In  reviewing  the  triumphant  display  made  by  <  all  the  ta-* 
^  knts '  last  Saturday,  we  must  not  overlook  the  Rev.  Tit 
Thomson's  Epistle,  and  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  rendering,  to  say,  that  it  is  the  m6st  per- 
i^cuotts  and  business-like  part  of  the  whole  proceedings.     K 
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was  liBteaed  to  with  great  impatience, — and  its  effect  was  lost 
entirely  on  the  ^  fervid '  auditory.     But,  nevertheless,  it  would 
be  shabby  to  pass  it  by  without  comment,  more  especially  as 
it  can  be  answered  efiectually  in  two  or  three  sentences. 
The  Doctor  b^ns,  by  an  explicit  confession,  that  ^  no  re- 

<  ligious  sect  of  any  description  whatever  have  an  abstrod  and 

*  fAsoltUe  right  to  be  admitted  to  places  of  political  power  and 

<  .public  trust.  Their  admissibility  must  presuppose,  that  their 
^  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
^  the  commonwealth,  taking  that  word  in  its  most  comprehen- 

<  sive  import, — and  whenever  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 

<  would  be  endangered  or  compromised  by  their  introduction  in 
^  to  the  places  referred  to,  exclusion  becomes  an  act,  not  mere 

'  ly  ofjugtice,  but  of  necesmty.*  This  is  rather  at  cross  purposes 
with  his  friend  the  Dean,  who  maintained  the  exact  converse  of 
this  propositidh.  But  the  Doctor  contrives  very  adroitly  to  reach 
the  same  conclusion  with  the  Dean,  by  virtue  of  the  following 
statement: — ^  At  one  period,  the  Roman  Catholic  system  was  for- 
\  midable  from  a  variety  of  causes,  independently  of  its  own  in- 

*  trinsic  nature,  which  I  need  not  now  enumerate.  For  that  rea- 
'  son,  restrictions  on  tlie  admissibility  of  its  adherents  to  civil  and 

<  political  power,  were  requisite  for  the  maintenance  bath  qf  our 

<  religion  as  ProtestantSy  and  qf  our  privileges  as  freemen.  But 
*•  that  period  of  imminent  peril  and  necessary  restraint,  op- 

*  pears  to  we  to  have  long  since  gone  by.  I  do  not  say  that 
^  Popery  has  undergone  any  change  as  to  its  peculiar  tenets,  I 
^  only  maintain  that,  with  respect  to  those  characters  and  ac- 
^  companiments  which  once  rendered  it  a  terror  to  our  country, 

<  it  has  undergone  such  a  change,  as  to  warrant  the  repeal  of 

*  every  enactment  by  which  the  persons  prqfessing  it  were  inter^ 
^  dieted  from  all  participation  in  the  immunities  that  it  is  nowpro- 

*  posed  to  restore  to  them. ' 

Now,  after  a  grave  and  deliberate  statement  of  his  opinion, 
that  although  Popery  has  not  undergone  any  change  as  to  its 
peculiar  tenets, — yet  that  it  has  undergone  such  a  change  in  its 
character  and  accompaniments,  as  to  warrant  the  repeal  of  every 
enactment  by  which  its  professors  are  excluded  from  places  of 
power, — we  naturally  expected  a  proof  of  this  latter  assump- 
tion. But  alas !  the  Doctor  gives  none.  He  does  not  even 
specify,  what  particulars  in  its  character  and  accompaniments, 
have  undergone  a  change, — and  he  thinks  it  enough  to  give 
his  word  for  it !.  This  is  really  perfect  drivelling.  In  the  whcJe 
of  his  long  letter,  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  give  us 
what  in  this  discussion  we  hold  to  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  justify  the  relaxation  contended  for, — ^namely,  satitfactory. 
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mdmc$  tliat  soch  a  change  aa  it  alleged  has  taken  plaoe.  In* 
stead  of  this,  our  Reverend  friend  favours  ua  with  the  aame 
sort  of  rhapsody,  which  the  Dean  before  him,  and  Dr  Chalmers 
behmd  him,  poured  out  to  the  greatest  delight  of  the  enKghimed 
and  gaping  multitude, — andgot  into  a  fit  of  unmeaningeloquence 
about  'goingforth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Truth,  clothed  in  the 

*  spiritual  armour  with  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 

*  haa  ao  liberally  provided  hia  aervanta,  if  they  will  but  put  it  on 

*  and  uae  it;  and  employing  the  achool  and  the  bible,  enlight- 
'  ed  seal,  faithful  jMreaching,  aound  argument,  difFuaive  know- 
^  ledge,  fervent  prayer,  unwearied  braevolence,  and  holy  ez- 

*  ample,  which,  by  God'a  bleaaing,  ard  mightier  than  all  other 
^  means  besides,  for  exterminating  error  and  sin,  and  for 
^  enlaif^ng  the  kingdom  of  righteouaneaa,  and  peace  and 
•joy!!!' 

What  a  pity  that  this  grand  and  sublime  passage  was  not 
nttered  by  the  Doctor  in  propria  persona  !  It  must  have  ope- 
rated like  *  electricity '  on  the  audience,  KndprqMtred  them,  to 
a  man,  for  the  adoption  of  the  sublime  petition  which  was  a* 
dopted.  It  would  have  had  three  times  three  cheers— and  one 
cheer  more !  Really  it  is  melancholy  to  see  men  pretending 
to  be  endowed  with  rationality,  imposed  upon  by  such  arrant 
clap-trap.  And  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr  Thom* 
son's  testimony  I  Where  is  all  this  liberal  nonsense  to  end  ? 
Are  we  to  swallow  the  dc^mas  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Dr  Chalmers,  and  Dr  Thomson,  as 
infallible  oracles  ?  Or,  are  we  to  r^ard  them  in  their  true 
light,  as  an  audacious  mockery  of  all  reasoning,  and  all  trutht 
and  all  common  sense  ? 

Of  Dr  M^Lagan's  oration,  we  have  very  little  to  say.  He' 
is  an  excellent  person ;  but  his  speech  is  a  cluster  of  hackneyed 
common  places,  and  has  the  merit,  in  cdmmon  with  all  the' 
other  speeches,  that  it  never  comes  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  subject.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  some  that  follow-' 
ed ;  but  the  addresses  of  Messrs  Jeffrey  and  Murray  stood  qlcne^ 
m  the  whole  exhibition,  for  clear  indications  of  any  thing  like 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  that  true  liberality  which  can  tolerate 
and  respect  conscientious  differences  of  opinion.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  rather  unfortunate  in  dwelling  so  long  upon  the' 
wretched  placards,  of  which  so  much  use  has  been  made ;  for 
unluckily  the  one  which  he  read  issued  from  his  own  aide  of 
the  house.     And  Mr  Jeffrey's  cocker  we  fear  was  at  ftolt. 

*  And  now  for  the  *  fervied  orator. ' — It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  any  man  of  sense  could  discover  in  Dr  Chalmers' 
oat-pouring,   which,  even  amidst  the  phrensy  of  a  popular 
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QMitiAg^  eouU  extopt  im  €Oiofck»  of  mfpnml;  f«r  it  is,  m. 
every  point  of.  view,  one  of  the  most  paerile  eSumaaa  ihwAr 
ever  was  uttered.  Let  us  just  take  a  few  of  the  ynmigtii 
which  were  most  violently  applauded. 

He  b^;an  by  alluding  to  ^  anterior  efforts '  in  this  cily»  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  signatures  for  a  petitiiHi  against 
Catbolie  Emancipation.-—^  We  should  have  remained  qniet^  (said 

*  he^)  and  this,  perh^is,  would  have  been  as  significMt  an  ex- 
'  pression  as  tee  could  have  given  of  our  confiderice  in  the  mea- 

*'  sures  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Oovemment*     Hdd  there 

*  been  no  jntblic  exhibUkmcn  their  part,  I  understand  that  there 

*  would  have  been  no  public  ex/UbiHan  upon  ours. ' 

Here,  in  limine^  we  question  the  Doctor's  boasted  candour. 
Did  he  not  know  that  there  had  not  been  any  ^  public  eadiMii- 

<  tion  '  against  the  concessions  ?  How,  then,  could  he  jnatify 
Uspitbttc  exkibiiionj  by  assuming  as  true»  what  he  knew  to  be 
false  ?  There  is  no  doubt  he  and  his  liberal  friends  woukl 
have  remained  quiet  if  there  had  becm  no  petition  hostile  to 
their  fantastical  projects ;  because  they  would  then  have  said 
tliat  silence  was  consent,  and  that  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Edin* 
burgh  were,  like  him,  ^  given  to  change.'  True ;  it  would,  wkh 
such  an  interpretation,  have  been  a  very  signifieant  expression 
of  the  confidence  which  lid  and  his  friends  profess  in  d&emesr 
mires  of  Government;  but  it  would  have  been  a  fallaeioas  one, 
—and,  as  the  result  proves,  inconsistent  with  the  fiict.  He 
speaks  of  tlie  falUcy  of  publio  s^atiitient,  in  as  f«r  as  it  is 
grounded  on  a  nuijority  of  petitions,  or  a  majority  of  signa-^ 
tures ;  and  he  assumes,  that  all  who  are  in  an  ^  attitude  of 

*  quiescence, '  are  with  him. — ^  There  may  have  beoi  a  local 

<  effervescence  here  and  th«'e,  but  mainly  and  throughout  the 
^  land,  there  is  a  general  attitude  of  quiescence,  perhaps  the 

*  strongest  demonstration  that  could  be  given  of  the  reliance 
^  which  the  people  of  Scotland  have  on  the  wisdom  and  the 

*  safety  of  the  measures  now  in  agitation  ! ' 

Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  from  ^  Maidenkirk 
to  Johnny  Groats, '  Scotland  is  in  a  complete  state  of  ^  offer- 
vesoence, ' — and  that  with  scarcely  a  sii^le  exception,  the 
voioe^  the  sense^  and  the  feeling  of  this  country,  is  agamai  the 
{HTOposed  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  So  mueh  fcnr  Dr  C.'e 
imgenuausness* 

H6  goes  on, — ^  I  may  asntme  then,  that  the  necessity  ex* 

<  ists  for  something  being  done.    And  the  question  has  been 

<  asked  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  what  do  you  propose  to 
^  do?  I  say  remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholies,  or  no- 
^  iking  t>  done ;  or  if  you  will  not  do  this,  and  yet  you  admit 
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<  that  8MA0ddfl|p  most  be  donei  ]  tabic  wllUt  then  do  jwi  pro*^ 
*  pcMe  to  do  ?-— Mid  I  hate  nerer  heard  any  iIhuj;  like  an  an- 
*'  fwer  to  this  question. ' 

Her^  ngttuiy  the  Doctor  ia  out  m  nuU;t^  of  fact.  He  as- 
mam  every  thing  he  likes  to  serte  his  pui^pose.  We  have  al- 
isady  eonecded  that  something  should  be  ddde  in  Ireland*  That 
liiB  been  oTer  and  over  again  admitted^— and  the  answer  haa 
muformly  been, — maintain  the  OmstHiUion^ — stipport  and  en- 
fane  ike  laWf — put  down  mob-orators  and  agitating  Priests* 
Has  is  the  true  stato  of  the  fact ;  and  although  Dr  Chalmera 
thinks  nothing  is  done  unless  we  put  fire  and  sword  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  moby  that  is  no  rule  to 
otbsr  people,  who  are  as  able  to  Mnk  on  the  subject  as  the 

He  ia  very  angry  becanse  the  opponents  of  concession  call 
themselree  Anti-Catholics ;  and  he  has  the  arrogance  to  ac- 
ease  them  of  imposture.  They  call  themselves,  (says  he)» 
Anti-Catholies, — *  Leaving  to  us«  then,  it  might  appear,  the 
'  goodly  designation  of  Pro4]!atholic.     Never  was  a  grosser 

*  impositian  practised  on  the  pubUcs  and  tke  popnlar  mind^  than 
^  ^  means  of  these  two  words.    We  are  not  Pro-Catholic. ' 

They  were  entitled  to  assume  any  name  they  thought  fit, 
wUch  could  indicate  their  sentiments, — teamng  to  Dr  Chat* 
nierB,  and  his  anomalons  friends,  any  name  tbey  could  find  iil 
tlie  vocabulary,  as  a  suitable  desalination  for  themselves.  They 
csred  not  a  rush  what  name  be  and  his  talented  friends  assume, 
whedier  pro-protestant,  pro-popery,  or  pro-mongrel.  They 
luive  not  yet  hit  upon  any, — and  the  anti-popery  petitioliers 
do  not  covet  any  name  that  these  ^  liberal  emancipationists ' 
viay  chuse  to  select. 

We  come  now  to  smnething  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Doctor's 
barangae,— -And  it  would  be  a  sin  to  cut  it  in  pieces.  Here  it 
is  witib  all  its  ^  applauses:  * — 

^  The  truth  is,  that  these  disablities  have  hung  as  a  dead- 

*  weight  around  the  Protestant  cause  for  more  than  a  century. 
'  Tb^  have  enlisted  in  opposition  to  it  some  of  the  most  un- 
'  eobquerable  principles  erf*  nature ;  resentment  because  of  in- 
'  jury,  and  the  pride  of  adherents  to  a  sufiering  cause. — (Im- 
^  aiense  and  prolonged  cheering).  They  have  transformed  the 
'  whole  nature  of  the  contest,  and  by  so  doing,  they  have 
^  rooted  and  given  tenfold  obstinacy  to  error.-— (Loud  cheers). 
^  l^y  have  given  to  our  side  the  hateful  aspe<;t  of  tyranny, 
^  whue  on  theirs  Ive  behold  a  generous  ami  liigh-minded  resis^ 

*  taaee,  to  what  they  deem  to  be  oppression. — (Tremendous 

*  cheering).     They  have  transformed  a  nation  of  heretics  into  a 
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*  nation  ^  heroes.  We  ooold  have  rafbled  and  shamed  tbe  here- 
^  tic  oat  of  his  errora,  but  we  cannot  bring  down  the  hero  from 

<  his  altitude;  and  ikug  it  is,  that  from  the  fint  introdnetkm  of 
^  thie  heleroffeneous  element  into  the  question,  the  cause  qftridk 

*  has  gone  backward. — (Loud  cheers).     It  has  ever  since  been 

<  met  by  the  unyielding  defiance  of  a  people,  irritated  but  not 

*  crushed  under  a  sense  of  indignity ;  ana  this  notable  expedi- 
^  ent  for  keeping  down  the  Popery  of  Ireland,  has  only  eom- 

*  pressed  it  into  a  firmness,  and  closed  it  into  a  phalanx,  which, 

*  till  opened  up  by  emancipation,  we  shall  find  to  be  impiene- 
'  trable. — (Prolonged  cheering). 

This  eflervescence  of  fervour,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
specimens  we  recollect  to  have  seen  of  begging  the  question. 
It  is  assumption    all   over, — ^bold,— dashing  and    figurative, 
—but  mean,  and  paltry,  and  unjust  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Where  are  Dr  Chalmers'  procfs  that  our  self-protecting  laws 
have  been  a  dead  weight  round  the  Protestant  cause,  for  more 
than  a  century  ?     It  is  a  mere  fiction, — a  dream  of  his  own  ex- 
cited and  wandering  imagination.     How  have  they  proved 
themselves  injuries  to  the  Church  ?   Because  its  sworn  enemies 
bawl  out  about  injustice,  which  they  do  not  suffer,  and  wrongs 
which  have  no  existence  ?     *  A  suffering  cause, ' — ^forsooth ! 
What  does  it  suffer  ?     Nothing.     It  is  downright  and  impa-* 
dent  nonsense,  to  say  that  these  laws  have  given  the  hatefdi 
aspect  of  tranny  to  Protestantism.     It  is  a  Popish  lie.    And 
then  a   generous  and  high-minded  resistance  to  oppression, 
'has  transformed  a  nation  of  heretics  into  anation  of  heroes ! ' 
Yes !  heroes  indeed, — such  heroes  as  your  Burkes  and  Hares, 
-^and  the  half  naked  savages  who  kneel  in  the  mud  to  a  beg- 
garly priest, — and  roar  out  emancipation.     Heroes  !  blessings 
on  Dr  Chalmers  and  balderdash.     When  the  Doctor  has  re- 
futed and  shamed  the  heretics,  the  heroes  won't  g^ve  him 
much  trouble,  because  if  they  don't  come  from  their  altitude, 
he  can  mount  on  his  own  stilts  to  a  level  with  them.     But  it 
seems, — *  From  the  first  introduction  of  this  heterogeneous 
element,  (the  Protestant-protecting  laws),  the  cause  of  truth 
has  gone  backward  !'    Truth,  in  the  Doctor's  view,  must  be  like 
a  crab.     But  does  he  really  mean  to  affirm,  with  a  grave  fiice, 
that  Protestant   Christianity  has  declined  since  these  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  ?  Does  he  fix  upon  that 
period  as   the  epoch  when  pure    Christianity  had   attuned 
its  acme  ?    If  so,  alas  for  our  numberless  evangelical,  and 
bible,  and  missionary  societies,  and  our  Christian  economies- 
Alas  !  for  Dr  C's  apostolic  eflusions  !— All  this  trumpery  is 
taken  for  granted  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Doctor's  suUun* 
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vma,  that  emancipation,  as  he  citlls  it,  will  enable  him  and 
his  fellow  believers  to  penetrate  the  phalanx  oi*  Popery,  and 
to  root  the  whole  fraternity  of  Antichrists'  ministers.     This  is 
socb  absolute  raving,  that  we  should  only  have  looked  for  it 
at  Mbmingside.     Yet  he  goes,  on,  amidst  ^  prolonged  cheering,' 
^to  itwer  about  the  pn^ess  of  religion  being  arrested  /^ver 
since  it  ceased  to  have  pains  and  penalties  to  struggle  with. 
WhflB, did' ever  '  sin^e*handed  truth  walk  through  this  Island 
with  the  might  and  prowess  of  a  conquerer  ?'  Never*  It  was  by 
means  of  a  *  carnal  *  sword  and  human  prudence  that  she  foi^ht 
her  way,— and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  secured  her  victory  over 
the  persecuting  genius  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  there  will 
be  woe  and  wmling  in  the  land,  whenever  that  spirit  of  deso- 
lation is  again  raised  up,  in  madness,  to  the  place  of  power, 
whoiee  it  was  hurled  by  the  champions  of  our  Reformation^ 
and  the  founders  of  our  Revolution  securities.     Away,  then, 
with  ibis  bombastical  trash.    It  is  belied  by  every  page  of  our 
history,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  meridian  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation,  or   the  patrician  mob  of  George   Street   Assembly 
Rooms.     The  Doctor  goes  on  to  talk  of  strongholds,  and  lines 
of  circninvallation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, — always  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  his  assertions  are  to  be  taken  for  granted.   He 
rants  about  spiritual  weiq^ns, — reason,   and  scripture,  and 
prayer;  and  talks  of  the  battles  of  Faith,  with  all  the  self-' 
complacency  of  a  Great  Captain  in  such  matters ;  but  there  ia 
a  pervading  stream  of  sheer  nonsense,  which  gives  an  air  of 
borlesque  to  his  bible  victories,  unaided  by  human  means  and 
human  protections,  and  which  renders  his  whole  liarangue, 
oat  and  out,  a  gaudy  sophism,  every  part  of  which  is  matter 
of  pity  and  contempt  to  every  man  who  is  ruled  hy  facts  and 
plain  reasoning  in  looking  to  the  question.     And  if  there  be 
any  truth  in   his  theory,  the  only  fair  deduction  from  it  is, 
that  the  sooner  pains  and  penalties  are  again  imposed  upon 
Protestants,  the  better, — ^inasmuch  as  single-handed  truth  will 
then  re-advance  in  her  brilliant  career.     It  is  really  quite  de- 
plorable to  see  men  of  sense  gaping,  and  swallowing  such  stuff 
M  eloquence,  and  waving  their  hats,  and  vociferating,  while 
the  orator  pants  and  blows,  and  shakes  himself  to  and  fro,  and 
screams  aloud,  in  the  frenzy  of.pedantical  and  far-fetched  rho- 
domaotade :     And  we  flatter  ourselves  that  strangers  will  not 
form  their  opinions  of  our  national  taste  from  the  mob-applause 
given  to  such  an  exhibition.     We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  with  an  assurance,  that  while  we  cherish  no  un- 
kiadnesB  to  him,  we  cannot  allow  his  assumptions  to  pass  for 
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incontrovertible  facts^  nor  his  fantastical  oratory  to  inflficiifo 
our  mindsi  as  the  words  of  <  truth  and  soberness. ' 

As  to  the  only  two  orators  who  came  after  him,  MeslirR 
Cockburn  and  Hope,  we  have  very,  very  little  to  say.  Wd 
augiir  the  immediate  approach  of  the  Millenium  frotb  their 
union,  and  wish  them  ail  joy  in  their  fraternal  etnbraoes.  Of 
Mr  Cockbum's  speech,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  his  jdkes 
about  petitions,  which  he  boasted  he  had  never  read,  were  as 
vulgar  as  any  placards  that  ever  were  stuck  upon  a  lamp-^post ; 
whUe  the  Solicitor-General's  reference  to  ^  great  ifames,*  is  jast 
(he  last  refuge  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  say  for  them- 
selves.    Vale!  Vale! 


Documents  relative  to  Petitions  from  Edinburgh  on  the 

Catholic  Question. 

EDINBURGH  PETITION  AGAINST  POPERY. 

At  a  Meeting  held  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  on  Saturday  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1829. 

It  was  on  the  motion  of  the  Right  Honounble  Lord  Macdonald^  secodM  b^ 
the  Rev.  Dr  JoKBSk  unanimously  agreed,  that  this  meeting  are  of  opinion  *  dMt  no 
farther  political  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Roman  &tholic8  <»  Great  firidun 
and  Irdfand,  nor  admission  into  either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  the  meeting  re<* 
quested  the  Right  Hononnblfl  the  Lord  Provost  of  EdinborjE^  to  call  a  meeong  of 
those  friendly  to  this  lesolatiott,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Leg^slatuie  on 
this  subject. 

(Signed)  PATk.  WALKER 

MACDONALa 
T.  &  JONES;  aid 
Forty-three  others,  Clei*gy  and  Laity. 

ANSWER  or  THE  LORD  PROVOST. 

«<  Edinburgh,  March  4^  1829. 
"  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  a  meeting  be!d 
in  the  Waterloo  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  S8th  uh.  expressing  an  ophiion,  *  that  no 
fittther  political  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Gnat  Britsin 
and  Ireland,  nor  admission  into  either  House  of  Parliament,'  and  requesting  me 
« to  cal  a  meeting  of  those  friendly  to  this  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
the  Legislature  on  the  subject. ' 

"  Although  I  fiiUy  concur  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolntianf  I  cannot 
comply  with  its  request,  deeming  such  a  meeting  to  be  inexpedient. 

**  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  BROWN,  Lord  Provost. 

"  To  the  Ric:ht  Hon.  Lord  Macdonald,  Sir  Patrick 
Walker,  Kt.  the  Rev.  Dr  Jones,  &c.  8rc. " 

In  deference  to  his  Lordship's  opinion,  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  Public  Meet- 
ing shall  not  take  place ;  but  in  oompliance  with  the  genenlly  prevailing  sentiments 
which  led  to  the  above  reauisition,  the  determination  to  petition  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  against  the  obnoxious  measures  now  in  progress  will  be  strenuouxlx 
prosecuted. 
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Pilidoiis  Imkto  Mooffdtnely  been  preparod  for  tipiuiture^  Mtting  forth  Uie  evi1» 
idakix^m,  aod  unaltered  cofoacter  of  Paptary,  and  its  bostUi^  to  reli^ousand  civi) 
Hba^ami  dlegfiaacey  and  therefore  protesting  a^nsC  the  admissipn  of  its  Ptofes- 
foaiatarths  Legislature  or  Government,  as  being  a  subversion  of  the  Pbotbst^ 
sxT  OiNsnTDTiOBr,  established  in  IfiSd^^^^  direct  vioktion  of  our  Tabaty  of 
UiooH  with  Engfaadf  and  a  measure  fraught  with  danger  to  i^  our  institations,  hU 
OM  nOftnUm 

The  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  invited,  as  they  value  their  Protestant  Chuidk 
and  Constitution,  under  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  many  blessings,  and  as  they 
Rtem  Che  meaiory  of  dieir  anoestm,  through  whose  Sufierings  these  weve  secured 
ta  dMn,  to  come  forward  speedily,  and  to  do  what  they  can,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to 
pieseat  the  threatened  destruction  of  their  Protestant  institutions. 

PetitiOBs  now  lie  for  signature  at  the  foUowing  places,  viz.— 4it  the  office  of  the 
Bdhhrnrgk  Evening  Pott  and  Weekly  Chreniclef  No.  10,  Prince's  Stieet;  No  10^ 
Sazdl  St  Andrew's  Street)  3,  Dundas  Street;  1,  Dean  Hwigh  Street,  Stock- 
ings; IS,  St  PatridL  Square ;  and  various  other  places  throughout  the  city. 


RJIQUISITION. 

Edinburgh,  ^  March  1829«    ' 

We,  the  viiddKigiied,  hud  tnuted  that  no  PaUk  Meeting 
wonld  he  necessary  en  the  present  occasion,  in  regard  to  the 
important  questions  which  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  but  observing  that  signatures  are  solicited,  by  ad- 
vertisement, to  a  Petition  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claim& 
we  now  think  it  our  duty  to  intimate,  that  a  PUBLIC  MEE^ 
ING  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE8B 
CLAIMS  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS, 
GEORGE  STREET,  ON  SATURDAY  NEXT,  THE  Uth 
INST.  AT  TWELVE  O'CLOCK,  fw  the  purpose  of  adopt* 
ing  and  giving  authority  to  forward  Petitions,  praying  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  causey  bjr 
removing  those  disabilities  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these 
realms  which  have  hitherto  given  them  the  advantage  of  justly 
representing  themselves  as  Members  of  a  Persecuted  Chureh^ 
and  have  thus  maintained  a  spirit  of  disunion,  which  threatens 
every  hour  more  nearly  the  tranquIlUty  and  safety  of  the  em^ 
pire  at  large. 

Wm.  Arbuthnot,  Baronet. 

James  W.  Monereiff,  Baronet 

John  Hope^  Solicitor^General, 
And  90  others. 


At  a  MEETING  held  in  the  WATERLOO  HOTEL,  on  the  10a  Uarek 

The  Kight  Hon.  the  Lou>  Provost  in  the  Chair. 

Present, 

BalEe  Soi^ ;  Treasurer  Luke ;  Rev.  Dr  Bucfaaoan ;  Rev.  Dr  Meiklejohn ; 
^  Dr  M<;rie ;  Rev.  Dr  Jones ;  Rev.  Dr  Lee :  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  Knight ; 
^obn  Gxapt»  Esq.  of  Kilgraston ;  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  Advocate ;  P.  Robertson, 
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Etq.  AdvdcfttB ;  W^er.  Dickson,  Esq.  W,  S. ;  Rev.  John  Johnstdn ;  Deacon 
Gwdow;  James  Bridges,  Esq.  W.  S.;  Thomas  Gariyle,  Esq.  Advocate;  Wm. 
Blackwood,  Esq. ;  Alex.  Field,  Esq. ;  Major  MHLaren,  £.  I.  C.  & ;  Captain 
(faidener  ;  Captain  Charles  Macdonald ;  P.  Couper*  Esq^  W.  S. ;  Alexander  Pe- 
terkin,  Esq.  ;  W.  Pan),  Esq. ;  Dr  M'Whirtcr;  Kev.  Mr  Walter  Tail;  P.  Tay- 
lor,  Esq. ;  M.  N.  Macdonald,  Esq.  W.  S. ;  J.  Malcolm,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Bell,  Esq. 
Surgeon ;  J.  Waugh,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Blackwood,  Esq. ;  Deacon  Welsh ;  W.  H. 
Brown,  Esq. ;  Wiluam  Maulej  Esq.;  James  Uowden,  Esq.,  &c. 

The  Lord  Provost  stated  to  the  meeting,  that  having,  some  time  ago,  reonved  a 
requisicion,  signed  bv  upwards  of  forty  gentlemen,  requesting  him  to  call  a  Public 
Meeting  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  as  were  friendlv  to  a  Petition  to 
Parliaraetit  against  granting  any  political  power  to  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelai^  he  had  returned  an  answer  to  that  requisition,  stating,  that 
although  heartily  concurring  in  the  oliject,  he  did  not  consider  such  a  meeting  ex- 
pedient. That  Defore  retumii^  this  answer,  his  Lordship  had  been  in  oommimi- 
cation  with  his  Majesty's  Soliator-General  for  Scotland,  and  had  understood,  in 
the  course  of  this  communication,  that  if  the  proposed  Meeting  did  not  takeplace, 
no  meeting  would  be  held  by 'those  friendly  to  further  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  upon  this* understanding,  and  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  tranquiiUtj  of  the  city,  he  had  oome  to  the  resolution  expr^aed  in  his 
answer  to  the  requisition. 

.That  having  heard  yesterday  that  a  Public  M[eeting  of  those  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  announced,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Solidtor- 
Geneni)»  which^  iirith  the  Solicitor-General's  answer,  he  now  laid  before  the  Meet- 
ing. 

(Copy.) 

Edintmrgh,  March  9, 1829. 
My  Dear  Sib, 

It  is  currently  reported  that  a  Public  Meeting  is  to  be  called  by 
those  who  are  fiivounible  to  farther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholict. 

From  the  conversation  1  had  with  you  lately,  I  cannot  believe  there  is  aay  troth 
in  the  report.  If.  however,  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  shall  certainly  consider  it  to 
he  my  dut^  to  call  a  meeting  of  an  opposite  tendencv.  But  before  moving  &rther 
IB  the  business,  1  shall  wait  your  reply.— I  am,  my  dear  SlE, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed]  W.  BROWN. 

7*0  Jokm  H^ptf  Esq,  SaUcUor 'General. 

Edimhurgkt  18  Moray^Piace, 
Tuetday  Morning. 
Dmja  Loed  Pbovoct, 

Not  haying  been  at  home  last  night  when  your  letter  was 
aent  to  me,  and  being  occupied  till  a  late  hour  with  some  meetings  on  business,  1 
was  prevented  sending  an  answer  bst  night. 

Tne  promoters  of  the  Anti -Catholic  Meeting  took  all  the  advantage  of  pubheity 
to  their  petition,  by  announcing,  confidently  and  decidedly,  that  there  was  to  be  s 
neering,  in  every  newspaper  of  last  week,  till  Saturday ;— the  announcement  be- 
in^  repeated  even  in  the  Observer  of  Friday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  result  of 
this  was  to  create  a  great  ferment,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  meeting*  with  num* 
iNers  to  whom  I  had  no  title  to  offer  any  advice  at  alL  The  tone  of  the  advertise- 
ments and  placards  on  Saturday  and  yesterday,  decided,  I  may  say,  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  attempts  to  have  a  meeting,  at  the  better 
way  to  counteract  what.appeared  to  be  the  attempts  to  mislead  the  people. 

Finding  a  meeting  to  be  inevitable,  we  had  a  private  meeting  of  our  friends  st 
Sir  W.  Arbuthnot's  yesterdav  morning,  when  we  resolved  to  concur  iathe  ^^""^ 
meeting,.— influenced  some  of  us  most  certainlv  very  much  as  to  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  doing  so,  b^  the  siiigukr  tone  of  the  advertisements.  I  remain,  my 
Lordi  always  very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  HOPE. 
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TIm  Meeting  baving  taken  the  Lord  Provof  t*a  statement  iiito  oonsidciation,  im* 
aoimontly  approved  of  hia  Loidahip'e  conduct  in  this  matter; 

It  nw  ftated,  that  no  announcement  of  anv  Public.  Meeting  had  been  made  or 
Mthoued  by  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  Requisition ;  and  that  the  lint puiilie 
notice  given  by  them  was  that  which  contained  the  resolution,  that  no  Public 
Meeting  was  to  be  held. 

it  was  then  moved,  seconded*  and  unanimously 

Ret^vedf^^That  ai  petitions  £NMn  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  both  Housea 
of  Pluliaraettt»  against  the  concession  of  further  political  power  to  the  Roman 
flitholics  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  have  already  been  prepared,  which  petiticms 
ire  now  in  the  course  of  being  most  numerousbr  and  respectably  signed,  that,  aa 
in  opportunity  has  thus  been  afforded  to  those  friendly  to  the  Protestant  cause  to 
petition  the  Legidature  acainst  the  unqualified  measure  now  announced  by  his 
M^es^s  Government,  (which  measure  nas  tended  only  to  strengthen  the  opinions 
sll  alon^  entertained  by  this  Meeting),  and  that  any  delay  in  forwarding  these  peti- 
tions might  be  injurious  to  the  important  object  in  view  ;^t  is  thererore  neither 
necessary  nor  ei^edient,  at  present,  to  call  any  General  Public  Meetii^  of  those 
fiicndly  to  that  object;  but  that  the  former  Committee  be  re-appomted,  vrith  the 
addition  of  the  Lord  Provost,  the  Kev.  I>r  Muir,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Pazton,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  with  instructions  to  watch  over  the  progress 
ef  the  measure  now  in  Parliament,  and  to  call  a  Public  Meeting  at  any  future  pe- 
riod,  if  eonaidered  expedient. 

The  meeting  earnestly  recommend  to  their  fellow-citizens  to  come  forward 
without  delay  to  aubacribe  the  petitions,— the  measure  now  brought  into  Fulia- 
nient  beiqg  of  a  more  alarming  nature  than  had  been  anticipated. 

TO  THE  LORD  PROVOST,  &c.  &c  &c 

Edinhurgk,  12  Moray  Place,  March  II,  1629. 
MtLo&iv 

Althourii  most  averse,  at  any  time,  to  notice  remarks  respecting 
mvsdf,  appearing,  for  ttie  first  time,  in  a  statement  published  in  the  newspapers, 
1  feel  that  1  cannot  leave  unnoticed*  a  statement  made  by  your  Lordship,  as  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  express  my  resret,  that  your  Lordship  should  have  given 
publication  to  a  letter  not  intendEed  for  publication,  without  any  intimetion  that' 
sudi  was  your  object,  either  when  writing  to  me,  or  after  my  letter  was  received. 
But  I  must  still  more  reptU  that  in  writing  to  me,  your  Lordship  did  not  iqpprise 
me  of  the  purport  of  the  statement  which  you  intended  to  make,  and  to  give 
/ublicity  to,  respecting  the  understanding  which  you  have  stated,  at  a  meeting 
yesterday,  that  vou  had  derived  from  the  conversation  you  had  with  me  on  Thurs- 
day, 86ta  uJt.  Had  your  Lordship  done  so,  mv  answer,  to  which  you  have  ^ven 
mrolicity,  would  have  contained  all  that  I  could  desire  to  state  on  that  sul^ect. 
but  in  die  advertisement  in  this  day*s  newspaper,  the  statement  of  your  Lord- 
ship, which  precedes  your  letter,  gives  a  meaning  to  that  letter  very  different  from 
that  in  reference  to  which  1  had  answered  it,  and  produces  the  impression  that  I 
had  acquiesced  in  the  view  in  which  it  vras  written.  As  to  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  86th,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  your  Lord- 
ship must  have  misapprehended  the  conversation  at  my  house,  which  you  com* 
menced,  on  a  subject  to  which  I  would  not  otherwise  have  alluded.  I  then  stat- 
.ed,  as  a  consideration  of  some  moment,  in  the  event  of  any  requisition  being 
sent  to  your  Lordship,  as  Lord  Provost,  that  I  was  well  assured  tliat  many  per- 
sons, wnose  opinions  would  justly  have  great  weight  in  Edinburgh,  were  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  commbmce  any  agitation  in  Edinbuivb,  as  to  the 
Catholic  (question,  by  calling  a  public  meeting,  as  matters  then  stood ;  and  that  in 
all  probabdity,  and  so  fiur  as  I  could  judge,  there  would  be  no  public  meeting  pro- 
moted, at  least  by  the  gentlemen  I  alloded  to,  if  no  attempts  were  made  by 
meetings,  or  by  counter-petitions,  or  otherwise,  to  excite  the  class  of  the  com- 
munity most  likely  to  be  misled  by  denunciations  of  the  intended  measures,  as  "  a 
subversion  of  our  Protestant  constitution, "  «  as  fraught  >vith  danger  to  all  our 
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ifistitiitio|M»  mil  ad  nemdf "  and  as  CHlnJated  to  iatoodiiea  **  a  nor  Popiih 
constitution  for  Great  Britain ; "  and  by  similar  teiweaeBtations. 

But  i  never  stated  diat  there  was  to  be  no  meeting  of  the  inhabitams  of  Edio- 
buifih,  lavourable  to  concessions  to  the  CatfaoUcs.  I  did  not  pnptrnd  to  have,  aai 
coidd  hardly  be  supposed  to  have,  any  antfaority  to  make  any  such  «*^tf^— ♦ 
And  I  did  not  state  that,  in  the  event  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  e^plbt  the 
public  mind,  which  render,  in  the  judgment  of  respectable  and  eahghtened  per- 
sonsy  a  pubfic  meeting  necessary,  in  <nder  to  eoontenct  sodi  attemjpts,  I  did  not 
mean  to  concur  in  the  promotipn  of  that  meeting.  Such  an  intmtion  I  certainly 
did  not  exptess.  I  mer^atated  b>  your  LordBhip,  (^Au/  seemed  towiih  is 
know  my  ^ew8  on  the  {loint,)  as  in  my  opinion  a  ver|r  strong  ceasoo  why,  as  Loid 
Provost  of  Edinbuiigfa,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  escpedient  for  your  f^^MwMiip  19  caM 
a  meeting  011  this  subject,  that  I  was  well  assured,  that  asaon^  petsons  wfaoie 
feelings  were  very  likely  to  influence  the  matter,  there  was  then  no  inteqlion  ef 
cailiog  a  public  meetii^,  unless  attempts  were  made  co  ex^te  the  pnfa^  mimi  is 
this  place  on  the  subjects 

According  to  my  lyprehension  of  what  occarted  in  that  oomRcraation,  and  of 
the  statement  I  then  made,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  would  hate  been 
less  inclined  to  concur  in  piomotmg  a  public  meeting,  u  there  had  been  a  publk 
meetinff  of  those  who  have  drawn  up,  and  have  been  inviting  sobaaiptiaM  M^ 
the  petition  againat  the  Gatholic  daims,  than  I  felt  disposed  and  oalled  npeo  ta 
do,  after  witnessing  the  numerous  inflammatorjr  plneards  and  handbills,  so  in* 
dustriously  ctrcokited  throqghont  Edtnbuigfc,  during  the  last  tmi  da^  No  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  snppoiteri  of  die  petition  could  have  tended  so  mndi  toeBBste 
excitement  and  agitation,  as  these  irresponsible  and  anonymoua  ainriliaiiea  of  that 
petition.  And,  according  to  the  statement  I  made  to  your  Lordship,  and  the 
views  I  then  expressed,  the  latter  must  have  been  regarded,  and  were  imrded 
by  me,  as  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  meeting  as  that  now  called  for 
Saturday,  than  even  a  public  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  that  petition.  And  in 
the  event  of  any  agitation  of  the  question  rendering  a  meeting  necessary,  in  ovdir 
to  expresa  the  sentiments  of  those  who  regard  the  measures  now  in  progress,  sa 
essentially  necesrary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  for  the  securitv  of  the 
Protestant  establishment,  in  the  part  of  the  emj>ire  to  which,  practically,  toe  mea- 
sure chiefly  relates,  most  assuredly,  I  said  nothing  which  could  deprive  myself  ef 
the  right  to  express  in  that  manner,  in  concurrence  with  others,  the  opinions  and 
wiahes,  in  regard  to  this  question,  which  1  have  lon^  entertained,  and  whidi  in- 
fluenced my  conduct  at  the  formation  of  Mr  Qmnmg*s  adminiabntion  in  April 
1827*  AS  much,  ahnost,  as  perBonal  attachment  to  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  very  feithfnl  Servant, 

JOHN  HOPE. 


*«*  These  documents  will  be  continued  in  a  enbeequeni 
Number  of  this  Publication. 

fVant  cfroom  eompeU  us  to  omit  the  Exiradjrom  the  Bevtremi 
Mr  LyU^s  Speech,  butit  shall  tffpear  inNo.  VI,  which  wUlhe 
Published  on  Tuesday. 
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Saturday  EtefUng;^\st  'Jkhftch  tBSII9* 


*  «         »  (J  ^*  i 


POPISH  RELIEF  BILL. 

Thk  second  reading  of  this  Bill  in  the  Hooae  of  Cknnmons  bronght 
oil  a  full  diBcnanon  of  its  mtats  last  Toesday  eveiiing,  which  waif 'ad- 
jdnmed  to  Wednesday,  and  whidi  was  expei^ed  to  ooHtiiiae  till  Thtirs- 
day  evening.     The  opposition  wa^  maintained  manfuUy  by  Sir  E. 
RhatdiboAy  Mr.  O.  Bankes,  and  some  others,  and  tlie  '^^  feebly  de- 
fended by  its  supporters  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  jiugon  with 
which  we  have  lately  been  crammed  here;   But  this  diflKmasion  has  been 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  j^r«/  and  splendid  appearance  of  a  new 
Champion  of  the  ConsliiuiiQn,  Mr.  Sadler.  His  speech,  of  which  we  have 
read  the  report  with  admiration  and  delight,  is  worthy  of  Chatham,  or 
of  Chatham's  Son,  in  their  brightest  days.  It  is  pregnant  with  reason, 
patriotism,  and  eloquence  of  the  highest  and  purest  order ;  and  while 
its  fire  spreads  a  cheering  light  around  the  Constitution  and  Liberties 
of  oar  Country,  it  blights  the  apostles  of  Apostacy,  and  even  scathes 
the  green  laurels  of  other  days.    It  is  a  proof  that  great  occasions  call 
forth  great  talents — and  that  a  good  cause  is  ever  sure  in  its  extremity 
to  call  forth  the  virtues  and  the  genius  of  good  men.     We  think  Mr. 
Sadler's  speech  eo  excellent,  that  we  shaU  reprint  it  unabridged  and 
correctly  in  our  next  Number,  which  will  appear  on  Tuesday  the 
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24tli.  EvBBT  Bbiton  amiuup  bbad  Mr.  Sadler's  sfbsoh,  as  it 
is  "  the  heH  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  or  mit  of  Parliament "  on 
the  Question  (^ihe  PopUh  Relief  Bill, 


*^*  The  following  Communications  have  been  received,  and  shall  un- 

dottbtedly  find  a  place  in  our  next :— - 

"  A  WoBD  OR  TWO  TO  THE  Wisb/'  OB  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ahdrew 
Thomson's  LBrrBB^— By/f  A  Constant  Pbotbstant." 

"  How  to  bb  honbbt  to  Papists  :" — Brief  but  pithy. 


Na  VL  will  aUo  amiain  the  Conclusion  of  our  Editor's  Rbvibw 
of  the  Gbbat  Pro-*Popbbt  Mbbtino  held  here  last  Saturday — with 
a  Word  or  two  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Thomson,  on  cer- 
tain piirts  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Established  Church 
of  SCOTLAND. 

EbiyBUSOR,  21  f I  Mureh  16291 


W.  BuSNEfS,  FriAter^  10,  cvmih  J.tme«*  Sireeu 


THE 

SCOTTISH  PROTESTANT. 


■Boesss 


iVb.  VL — Price  Two  Pence. 
Sold  by  R.  Buchanan*  No.  S6,  George  Street. 


Edinbur^  TSieadagfj  March  24.  1829. 


SPEECH 

OF 

MICHA£L  THOMAS  SADLER,  ESQ.  M.P.  FOR  NEWARK; 

h  the  House  qf  Commons,  Hth  March  1829^  on  the  Second  Reading 
cftke  BiUJbr  removing  the  Popish  DisMIUies. 

Mt  8Ai>i.sft  presented  himself  to  the  house  with  several  other  memben,  but, 
being  loudly  called  upon,  proceeded  to  address  it  as  fbUows. 

I  rise  to  address  this  house,  labouring  under  feelings  which  would  on  any  occasion 
^  most  enbarrassiog,  but  which  are  now  painftdlj  heightened  bf  a  sense  of  thfe  un* 
^qnalled  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  I  venture  to  address  myself,  and  by  all 
the  dicumatances  with  which  it  is  connected.  A  consideration  of  these  may,  I  ap- 
pidicnd,  incapacitate  me  from  addressing  yon  at  alL  I  must,  however,  attempt  it 
The  cause  which  demands,  at  this  moment,  aU  the  effbrts  of  the  true  fHends  of  the 
existing  eonstitntion,  shall  have  mine,  however  humble,  and  at  every  sacrifice.  I 
ttn  wiffing  therefore  to  expose  myself  in  its  service,  though  both  diffidence  and  pride 
equally  prompt  me  to  be  silent  I  add  my  humble  vote  to  that  faithful  band  who 
We  resigned  the  countenance  of  those  whom  they  have  hitherto  respected  so  deeply^ 
uui  to  whom  they  have  adhered  so  faithfully ;  who  have  surrendered,  in  the  languago 
of  many,  all  pretensions  to  a  share  of  common  sense  or  of  general  informatioo ;  who 
vi^it  to  be  branded  as  a  lessening  dass  of  intolerants  and  bigots,  from  which  the 
nunisters  themselves  have  just  happily  escaped ;  and,  what  is  still  more  painful  to 
gmeroos  minds,  who  Mxe  ranked  amongst  those  that  are  as  devoid  of  true  liberality 
*Bd  benevdcnoe,  as  they  are  of  reason  and  tntdligenoe.    {ffear^  hear,) 

Shout  ss  has  been  the  time  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house, 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  perceive  the  spirit  by  which  a  part  of  it,  and,  un-> 
^i(piiy,  too  large  a  one,  is  actuated ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  share  in  this  treatment 
*^  spirit  of  popery,  when  dominant  (I  beg  pardon  for  any  thing  so  obsolete  and 
iKbenl  ss  an  allusion  to  histonr),  dragged  the  objects  of  it»  rvsentment  to  the  stake. 
^^  ipbit  sdll  survives.    Its  advocates  at  this  moment  would  willingly  inflict  on  its 

^OBsdntioua  oppooenti  a  mart|tdom  still  more  grievous  to  generoos  mhids,  in  aim« 
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iDg  at  the  monl  and  infidkctual  diaracter  and  attalnmenta  of  those  whom  tbey  matk 
out  as  thdr  ▼ictims.  All  these  things,  however,  move  us  not  In  a  cftuae  like  that 
of  the  Pratestant  constitution  in  England,  now  placed  for  the  first  dme  since  its  ex- 
istence  in  a  situation  of  imminent  peril,  a  humUe  part  in  its  triumph  would  indeed 
give  me  a  share  of  that  immeasarable  joy  which  its  rescue  would  diffuse  throu^ioat 
die  nation;  But  to  be  numbered  as  one  of  diose^ho,  fiuthful  to  the  end,  made  a 
last,  though  ineffectual  struggle  in  its  defence,  will  afFord  a  melancholy  satisfaction, 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  pride,  and  power,  and  honours,  whidi  may- 
await  a  contrary  course.     {Cheers,) 

Bear  with  me,  sir,  in  thus  expressing  my  feelings ;  they  are  those  of  the  va&t 
mass  of  the  British  people,  not  a  besotted,  ignorant,  bigotted  people,  as  some  describe 
their  countrymen  to  be ;  but  of  all  intelligent,  a  well  principled  and  a  rel%ious 
people, — ^the  people  of  England ;  men  who,  inteUoetuaUy,  are  as  competent  to  en- 
tertain this  question  as  those  who  attempt  to  stultify  them,  and  who,  morally  speak- 
ing, are  far  better  qualified  to  decide  upon  it  than  those  who  malign  them,  inasmuch 
as  they  bring  to  it  the  fights  of  common  sense-^a  lough J^am-  the  Cffpatiii&ny.^'mhit 
has  lately  become  a  rare  vhtne— disinterested  principle,  ai^,  above  all,  religions  feel- 
ing— Uoud  (^eersy—and  who,  moreover,  are  far  more  removed  from  that  bitterness 
and  intolerance  in  discussing  it  than  those  who  are  perpetually  au^mMJng  than  of 
being  so  actuated.    iCheert,) 

It  is  these  views  and  feelings,  sir,  which  I  would  rather  present  to  this  house,  than 
weary  it  with  any  long  and  laboured  arguments  on  the  general  qucstioo.     But, 
before  I  attempt  to  do  either,  let  me  attend  for  a  moment  to  what  is  made  the  apo- 
logy  for  thb  fearful  inroad  on  the  constitution,  namely,  the  condition  of  Irelsod. 
This,  sir,  I  have  heard  stated  again  and  again  as  the  scde  reason  for  the  meditated 
change ;  and  it  has  been  asked,  as  in  a  tone  of  trinmph,  what  other  remedy  can  be 
proposed  ?  I  deny,  sir,  that  the  proposition  is  a  remedy-^-I  deny  that  the  reason  is 
substantial.   Protestant  ascendancy,  the  source  of  the  disasters  in  Irdand  i  Why,  sir, 
an^  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  that  unhappy  ooantiy,*.i^ad  I  speak 
in  the  hearing  of  many  who  will  correct  roe  if  I  err, — must  be  well  aware  that  the 
state  of  Chings  now  sought  to  be  remedied,  and  the  turbulence  and  the  misery  whkh 
it  occasions,  existed,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  produced  hx  more  lamentabls 
consequences,  before  the  Reformation  than  at  present,  when  consequently  there  was 
only  one  religion  in  the  country.    iHcar^  hear,)    Need  I  go  over  its  history,  reign 
by  reign,  in  proof  of  this  ?  No  !  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  admit  oontradictioik 
Again,  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  causes  of  discontent  are  now  changed,  I  still 
deny  the  assertion ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  late  right  hon- 
ourable secretary  for  Ireland,  {Mr  C.  Grant,)  one  who,  tlioagh  no  longer  in  hii 
Majesty*s  government,  is  friendly  to  the  measure  now  before  us ;  who,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  this  house,  and  afterwards  deliberately  given  to  the  public,  said,  imme- 
diately after  a  recent  and  sanguinary  disturbance  there,  that  '*  all  the  commotioDS 
which  for  the  last  GO  years  have  tormented  and  desolated  Ireland  have  all  sprung**— 
From  what  ?  From  Protcsuntisni,  or  Protestant  ascendancy  I  No :  **  immediatel/ 
from  local  oppression.**    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir,  the  mischief  regarding  Ireland  is  this ;  Ireland,  as  it  respects  its  connectico 
with  England,  was  a  conquered  country— that  was  her  misfortune  ;  but  it  has  been 
our  crime  that  she  has  continued  te  be  treated  as  such.  Her  lands  have  been  given 
away  from  time  to  time  to  strangers,  on  condition  that  they  should  reside  in  the 
country,  and  support  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  they  have  deserted  both— absen- 
tees, who,  owning  much  of  the  surface  of  die  island,  cruelly  desert  (he  people  by 
whom  they  live,  and  persecute  and  oppress  them  by  proxy,  but  who,  many  of  them, 
think  to  make  atonement  for  their  turpitude  by  a  few  cheap  vctes  and  declarations, 
sincere  or  otherwise,  in  favour  of  Boman  Catholic  emancipation.  Of  all  the  delu- 
sions which  have  been  so  much  descanted  upon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  can  any 
equal  this  ?  They  consign  a  population  to  poverty  and  idleness,  where,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  humanity,  civilization,  and  Christianity,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  ior 
die  wretched  victims  of  poverty.  Into  this  subject  I  am  prepared  to  go  whenever  it 
shall  gain  the  attention  of  this  house.  In  the^mean  time  I  assert,  and  will  repeat 
^ain  and  again,  that  the  miacrios  of  Irdand,  aye,  and  its  turbulency,  do  not  spfiD( 
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horn  lis  Proe€stan€  constitution.     Why,  it  k  only  a  ftw  yean  ago  since  the  manufWc- 

turing  and  labouring  clisses  of  this  country  wanted  employment  and  bread  ;  and  de- 

mafftgaea  told  cfaem  to  seek  parliamentary  reform.     In  Ireland  there  is  equal  dis« 

tre8i«and  agitators  tell  the  people  what  they  want  is — Itoman  Catholic  emandpa- 

tion !  Both  are  untrue.    The  people  in  both  instances  wanted  employment  and 

bread  ;  and,  wrought  upon  in  their  distress  by  designing  men,  they  firmly  attributed 

tbdr  distroses  to  causes,  the  removal  of  which  it  i^  my  honest  conviction  would  only 

perpetuate  them.     The  difference  has  been,  that  in  one  case  you  put  the  agitators 

dovn ;  in  th^  other,  you  have  connived  at,  if  not  secretly  supported  them.     {Loud 

cheers,) 

Bat,  air,  I  see  in  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  nothing  whatever  proposed  in 
Cuvotir  of  the  xnasa  of  the  Irish  community — that  brave,  that  generous,  that  long-suf- 
fering dasa,  which  have  been  alike  the  dupes  of  the  great  in  both  countries.  On  the 
contzary,  X  see  a  proposition  unblushingly  made,  to  rob  the  cottage  of  its  long-exer- 
ciaed  privilege,  in  order  to  add  new  splendour  to  the  Catholic  coronet;  and  this, 
fonooth,  is  to  calm  the  country  at  present,  and  ensure  its  future  tranquillity.  It 
voold  do  irreparable  mischief  if  it  were  to  effect  this.  That  country  never  will, 
never  ought  to  be  calm  and  contented  till  the  blesrings^  of  civilizadon,  and  the  rights 
ofhonoanity,  are  extended  and  secured  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  its  society.  What4ire 
we  to  do  with  Ireland  ? — Legislate  on  her  behalf,  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
vith  the  lights  of  wisdom  and  experience  develop  her  immense  internal  resources 
Utherto  unexploTed,  almost  untouched— -introduce  in  behalf  of  her  distressed  popula- 
tion a  moderate  system  of  poor  laws,  the  machinery  of  which  the  very  attempt  would 
create — difFuac,  in  spite  of  priestly  domination,  the  benefits  of  Christian  education-^ 
employ  the  starving  people,  which  are  and  must  be  fed,  but  whose  labours  you  now 
lose,  aa  well  as  dotioy  tbdr  characters  by  consigning  them  to  involuntary  idleness 
and  meQdicaiicy'-4Uid  finally,  while  you  legislate  about  and  against  the  poor,  dare  to 
touch  the  culpable  and  heartless  rich,  the  deserters  and  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
if  they  are  dead  to  other  and  worthier  motives,  compel  them  by  pecuniary  mulcts  to 
lepay  some  of  their  duties  to  that  society  to  which  they  owe  their  all — duties  which 
they  are  disposed  to  pay  by  words  only.  iCfieers.)  Let  them  thus  afford  employ- 
noeot  and  bread  to  a  population  nevsr  adequately  employed,  always  suffering  from 
vant,  and  poshed  to  die  utmost  verge  of  human  endurance.  These,  sir,  are  the 
vieaaa,  stnaple  and  obvious,  though  ridiculed  by  theoretic  folly  (Jtear,  hcar^)  and  re- 
jected by  inveterate  selfishness,  which  would,  and  in  no  long  ume,  regcaerate  Ireland, 
and  repay  the  wrongs  of  many  generations. 

But.  sir,  Ireland — degraded,  deserted,  oppressed,  pillaged«~is  turbulent ;  and  you 
liHen  to  the  selfish  recommendadons  of  her  agitators.  You  seek  not  to  know,  or 
knowing,  you  wilfully  neglect,  her  real  distresses.  If  you  can  calm  the  agiuted  sur- 
tsoe  of  tociety,  you  heed  not  that  fathomless  depth  of  misery,  sorrow,  and  distress, 
vbose  troubled  waves  may  still  heave  and  swell  unseen  and  disregarded  ;  and  this 
forsooth  is  patriotism  !  Ireland  asks  of  you  a  fish,  and  you  give  her  a  serpent ;  bread, 
yon  profier  her  lioman  Catholic  emancipation  And  this,  sir,  I  presume  is  con- 
•trued  to  be  the  takbg  into  our  coosideraiion  the  whole  condition  of  Irehmd.  {Loud 
cheer  Img.y 

Turning  then  from  the  consideration  of  Ireland,  where  the  sacrifice  of  Protestant- 
ism would  be  a  cune  instead  of  a  remedy,  let  us  see  what  is  the  nuture  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  what  its  effects  as  it  r^anls  the  empire  at  large.  It  amounts,  sir,  to  this— 
*o  inroad  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  a  preparatory  movement  towards  its 
final  destruction.  All  the  rights  which  the  constitution  creates  are  conditional ;  if  this 
implies  disabilities  and  exclusions,  the  constitution  of  England  is  founded  upon  them. 
But  they  are  such  as  are  imposed  for  the  general  good,  and  they  have  hitherto  pro* 
OMted  and  secured  it.  The  meditated  alteration  militates  against  the  letter,  and 
destroys  the  spirit  of  that  constitution.  It  demands  qualifications,  or,  if  you  please, 
>3iposes  disabilities  of  a  twofold  nature  on  all  whom  it  calls  to  serve  the  pubUc  in 
^  legislative  or  judicial  functions,  or  allows  to  be  qualified  for  that  purpose.  And 
^x^  it  demands  a  pecuniary  qualification.  From  the  freeholders  of  England  who 
clttt — from  the  members  of  parliament  who  are  elected — from  the  lagislature  who 
n^  our  laws — from  our  magiatraces  wlio  admioister  them,  and  even  from  our 
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juries  who  finally  determine  u  to  thdr  application,  ii  itiU  demandi  a  peconiiiy 
qoilification ;  and  it  does  so,  as  I  conceive,  on  very  intelligible  grounds,  because  it 
appeared  expedient  to  identify  the  authorities  oC  the  country  with  its  peiroanent  in- 
terests :  and  again,  and  more  emphatically,  because  the  possession  of  property  was 
deemed  the  most  general,  though  ccrtjunly  not  the  infallible  evidence  of  that  inform- 
ation and  knowledge  which  are  so  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  those  important 
functions  which  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  thus  our  constitution  seeks  to 
embody,  not  the  ignorance  and  passions,  but  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. Political  radicals  seek  to  do  away  with  this  pecuniary  qualification,  and 
lor  reasons  which  will  acquire  tenfold  force  if  the  measure  before  us  is  suffered  to 
pass.  For,  sir,  the  constitution  of  England  assumes  a  still  more  sacred  character  in 
demanding,  and  hitherto  with  far  greater  certainty  and  scrupulosity,  a  moral  qualifi- 
cation from  all  who  make  or  administer,  in  the  higher  functions  of  the  state,  the 
laws  of  this  realm.  It  has  not  only  made  Christianity  part  and  pared  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  it  has  constituted  its  pure  and  reformed  profession  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  established  government ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  think  that  principles  are 
the  springs  of  practice — that  Christianity  is  better  than  infidelity — that  its  purest  and 
most  liberal  form  if  preferable  to  its  most  bigotted  and  corrupt  one — so  long,  in 
spite  of  the  liberalism  of  the  day,  which  is  only  another  term  for  that  spirit  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  Christianity,  aye,  and  in  a  neighbouring  country-  soon  hewed 
down  the  tree — I  presume  to  think  it  has  done  so  most  wisely. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  of  the  hacknied  assertion  first  put  forth  by  Mr.  Paine,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as  being  a  matter  between  man  and  his  God,  and  I 
subscribe  to  iL    But  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  as  between  man  and 
man,  I  utterly  deny.    To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  disclaim  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scripture,  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  experience  of  the  christian  world— the 
utility  of  any  religion  whatsoever.     If,  sir,  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  its  purest 
form  be  the  best  guarantee  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  private  and  social  duties,  it  is 
much  more  so  of  those  high  and  important  functions  on  which  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  depend— and  it  was  thus  our  ancestors  judged  and  acted  in  found- 
ing and  establishing  our  constitution.    'Set  was  it  with  a  view  merely  to  secure  to 
the  country  the  full  advantage  of  Protestant  principles,  the  best  and  moat  eflkient 
form  of  Christianity  upon  earth,  but  to  exclude  popish  ones — undoubtedly  the  worst — 
that  they  thus  4^ded,  identifying  the  latter,  as  they  had  abundant  reason  to  da, 
with  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power ;  believing  it  to  he  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest and  morals  of  the  community,  and  having  had  full  experience  as  to  its  ten- 
dency greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  withdraw,  that  allegiance  which  is  due  to  the  sovereiga 
power  of  this  Protestant  empire. 

But  the  moral  qualification  now  termed  disabilities,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  sacrificed ; 
and  yet  these,  lawyers  in  abundance,  statesmen  without  number,  tell  us — in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  I  have  already  said  that  our  pofi- 
tical  radicals  seek  to  do  away  with  the  pecuniary  qualification  ;  our  religious  radicals, 
for  such  they  are  whatever  they  denominate  themselves,  wish  to  destroy  the  moral 
one.  They  allege  that  the  superior  light  and  information  which  has  dawned  upon 
the  Romish  faith  has  changed  its  character,  and  made  it  a  fitting  alliance  for  A  Pro- 
testant king  and  parUament.  But  has  not  the  same  amelioration  been  asserted,  and 
far  more  truly,  regarding  the  unrepresented  pan  of  the  British  community,  and  yet 
they  were  dispersed  and  put  down ;  their  agitators  were  never  listened  to ;  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  forcibly  apprehended,  tried,  and  punbhed.  But,  sir,  the  Popish 
agitators  were  tolerated  in  infinitely  more  seditious  practices,  if  not  actually  encourag- 
ed by  those  who  had  the  power  to  put  them  down,  in  order,  as  many  think,  to  make 
out  a  case  for  putting  down  the  constitution.  But,  sir,  the  very  principle  that  our 
ancestors  thus  happily  esuUished,  which  has  produced  such  inestimable  benefits  to 
this  hitherto  prosperor.s  country,  is  now  it  teems  to  be  aDnihilatod.  AU  o«r  securi- 
ties are  to  be  destroyed 

*«  AtoneftUtwoopr 

The  time  is  oome  we  are  told,  when  the  questkm  most  be  adjusted.    Sir,  tte  id- 
Juilmsot  of  a  diiqaleted  qutttSon  generally  tmolBilai  to  •Dme  mitmd 
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(be  autbars  of  the  meuore  point  out  its  equivalents  actually  given  in  the  bill  before 
tbe  faouae  ?  There  are  none,  unless  their  promises  and  professions  may  be  regarded 
SI  oich,  which  sonae  of  us  have  learned  now  to  estimate  at  their  just  value.  The  Pro- 
tes&iot  £uih  siirreiiderB  evezy  thing, — receiving  nothing.  Even  the  securities  so  much 
talked  of  vanish  at  last  into  mere  shadows.  The  measure,  we  are  told,  is  satisfac- 
tory;  boc  to  whcMm  ?  To  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  of  the  adherents  of  the  Popish 
cause,  in  all  the  pride  of  its  growing  demands  and  insatiable  pretensions,  and  it  is 
noreover  accepted  as  the  certain  presage  of  better  things  to  come.  But  securities  ! 
Tbe  lord  heiitenancy,  an  office  of  pageantry,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  continued  Protestant. 
But  what  Protestant  cares  an  iota  about  that,  surrounded  as  the  individual  holding 
it  win  certainly  be  by  Popish  advisers  ?  The  office  of  liord  Chancellor  is  similarly 
Rserved ;  but  a  Koman  Catholic  may  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  exercising, 
therefore,  far  greater  patronage.  The  place  of  the  King,  as  a  learned  lord  expresses 
it,  must,  it  appears,  still  remain  Protestant ;  but  some  bigotted  devotee  of  Rome 
may  conquer  hL  way  to  the  royal  presence,  be  his  prime  minister,  and  become  vice- 
107  over  hini.  But,  sir,  this  last  reservation  I  confess  heightens  the  objection  I  have 
to  the  measure  into  abhorrence  and  disgust.  What  ?  sir,  after  having  established  by 
s  solemn  act  the  doctrine  that  conscience  ought  to  be  left  free  and  unrestrained— 
that  disabiliciea  of  the  nature  sought  to  be  removed  inflict  a  disgrace  upon  the  feelings 
of  those  whona  they  affect,  intolerable  to  good  and  generous  minds,  worse  than  perse* 
cation,  nay  than  death  itself — how  do  you  apply  it  ?  Why,  sir,  you  propose  to  sear 
this  brand  hig;h  upon  the  forehead,  deep  into  the  heart  of  your  Prince — you  render 
tile  scar  the  more  visible,  the  insult  the  more  poignant— by  making  him  the  solitary 
individual  whose  hereditary  rank  must  be  so  held  and  transmitted  !  Freedom  of  con- 
■oeooe  to  all  subjects,  but  none  to  your  King !  Throw  open  wide  the  portals  of  legis- 
lation that  a  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  take  his  seat  in  your  senate,  but  hurl  from  his 
bftier  seat  there,  the  throne  of  this  realm,  a  Duke  of  Lancaster,  if  he  exercise  the 
*ame  privilege — if  he  presume  to  have  a  conscience !  Hitherto,  sir,  the  British  con- 
stitution is  uniform,  fSur,  equaL  It  demands  tbe  same  moral  qualification,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  from  us  alL  Tbe  liberal  school  have  long  proclaimed  that 
diese  cssenrial  securities  imply  slavery  ;  and  the  ministers  who  have  adopted  their 
political  creed,  nevertheless,  are  content,  nay  propose,  that  the  King  tkou/d  be  the 
^y  proclaimed  slave  in  his  dominions.  But  if  the  bill  should  pass,  which  God  avert ! 
jf  no  other  and  fitter  individual  should  stand  up  in  favour  of  the  then  insulted  feel- 
uigs  of  his  Sovereign,  I  will.  Whether  the  exception  is  introduced  to  blind  the  eyes 
oC  some  under  the  guise  of  a  security,  or  however  intended,  I  will  propose  that, 
tmidst  this  general  emancipadon,  the  King  shall  not  be  bound — that  in  the  very 
■erne  of  Ubml  legislation  the  King  should  not  receive  a  marked  insult — that  his 
^ture  religious  profession  shall  be  delivered  from  the  taint  of  this  solitary  dictation, 
^  his  consdcnce  shall  be  free^  I  will  move,  sir,  an  amendment  omitting  that 
daiue. 

It  may  be  said  the  monarch  will  have  still  a  choice.  Certainly.  And  have  those 
in  whose  favour  you  are  about  to  throw  down  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution,  have 
'hey  at  present  less  ?  But,  sir,  this  measure  does  not  merely  affect  the  feelings  and 
^  chancter — I  say  it  touches  the  title  of  the  King  !  Reverse  the  attainder  upon 
Papery,  and  the  natural  consequences  are  obvious.  Proclaim  the  equal  right  and 
^hgUnlity  of  all  religions  to  all  offices  of  state  amongst  us,  ye  emandpators,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  millions  of  subjects  who  demand  the  declaration  and  concession,  and 
allude  to  the  scores  of  millions  who  back  their  demand  elsewhere,  and  the  moment 
the  King  shall  sign  such  a  bill,  in  what  position  will  you  have  placed  him  ?  While 
the  constitution  of  the  country  stands  as  our  revered  and  not  hitherto  rivalled  ancestors 
Earned  it  and  transmitted  it  down  to  us,  namely,  strictly  Protestant^  exduding  from 
power  {find  from  yower  only)  the  devoted  adherents  of  a  crud,  tyrannous,  and  super- 
'^fioag  diurcb,  nothing  can  be  more  dear,  consistent,  and  indisputable,  than  the 
'ojal  title ;  take  away  Ssat  Protestant  character,  nothing  less  so.  The  privileges 
^'  Paotestaktiss^  as  hitherto  maintained,  constitute  the  boyai. 
^iTLK  DEEDS  OF  BIS  AUGUST  FAMILY,  that  which  became  the  actual  transfer  of 
^  srtaia  whsoh  be  holds  ia  paili«neni  and  in  the  oountiy  {  and  in  what  altatuds  do 
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his  legal  and  oonsiitutionel  adTiren  place  lliefnaeHes  who  reoommend  tlidt 
der  ?  No  sarrender  !   Wfio  darct  urge  him  to  sign  an  inatmment  to  that  cl. 
was  the  very  ascendancy,  now  by  a  word  of  abuse,  and  which  I  observe  IVIi 
nell  exults  in  saying  is  gone  for  ever,  I  say,  whidi  first  introduced  into  tht 
the  illustrious  and  patriotic  line  which  now  governs  us  ;  which  still  forms  at 
Pillar  and  foundation  of  the  throne :  which  combines  its  title  with  the  ver} 
of  our  constitution ;  which  identifies  it  with  our  liberties  ;  which  consecr;. 
the  sanctities  of  our  religion  ;  in  a  word,  whidi  proclaims,  by  the  unanimoi 
of  all  our  institutions,  as  well  as  in  all  our  hearts,  George  IV.  as  the  right' 
the  first  Protestant  empire  upon  earth. 

It  is  true  that  the  Aa  of  Settlement  is  yet,  I  beHeve,  to  remain an  ac 

with  difficulty  past,  and  passed  at  last  by  a  majority  of  one  only  ;   by  a 
exclusively  Protestant ;  but  it  will  be,  of  course,  more  zealously  suppor: 
to  its  letter  and  spirit,  by  one  partly  papist.     But,  sir,  I  am  adverse  for 
ticular  part,  as  a  matter  of  taste  as  well  as  principle,  from  resting  the  royal 
has  hitherto  been  placed  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  national  prindpi 
ported  by  all  the  analogies  of  the  constitution,  upon  a  mere  act  of  a  p; 
rather  upon  a  reservation  in  that  act,  upon  ^*  inky  blots  and  rotten  pard. 
— ^instead  of  the  firm  foundation  of  our  Protestant  constitution.     I  fa 
therefore,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  legal,  the  propoted  measure  tou 
title  of  the  King,     I  feel  confident,  circiunstanced  as  the  succession  is  i* 
other  heirs,  whose  daims  the  celebrated  Mr.  BuUer  has  so  plainly  tr' 
whom  the  bill  would  chiefly  afifect  would  feel  his  generous  heart  wount^ 
Gumstances  in  which  he  would  then  find  himsdf  placed  in  reference  *      "* 
must  morally  revive,  however  weakly  they  might  be  maintained.     F(>- 
I  will,  as  an  humble  individual,  resist  the  present  measure  to  the  last 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  saifl  that  there  is  no  danger  where  the  populatl>         "^ 
speaking,  Protestant.   I  diffide  in  this  assurance  inasmuch  as  I  am  cct* 
no  longer  attends  to  the  voice  of  the  people  on  this  important  point  ;  * 
none,  I  am  adverse  from  insulting  a  high-minded  and  generous  prince 
showing  him  that  the  principle  which  teated  him  on  the  throne  it  unju<  - 

longer  worthy  of  prescrvatton^ — i$  worthy  of  remembrance  <mly  om  an  < 
cutout  piece  of  past  bigotry ,  though  we  will  condescend,  neverthdesff. 
now  he  is  there*     I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  this  change  in  the  character  < 
In  one  word,  instead  of  resting  it  upon  the  universal  spirit  of  the  c> 
folding  the  royal  robe  round  the  throne  and  the  altar,  you  hang  it  or 
litory  legal  exception  or  two,  ridiculous  in  themsdves,   and  insultini 
and  effects. 

The  right  hon.  secretary  has  indeed  said  that  the  petitions  pouret 
numerous  and  respectable  beyond  all  former  example  since  there  w. 
cdve  them,  afford  the  best  security  on  this  occasion.   But  he  has  heai 
night  after  night,  scrutinize  those  petitions  as  enumating  from  pov 
ranee,  and  bigotry.     Liberal  conduct  !  Whskv  thek,  wn 

KITY  WHEN  THIS  NATIONAL  FEELING  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  81 
8ULTED,  DAMPED,  CRIED  DOWN,  WHEN  IT  SHALL  THEREl 
DISOU8T,  AT  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEM  DlSRJSOAk 

AND  BETRAYED  ?  Other  reasoBS,  powerful  as  I  think  in  themst 
important  iq  reference  to  their  results,  press  for  utterance.  But  I 
t!ie  patience  of  the  house  by  adducing  them.    I  would  rather  n. 
those  which  have  been  delivered  by  the  right  hon.  secretary  of  stati 
the  consequences  with  which  he  so  often  and  so  ably  connected  t 
«ay,  from  hit  place^  which  fie  tiiU  keept^  I  regret  to  tay^  much  i. 
hit  principUt.    Those,  however,  have  not  lost  their  weight  in  thi 
now  the  hard  task  of  answering  them  himself.    No  talents  ir- 
speak  it  sincerely,  would  be  competent  to  such  a  task.     He  can, 
bras,  *^  Confute^  change  tidet^  and  ttiU  confute  ;**  and  his  nav 
that  this  is  the  true,  dignified,  consistent,  and  patriotic  course  t 

But  if  I  waive  any  further  arguments  on  this  important  subji-: 
make  a  iolitaxy  remark  upon  lh«  extraordinary  naturs  of  those 


o:  ;^ 


';, 


mpA  la  ^fhoea  «iid  tuppoit  of  the  preaentySrfoi  meaiuie.    As  those  argomeQU  •▼!- 
^dj  ^nag  fiom  the  most  opposite  views  «ad  motives,  so  are  they  of  t)ie  most  con-, 
cndictoiy  natare.     Yet  still  they  are  all  aUowcd  to  carry  weight,  tliougb,  if  they  were 
pressed  from  one  and  the  same  quarter,  they  would  plainly  balance  and  negative  eadi 
otho;    It  is  thus  that,  in  this  most  extraordinary  argument,  contradiction  itself  is 
sUowcd  to  cumulate  the  demonstration.    Thus,  one  party  asserts,  and  is  heard  and 
believed,  that  popery  has  lost  its  power,  that  it  has  become  quite  nerveless,  despica- 
ble, and  inert,  and  may,  therefore,  be  trusted ;  another,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  its 
adherents  are  now  so  formidable  in  numbers,  and  so  overwhelming  in  power,  that  its 
dums  must  be  yielded  !  They,  too,  have  full  credit  for  their  assertions.   One,  main- 
tains that  its  spirit  is  changed  and  meliorated ;  another  that  it  is  unchanged  and  un- 
cbaogeable.     One  that  the  conduct  of  its  possessors  u  so  excellent,  peaceable,  and 
loyal,  that  they:  merit  to  be  admitted  into  power ;  another,  that  they  are  so  united, 
tarbulent,  and  factious,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  keep  them  out     Both  opinions  are  gos- 
pel.   One   assures  us  that  its  admission  into  the  citadel  of  the  constitution  will 
«trei^hen  the  established  church ;  another  (and  it  is  far  stronger  than  it  chooses  to 
avow  itself  at  present)  hopes  that  such  admission  will  lead  to  Uiat  union  with  other 
bodies  unfriendly  to  it,  wMch  will  effect  its  final  downfall.     One  would  think,  I  say, 
that  arguments   so  opposite  would  neutralize  each  other.    But,  no !  so  long  as  they 
are  urged  from  different  mouths  they  are  all  held  irrefragable.     In  this  general  attack 
the  arrows  may  be  shot  from  different  quarters,  but  while  they  are  all  aimed  at  one 
coitral  mark — Protestantism — they  are  the  more  certain  the  more  varied  the  position 
from  wbeooe  they  are  discharged.    Into  these  various  arguments,  I  say,  I  shall  not 
enter  at  present. 

One,  however,  distinct  from  them  all,  ^d  so  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  feelings  of  KngUshmen,  I  shall  just  aUude  to.  It  is  this : — that 
Kngland  ought  to  take  her  lessons  of  liberality  from  the  surrounding  nations.  In 
none  of  these  countries,  I  am  prepaKd  to  prove,  is  liberty  so  well  understood  or  so 
Ivgdy  exercised  a&  in  this  happy  country :  and  yet  [England,  the  birth-place  of  free- 
dom, its  assertor,  its  defender,  and  its  avenger — the  model  of  all  the  free  institutions 
vpon  earth — and  where  as  abundant  a  degree  of  liberty  is  experienced  as  is  anywise 
eoadstent  with  its  perpetuity — I  say  England  is  by  these  gentlemen  sent  abroad  on  a , 
*oit  of  Ulyssean  tour  to  learn  the  rudiments,  and  imbibe  the  spirit,  of  freedom ;  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs  of  liberality  which  fall  from  the  tables  where  tyranny  and  super- 
fntion  have  been  feasting  for  generations. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  degrading  consideration,  but  proceed  to  observe  that 
iC  we  object  to  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  country  in  itself,  we  resist  it  yet 
more  strenuously  in  consideration  of  its  certain  consequences— consequences  which  are 
•heady  but  ill  disguised  by  not  a  few  of  these  who  zealously  support  this  measure. 
That  the  real  Uberties  of  the  people  wUl  be  put  in  jeopardy,  I  feel  confident :  that  the 
Qoited  church  of  Kngland  and  Ireland  will  be  placed  in  peril  the  moment  this  bill  is 
passed,  is  certain  :  it  will  and  must  lead  to  those  measures  as  sure  as  consequences  re- 
adt  from  causes,  which  will  complete  its  falL  This  individual  act  may,  indeed,  re- 
cognise its  rights ;  what  may  the  next  do,  when  you  have  reinforced  the  ranks  of  legis- 
lation by  a  number  of  its  implacable  and  conscientious  enemies  ?  The  real  object  of 
■ttadt,  sir,  as  has  been  aften  asserted  here,  is  the  establishment,  or  rather  its  privileges 
and  immunities.  The  war  is  commenced,  and  it  is  commenced  in  this  place.  1  he 
first  parallel  is  nearly  completed — ^it  may  point  diagonally — another  will  be  marked 
out  in  an  opposite  direction  till  ^e  whole  will  be  completed,  till  the  gates  of  the  con- 
stitution will  have  been  approached,  the  breach  effected,  and  its  ancient  ramparts  le- 
vdled  with  the  dust ;  and  the  final  triumph  will  be  over  the  most  tolerant,  the  most 
Icsned,  and  the  most  efficient  religious  establishment  which  any  country  has  ever  yet 
'^ccn  blessed  with. 

And,  sir,  can  any  man  flatter  himself  that  even  when  this  is  destroyed,  a  long  and 
^uu&terrapted  reign  of  quietness  and  peace  is  to  ensue  ?  No :  When  this  victim  has 
l>cen  hunted  down,  the  same  pack,  which  are  even  now  upon  her  haunches,  will  scent 
^^  game,  and  the  ciy  against  our  remaining  institutions  will  be  renewed  with  re- 
<^°ubled  vigour,  till  nothing  be  left  worth  either  attack  or  defence,  if  indeed  any  thing 
««S  iftci  th»  ted  ZBfiMiin  is  ouried,  tiU  aU  be  libaa|ia«d. 
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piodplei  cf  the  peopiet  and  flboken  thdv  conftWnne  hpMk.  mcD,  I  will  just  men. 
tien  what  occurred  to  mc  during  iny  recent  contested  election.  1  eoUcited  one  who»e 
principles  I  learnt  were  precisely  the  same  as  mj  own,  and  especially  on  this  vital 
point.  My  surprise  was  great  when  he  pereniptoriJy  refused  nae  his  vote,  and  wiih 
some  heat.  He  declared^  indeed,  his  warm  devotion  to  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
I  assumed  as  a  fair  ground  for  his  support,  and  I  expressed  my  principles  accord- 
ingly, and  my  determination  to  adhere  to  them.  But  he  cui  me  ^oit.  i  have  douc^ 
mid  /i^,  xvUh  the  pledges^  or  prmciplcSy  or  promises  of  public  men  g  they  liave  aposta' 
iised so  will  you.  X  will  give  no  vote.  David  said  in  hit  haste— ^^  I  say  delibe- 
rately all  men  are  liars."  (Loud  laughter^  and  cries  oj  hear^  hear^  hear.)  But,  kir, 
it  is  these  sudden  conversions,  apostacies— call  them  what  you  will,  which  have  made 
up  this  so  much  boasted  majoritj',  influenced  by  every  variety  of  motive,  and  formed 
ofthe  most  discordant  materials.  The  new  accessaries  to  m'inisters  may  perhaps 
however  ultimately  embarrass  them,  otherwise  those  coalitions  must  enaue,  wliich,  nut- 
withstandiog  their  luminous  apologists,  KngUshmen  instinctively  abhor ;  and  they 
feel  rightly  in  so  doing.  Meantime  nothing  can  be  more  ludicious  than  the  figure 
some  cut  in  this  political  mcl6e.  Misery,  says  Shakspeare,  malces  men  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows  ;  so  does  political  delinquency.  i^Umd  lau^Uer  and  cheers.) 
Who,  for  instance,  would  have  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Someisetshire,  {Sir  7. 
Lethbtidge)  and  his  late  talented  ai^  astute  opponent,  Mr  H.  Hunt,  would  have 
been  so  soon  yoke  fellows  in  the  glorions  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  onancipatioo— 
and  80  of  the  rest.  They,  however,  do  agree  $  and  I  may  add,  in  the  words  of  Sbe- 
ridan^s  Critic,  when  they  do  agree  their  utianisnUy  is  xronder/uL  I  make  no  personsi 
allusions  here :  the  leaders  in  this  wheeling  phalanx  X  have  no  doubt  aie  honourable 
men — so  are  they  all,  ^  oil  honouraJbie  men,** 

One  thing  X  am,  however,  bound  to  admit— those  who  have  long,  constantly,  and 
conscientiously  supported  this  question,  however  mistakenly  as  I  judge,  them  I  can- 
not but  respect— /Atf  triumph  at  this  moment  is  all  tficir  own,  I'hey  have  evidently 
been  the  leaders,  and  far  in  advance,  in  this  march  of  intellect — they  it  ia  who  have 
taught  the  late  converts,  like  Aloliere's  Gentilhomme,  their  political  vowds  at  40. 
I  arraign  neither  the  principles  nor  tlie  consistency  of  the  opposition ;  it  is  to  the 
new,  sudden,  and  simultaneous  converts  that  I  allude,  who,  moreover,  have  the 
warmth  of  all  new  converts,  and  their  hatred  of  all  those  who  remain  consistent. 
Their  zeal,  indeed,  is  of  so  agitating  and  intense  a  nature  that,  like  the  ingredients 
of  a  boiling  cauldron,  it  is  perpetually  overflowing,  and  scalding  all  within  its  sach. 
{Heafy  hear.)  But  X  am  perhaps  presenting  principles  and  feelings  rather  than 
arguments  to  this  house.  X  meant,  I  promised,  so  to  do  when  I  was  sent  biiher, 
and  X  have  kept  and  mean  to  keep  my  word.  (Hear.  J  1  know  how  dear  this  aacsd, 
this  deserted  cause  is  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  undexstandinga  of  Englishmen.  The 
principle  may  be  indeed  weak  in  this  house,  but  abroad  it  marcfaes  in  more  than  iB 
Its  wonted  might,  headed,  in  spite  of  the  aspersions  of  iu  enemies,  by  the  inieOigenct, 
the  religion^  the  loyalty  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  honest  zeal,  nay,  even  the 
cherished  prejudices  of  the  people,  swell  its  train,  thank  God  for  the  aooeaskm. 
Here,  sir,  that  cause  may  be,  like  those  wasting  tapers,  melting  away :  there  it 
bums  unexdnguishably.  It  lives  abroad,  though  this  house,  which  was  its  cradle, 
may  be  now  preparing  ita  grave  I  (Hear^  htar,)    To  their  R£f re ssirTaTi vss 

THE  PEOPLE  COJfMITTED  THEIR  DEAREST  RIRTBRIOHT,  THE  PROTEST AXT 
CONSTITUTIOK.  ThST  HAVE  VOT  DESERTED  IT,  WHOEVER  HAS.  It  IT 
MUST    PERISH,  TUEW,   I   CALL  GOD   TO   WITWBSS  THAT   THE  PEOPLE  AEE 

GUILTLESS  !  I.et  it,  then,  expire,  X  say,  in  this  spot— the  place  of  ita  birth,  the 
scene  of  iu  long  triumphs — ^betrayed,  deserted,  in  the  bouse  of  its  pretended  fincnds, 
who  while  they  smile  are  still  preparing  to  smite-^let  it  here,  while  it  receives  bk>w 
after  blow  from  those  who  have  hitherto  been  its  associates  and  supporters,  fold  itsdf 
up  in  its  mantle,  and  hidiag  iu  aertow  and  disgrace,  fall  when  U  Jeels  the  last  vital 
stab  at  its  heart  from  the  hand  qfomt  mhmn  M  had  armed  in  its  d^fiMce^  and  adoancei 
to  its  hMest  hononrs,  (Cheers.) 

Sir,  1  am  misoonstiued  if  my  last  expressbns  imply  any  thing  but  regret  in  r»* 
ference  to  the  illustrious  individual  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  None  ever  admired, 
none  still  admiit  the  hero  of  his  oouatiyiiMn  than  I  dob    My  heait  paisook  of  his 
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fbl  giMtes  and  my  hnmble  adherenee  Mocmii»nled  Mm  in  every  sabeequent 
period  of  his  cbkct,  even  when  those  who  now  profess  to  adulate  htm  heaped  upon 
hiiD  the  coarsest  insults.  To  triumph  over  him,  were  it  in  my  po«er«  woi^d  inflict 
upon  my  fedlngs  a  pang  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
sdtation  of  a  eoimtry,  whose  fame  he  has  so  gloriously  augmented,  and  whose  great- 
DOS,  if  not  eziatcnce,  he  has  so  nobly  achiev^.  (Hear^  ftear,  7iear,j  But,  sir,  the 
name  of  that  constitution  agiiin  raises  my  mind  far  above  all  personal  consideratioos, 
and  I  will  waive  them.  I  will  detain  the  house  but  a  few  moments  longer,  but  I  can* 
wthdp  adding^  Ihat  of  all  Vie  circumtiancet  attending  thi$m6menUni»  fneeuure  nothing 
hu  90  tiromgfy  exeUed  the  retcntmeni  ofthepeopk,  etpedaVy  that  large  and  lajfal  part 
oflhem  who  have  hitherto  supported  government^  at  the  studied  coficeaifftcfit,  not  to 
Miy  intentional  misleading^  with  which  it  lias  been  attended  throughout.  This  may, 
end  doubtless  is,  the  proper  policy  when  a  general  has  to  manonivre  upon  an  army 
of  enemies ;  when,  however  a  great  measure  has  to  be  carried  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ftiends  of  their  country,  it  strikes  me  that  openness,  candour,  and  confidence, 
vould  have  been  found  to  be  a  better  and  more  creditable  policy.  (Hear^  Itear,) 

But  the  last  and  most  important  consideration  I  shall  present  to  this  house  affects 
its  competency  to  entertain  this  question.    This  house,  I  say,  has  mo  rioht 

TO  PROCEED  IK  THIS  WORX   OF   COUNTEB-REYOLUTION  WITHOUT  COKSU&T- 

iXG  THE  PEOPZ.E.  On  preceding  eleaions  the  question  has,  by  common  consent, 
been  kept  from  their  particular  consideration,  as  to  have  mentioned  it  would  have  been 
stigmatized  the  **  No  popery  cry  ;*'  and,  moreover,  they  confided  in  this  particular, 
n  the  espfCBS  dedanUions  of  his  Migesty^s  government,  and  determined  their  choioe 
th>erefine  by  other  grounds  of  political  or  local  preference.  The  Protestant  constitu* 
(ion,  now  endangered^  was  Jlrst  estaliished  in  a  convention^  called  for  that  special  pur» 
f«te;  and  without  as  fuR  an  appeal^  and  with  equal  Jbmialify^  the  people  cannot  be 
nbbedofiL  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  legal  fiction  that  par« 
^cnt  is  omnipotent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fiction.  The  parliament  is  neither 
called  to,  nor  competent,  to  alter  the  original  frame- work,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the 
cRtttittttion«  Supposing,  for  instance,  this  house,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
^iisacheB  of  the  Icf^dature,  were  to  enact  that  our  seats  should  be  perpetual,  and  not 
^y  fiir  life,  but  hcrcditary<— where  is  the  man  that  will  assert  that  we  have  a  right 
<v  a  power  given  to  us  so  to  legislate  ?  (Hear,)  Suppose  we  were  to  agree  to  abolish 
tbe  representative  system  altogether,  or  take  away  trial  by  jury.  ( Hear,  hear.)  I 
ivpeat  the  question,  where  is  the  man  that  dares  to  assert  tliat  the  power  of  parliament 
atcnds  thus  far  ?  But  as  to  tlie  Protestantism  of  the  constitution,  it  is  certain  that  our 
powers  to  change  this  in  any  degree  are  still  more  clearly  and  intentionally  limited, 
^e  make  a  solemn  declaration  to  this  eifect  at  taking  our  seats  here,  and  mine  has 
i>eD  taken  too  lately  to  be  forgotten,  however  it  may  be  by  others.  Under  these  dr* 
cvrntsBces  neither  the  establkhed  constitution  of  the  country,  nor  the  oaths  and  de- 
^*ntians  taken  by  us,  permit  iu  to  assume  the  right  which  is  now  so  eagerly  sought. 
^  be  eiercised,  namely,  the  right  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  this  house  to  the  ad- 
miwioD  of  popery,  to  the  scandal,  disgrace,  and  danger  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  chur«^  tatd  state.  Sir,  we  have  no  lawful  power  for  doing  this ;  the  people 
of  England  sent  us  not  hither  for  any  such  purpose.  They  interdicted  us  by  solemn 
osths  and  declarations  from  daring  to  attempt  such  a  course.  (Cheers,)  Their  voice 
tt  beard  in  their  numerous  and  correct  petitions,  which  cleanse  their  consciences  from 
^  ttsin  of  participating  in  so  foul  a  transaction  !  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  resent 
'  deeply  and  pcmnnently  if  we  proceed,  iffeafy  hear,)  Lict  the  bouse,  then,  be- 
»«».  (Clieers.) 

1  should  be  sorry  if  it  went  abroad  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I 
'^'ptct  the  talents  and  courage  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fidlow  subjects,  and  there  is 
Mt  one  mai  ot  that  body  I  would  injure ;  but  still  I  will  protect  the  cfasracter  of  the 
rroieitaQt  constitution. 

^*e  hon.  gent,  concluded  hy  thanking  the  honufor  tlie  attention  with  wldch  he  had 
vtn  heard,  and  eat  derwn  amid  loud  and  general  cheering. 
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In  addition  to  what  ve  have  0tated  id  the  Appeodis  to  our 
JtfOi  Number,  we  have  now  to  add  as  follows : — Mr  Sadler  is  the 
author  of  a  most  master!}'  work  on  **  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their 
Remedies."^ 

The  effect  of  his  speech  was  such,  as  to  incapadtate  the  advo- 
cates  of  the  ministerial  measure  from  even  attempting  a  reply. 
Sir  George  Warrender,  one  of  the  potent  and  chivalrous  ^^ 
porters  of  administration,  began  to  chatter  something— -but  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  were  not  prepared  for  a  defence  so 
powerful,  and  the  advance  of  our  illustrious  countryman  on  the 
forlorn  hope  was  covered  by  a  splutter  about  adjournment,  which 
Mr  Peel  seemed  quite  disposed  to  support.     Lord  Plunkett,  we 
are  told,  after  listening  to  Mr  Sadler^s  speech,  said,  *^  This  is  a 
first  rate  man  :  he  has  not  had  his  like  in  this  house  for  twenty- 
five  years  !^*  Lord  Plunkett,  whatever  be  his  merits  or  deficien- 
cies m  other  respects,  is  a  tolerable  judge  of  oratorical  talent, — 
but  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  confusion,  and  dismay,  and 
retreat  of  the  eneniy,  is  better  evidence  of  its  high  qualities  than 
any^testimony  his  Lordship  could  give. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  evening,  when,  as 
far  as  honesty,  manliness,  and  sound  British  principle  oonsitute 
the  elements  of  high  eloquence,  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  We- 
therell.  Attorney  General,  afforded  a  most  glorious  triumph. 
Mr  Peel  was  withered  by  its  damning  power,  and  his  reply  was 
one  of  the  most  ineffective  and  feeble  that  ever  a  ministerial 
leader  uttered  in  Parliament.  His  auxiliaries,  were  of  the  same 
order ;  and  although  there  was  a  majority  of  180  on  the  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  there  were  173  staunch  and  uncorrupted 
men,  to  whom  the  country  can  still  look  with  confidence,  as  true 
representatives  of  the  people.  None  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
Whig  party — neither  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Brougham,  nor  Mackin- 
tosh opened  their  lips.  They  left  Mr  Peel  to  manage  his  own 
defence. 

The  speech  of  the  Attorney  General,  like  that  of  Mr  Sadler, 
is  an  honour  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  British  nation. 
We  have  therefore  reprinted  it  in  our  seventh  Number  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  too  intensely  studied  by  every 
man  who  desires  to  look  at  this  extraordinary  business  in  its  true 
light 

While  our  Scots  representatives  seem  to  be  all  converts  to  the 
new  Political  Philosophy,  we  are  delighted  to  find  tliat  the 
PEOPLE  of  Scotland  are,  with  some  insignificant  exceptions,  loyal 
to  the  King  and  CanstittUion.  A  petition  from  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  against 
concession— expressing  the  solemn  remonstrance  of  the  clergy, 
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who  hste  m  Aeir  hands  the  reKgious  and  moral  instruction'  of 
h(df  a  million  of  Scotsmen,  Nor  should  we  forget  to  ^ve  our 
tribute  of  thanks  to  those  Periodical  Journalists  who  have  stood 
anmoved  amidst  the  torrent  of  apostacy.  Among  these,  Black- 
tcoofs  McLgassme  stands  conspicuous ;  The  New  Scots  Mc^a- 
zke^  (which  will  be  found  in  the  shop  of  our  publisher) ;  The 
ESnburgh  Evening  Post;  The  Glasgow  Courier  and  Heraldy 
and  some  others,  have  remained  unshaken  in  their  principles,-^ 
and  on  the  score  of  talent,  intelligence,  and  honesty,  these  pub- 
lications are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  liberal  Periodicals  of  Scot- 
knd,  which  hare  fallen  under  our  observation.  We  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  make  such  extracts  from  their  pages  as  will 
confirm  our  assertion ;  and  are  proud  to  rank  them  among  our 
brethren  and  fettow-labourersin  support  of  a  sacred  cause. 

The  Public  Opinion  of  Scotland. 

* 

{Continued  from  wt  fanner  Numbers^ 

We  undentand  the  patbhioners  of  Uir  have  pedtioned  both  Hoiues  of  Par- 
bmeot  againat  the  present  claims  ^  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  petitions  were 
Bomeroiisly  aigned,  and  highly  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaideBt  heritors^  tttanla,  and  inhabitants  of  the  paash  of  Dnn« 
'nre,  was  hdd  in  the  parish  church  Uiere,  on  Tuesday,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
>p^  to  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against  further  concessions  of  a  political 
Bttue  being  granted  to  Bomati  Calfaolios.  Thai  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  trans- 
ntittcd  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  other  to  Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  Hope. 

AhtlCatholic  PxTiTioir  FROM  DuxrRiE8.«-A  Very  Qumerooa  meeting  of 
d»  tcspeeiable  dasscs  of  society  in  Dumfries  was  held  in  the  New  Church  Session- 
^Mne,  00  Monday  we^,  for  preparing  petitions  to  Parliament  agaiast  granting  fur- 
ther cenoession  of  political  power  to  Roman  Catliolics.  Though  compMed  of  mem- 
Im  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  all  the  diHSnent  denominations  oNissenters  in 
tovn,  the  meeting  unanimously  concurred  in  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  as- 
MiAkd.*  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pro-Catholics  to  disturb  the  meeting,  by 
fansnding  diaeflMon,  calling  it  a  hole-and-oomer  petition,  ftc.  But  all  in  vain. 
1^  petitiooa,  in  oonrae  of  last  week,  reodvcd  between  eighteen  hundred  and  nine- 
teea  bondred  nadies. 

Upeo  Wednesday  evening  week,  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  Seven  Incorpo- 
rated Tiades,  Dnmfnea,  agreed  to  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
*Snut  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Petitions  having  been  prepared  by 
^  Ckrk,  the  whole  freemen  assembled  in  their  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  and  sub- 
*>ibed  them  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
*Mfii«w8fdedtothe£aflorEldon;  that  to  the  Commons  to  Admiral  Sir  William 
Johnstone  Hope,  Member  for  Dumfties-shire. 

Sav QVHAB. — ^Petitions,  signed  by  all  the  Clergymen  of  evoy  denomination,  by 
*U  the  resident  Magistrates,  by  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  ^e  district, 
■od  aeariy  the  whole  adult  population,  have  been  s^ed,  and,  we  understand,  have 
^  forwaided  to  both  Hooaes  of  Parliament,  agrinst  fnrUier  concessions  being 
^*^  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  petitions  contain  upwards  of  600  signatures ;  and, 
<>">adering  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  this  fact  flpeaka 
^"otoM  as  to  the  pnbKc  (Ming.  The  parish  of  Kirkoonnell  is  also  on  the  alert,  and 
*P«titioii  baa  beca  prepared,  and  is  signing  rapidly  by  all  the  male  adults  in  the 
P*i^   Tba  exoeptions  ol  those  who  do  not  s^  an  cxtsemely^iiiei  tad  it  may 
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In  addition  to  what  we  have  0tated  in  the  Appendix  to  our 
Jiftk  Number,  we  have  now  to  add  as  follows :— Mr  Sadler  is  the 
author  of  a  most  masterly  work  on  **  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their 
Remedies.^ 

The  effect  of  his  speech  was  such,  as  to  incapacitate  the  advr 
cates  of  the  ministerial  measure  from  even  attempting  a  repi 
Sir  George  Warrender,  one  of  the  potent  and  chivahn>u8  n 
porters  of  administration,  began  to  chatter  something— but ' 
enemies  of  the  constitution  were  not  prepared  for  a  defence  ^  ^ 
powerful,  and  the  advance  of  our  iUitstrious  countryman  on  ;,.^' 
forlorn  hope  was  covered  by  a  splutter  about  adjournment,  w  v 
Mr  Peel  seemed  quite  disposed  to  support     LordPlunket';«  /' 
are  told,  after  listening  to  Mr  Sadlcr^s  speech,  said,  "  Thl'^;^      ' 
first  rate  man  :  he  has  not  had  his  like  in  this  house  for  tv':  > ''  : 
five  years  !^'  Lord  Plunkett,  whatever  be  his  merits  or  de^  ^  >, 
cies  m  other  respects,  is  a  tolerable  judge  of  oratorical  tal     ^  •  ^  .^ 
but  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  confusion,  and  disma      ^v^ 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  is  better  evidence  of  its  high  qualiti '  ^/:{i^ 
any  testimony  his  Lordship  could  give.  ^''  ('/ 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  evening,  yi '  «, 
far  as  honesty,  manliness,  and  sound  British  principle  i 
the  elements  of  high  eloquence,  the  speech  of  Sir  Cha 
therell.  Attorney  General,  afforded  a  most  glorious 
Mr  Peel  was  withered  by  its  damning  power,  and  his 
one  of  the  most  ineffective  and  feeble  that  ever  a  i 
leader  uttered  in  Parliament.     His  auxiliaries,  were  o 
order ;  and  although  there  was  a  majority  of  180  c 
for  the  second  reading,  there  were  17S  staunch  and  u 
men,  to  whom  the  country  can  still  look  with  confide 
representatives  of  the  people.     None  of  the  great  or 
Whig  party — ^neither  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Brougham,  i 
tosh  opened  their  lips.     They  left  Mr  Peel  to  man 
defence. 

The  speech  of  the  Attorney  General,  like  that  o 
is  an  honour  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  1' 
We  have  therefore  reprinted  it  in  our  seventh  Nii 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  too  intensely  stu 
man  who  desires  to  look  at  this  extraordinary  busii 
light 

While  our  Soots  representatives  seem  to  be  all 
new  Political  Philosophy,  we  are  delighted  to 
PKOPLE  of  Scotland  are,  with  some  insignificant  t* 
to  the  King  and  Canstiiution.  A  petition  froi 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  has  been  presented  to  Par' 
concession— expressing  the  solemn  remonstrani 
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tmljr  be  said,  thftt  6Be  general  MInff  of  alarm  ahd  dfciiw]r\>6rfate  the  wM»  (W  of 
society  in  this  district,  as  to  this  daring  and  unconstitutional  measure. 

The  Incorporated  Trades  of  Sanquhar  have  sent  off  an  Anti-Catholic  petition  to 
Parliament. 

Lan OHOLX.— -Petitioiis  against  ftiTther  political  power  being  granled  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  been  forwarded  from  the  town  and  parish  of  Langholm,  nume- 
rously and  respectably  signed ;  and  we  are  detdred  to  put  to  rights  the  notice  taken 
of  the  meeting  held  ibr  that  purpose  in  our  contemporary  of  last  Tuesday.  He  says,, 
^*'  speeches  were  made  pro  and  am, ;  the  established  clergyman  censuring  the  ooune 
pursued  by  Miniiters,  and  the  dissenting  minister  of  the  same  place  lifting  up  his 
voice  in  favour  of  concession.  The  Anti-Catholics,  however,  prevailed,  and  pre- 
vailed, too,  by  a  ttrong  majority, "**  The  fact  is,  the  meeth\g  were  onanimoas  in 
their  oppootion  to  the  Catholic  claims,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Burgher 
Minister.  He  alone  opened  a  nooath  in  their  favour,  and  formed  the  wllole  vmo- 
rity  in  his  own  person.  Perfect  unanimity.  With  this  exception,  characterized  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  petitions  were  immediately  forwarded  to  London :  and  the 
]klinister  of  the  parish  has  received  ao  answer  from  Sir  W.  J.  Hope,  ackoowIedgiDf 
the  receipt  of  that  to  the  Commons,  and  expremng  his  perfect  agreemeoi  with  its 
sentiments,  as  being  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  every  true  Protestant. 

The  Presbytery  of  Langholm  also  agreed  last  Tuesday  to  address  his  Majesty  on 
the  same  subject. 

Canokbie.»-A  petition  against  concessions  to  the  Koman  Cadiolics  has  alio 
been  sent  off  from  the  parish  of  Canonbie.  The  most  perfect  unanimity,  and  die 
greatest  zeal  for  the  good  cause  was  displayed  at  the  meeting  by  all  classes  of  peofdci 
with  another  solitary  and  honourable  exception !  An  ^'  educated  and  influential*' 
fellow  of  a  joiner,  whose  wits  seemed  no  sounder  than  they  should  have  been,  nsde 
a  senseless  harangue,  in  favour  of  Popery,  which  created  uniTeisal  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  all  present ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  expelled  fimn  ibe 
meeting. 

KiRKCUDBiiionT. — ^\Ve  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Psrlis- 
ment  was  sent  off  last  week  by  the  incorporated  Trades  of  Kirkcudbright,  agaiott 
further  omcessions  to  the  Catholics ;  and  on  Saturday  last  a  similar  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  signed  by  nearly  5(K)  heads  of  families  and  grown  up  people.  The 
petition  to  the  Lords  was  transmitted  to  that  excellent  champion  to  the  Pnitestaot 
mterest.  Lord  Kldon ;  and  that  to  the  Commons  to  Admiral  Sir  W.  J,  Hopsi 
Member  for  Dumfries-shire. 

Pen  PONT. — On  Thursday  last,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  here,  consisting  of 
the  Parish  Minister  and  dissenting  clergymen,  of  the  Cameronian  and  Belief  per- 
suasions, and  nearly  the  whole  members  of  their  several  congregations,  as  weU  si 
many  others  from  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the  mcs- 
sures  now  beibre  Parliament  in  £svour  of  the  Catholics.  The  Rev,  Mr  >iivisaB, 
minister  of  the  parish,  shortly  addressed  the  meeting,  and  produced  the  form  of  s 
petition,  which  was  unanimously  approved  of,  but  for  which  we  regret  we  have  aol 
space.  Those  assembled  were  then  addressed  at  great  length  by  the  Ktw.  Mr.  Kovst, 
who  pointed  out  in  a  dear,  connected,  and  perspicuous  manner,  the  dreadAxl  suficr- 
ings  to  which  Protestants  had  always  been  subjected  when  Catholics  had  the  sway— 
the  extreme  danger  of  permitting  them  to  an  equality  in  political  rights  under  a  Pi^ 
testant  constitution— and  the  probable  consequences  to  the  Protestant  interests  of  the 
country,  should  the  alarming  measures  of  Ministers  not  he  crushed  by  the  unanimoM* 
Toice  of  the  country.  The  petition  to  the  Commons  has,  we  understand,  been  most 
numerously  signed,  and  was  sent  off  yesterday  to  Admiial  Sir  W.  J.  Hope,  Mem- 
ber for  the  county ;  and  the  petition  to  the  Lords  will  be  forwarded  in  a  day  « 
two. 

PRESBTTEBT  OF  LocHMABEK. — ^On  Thursday  last,  the  members  of  this  Piti- 
l^ry,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  Kirkmichael,  Johnstone,  Kirkpatrick-Jiuts, 
Applegarth,  Drysdale,  Tundergarth,  Mouswald,  Lochmaben,  and  St.  Alungo,  im( 
in  Liochmaben  ;  when  it  was  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  lUv.  Geoil^ 
man,  to  petition  Parliament  against  further  political  power  being  gimntad  to  die 
Soman  Gatholiok    The  Miniater  of  Hutton  was  tkmau    The  iababittftti  of  '^ 
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the  paiftdiet  when  mtnteii  itpproved  of  peddonhig,  rte.  KhknidiMl,  Johmtoiie^ 
Kirkparrick-JiuEta,  Applegaith,  Drysdale^  Tixndeigarthy  and  Moutwald,  are  noir 
aim  all  engaged  in  the  same  important  work ;  and  it  is  believed  that  those  of  St* 
Mango  and  Hutton  will  follow  the  example,  even  aUhough  iheir  mtetttert  on  ho$* 
tile  to  the  metture.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  not  da»  to  take  mch  a  step  ; 
but  Presbyceriant  are  free  agents,  and  an  not  to  be  kd,  on  such  an  oecatioa  as  this, 
by  their  clergymen,  however  respectable  or  respected  he  may  be  at  other  times. 

Petitions  horn  ^e  Established  and  Dissenting  Ministers  and  Congregations  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Ninians,  against  farther  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics,  were  fiir> 
wvded  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  on  Thursday  last 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitanu  within  the  bounds  of  Noriestown,  hdd  in  the 
chapel  on  the  0th  instant,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  both  houses  of 
Parliament  agunst  granting  further  concessions  to  the*Boman  Catholics* 

Tiy  VAI.D. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Tinwald  are  engaged  in  the  important  duty  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature  against  farther  conoessiDn  of  political  power  to  the  Boman 
Cathofiea. 

We  understand  that  the  parishes  of  Glencairn,  Crossmichad,  Lochruttoo,  Holy- 
wood,  and  Twinhdm,  either  are  to  have  all  been  m  movement,  and  are  preparing 
Petitions  to  Parliament  against  farther  concessions^ 

laovoBAT^-^^On  Tuesday  last,  the  inbabituiti  of  the  parish  of  Irongray  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  and  unanimously  resolved  on  petitioning  both  hoosea  of  Par« 
lisment  against  concession  to  the  Catholics.  The  petitions  were  aftsrwaids  signed  by 
npwscrds  of  330  heads  of  families,  Ace  although  the  entire  popnlatSonof  this  parish,  men, 
women,  and  children,  does  not  exceed  800  souls.  The  petitSona  were  forwaided  on 
j^atnrdays  the  one  to  the  venerable  Lord  Ekion,  to  be  presented  to  the  house  of 
Peers ;  and  that  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Admital  Sir  W.  Johnstone  Hope, 
member  for  the  county. — {From  the  Eiuibitrgh  Sahtrday  Evatkig  PwtvfiU  SIjV 


Mr.  sergeant  FIRTH, 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON. 

Mt  Lord, — It  is  not  a  time  for  his  Maje8ty*s  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  who- 
tonfimue  to  adhere  to  our  Protestant  esublishments  in  church  and  state,  to  sit  by  and 
look  sflently  on,  while  our  glorious  constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution  of  1988, 
is  threatened  with  immediate  overthrow  and  destruction,  and  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  revered  Sovereign  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  dominion  of  his  realms, 
with  impending  danger  to  his  crown  and  dignity :  and,  as  a  Protestant  subject,  I 
implore  ycfox  powerfbl  aid  and  help,  now  in  the  time  of  our  utmost  need,  to  join  the 
grest  body  of  Protestants  in  rallying  round  the  throne,  in  the  strenuous  and  resolved' 
drfesoe  of  that  eoostitution  whidi  our  august  Sovereign,  as  well  as  ourselves,  has  so* 
lemnly  sworn  to  uphold  and  maintain. 

There  is  nothing,  I  fear,  ^t  tends  so  fimdamentally  to  shake  the  all^jiance  of 
the  King*8  subjects  at  large,  as  for  his  Msjesty's  government  to  hold  out  to  the 
people,  one  day,  the  sacred  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  established  at  the  revo- 
lution, to  be  the  undivided  object  of  their  veneration  and  regard,  and  of  their  duty  in 
the  ddtaioo  of,  and  the  next  day,  the  direct  converse  of  tiwse  principles,  and  of  that 
eonstitation,  as  if  the  people  of  England,  **  quoA  iemptiiaU  ddaii^  were  to  obey  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  oscillating  councils  of  each  succeeding  administration  ;  or  the 
*'  Hoc  jxtUoy  sicjubeo**  sort  of  mandate,  of  a  proud  imperious  minister,  coming  down 
to  either  house  of  Parliament,  per  taltum^  with  a  new,  ready-ticketed  constitution  in 
his  podcet,  for  their  immediate,  unargued  adoption,  to  the  total  subvemion  of  that 
eoostitution  which  creates  his  Majesty's  title  and  claim  to  the  crown,  and  fbrms  their 
very  existence. 

As  it  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  to 
enter  upon,  and  conclude  the  statement  and  argument  upon  the  great  momentous 
subject  of  intense  interest  which  now  absorbs  every  thought  and  faculty  of  the  public 
Bind,  I  mostv  in  this  my Jbrgi  letter  to  your  Lordship,  oooQue  myself  nearly  to  the  mere 
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lealDgibrthftfewoftlitf  known  md  ofUblished  ftfadplei  of  tho  onwrtuifion,  i» 
propoundecU  recognized,  and  wttfed  by  Ibe  Conventioa  PatiiamcBt,  and  which  no 
legitimate  power  but  that  of  a  Oonventiai  Pariiament  can  annul ;  it  it  a  sacred  tie 
and  compact,  (aoooiding  to  the  weli-knofrn  maxim  of  law),  which  cut  only  be  dis- 
•otved,  **  eodem  UgamLmt  qmo  Ugaiur  ;**  and  I  now  proceed  to  ennmente  soch  fint 
prindplee  of  the  constitotion,  ai  eloddate  to  demonMntion  the  point  in  diacosnoo  i^ 

Fint — iXieopnitJmtioBiiluidlairftdpovcf  ofacoinmoQjy-M^  Pariiainent 
if  limited  to  making,  altetftig,  of  repttiHnir,  the  la^t  of  tho  laiid  ;X4icami]||»M*ar- 
liament  onuiof,  of  right,  or  without  brealdng  the  original  compact  entered  into,  be- 
tween them  and  the  penple,  make*  or  repeal,  or  alter  the  anu^uticm. 

Secondly— It  is  only  an  etpeckd  Parliadient,  created,  called,  and  can?ened  for 
that  exprea  and  nedfio  puipoae,  that  can  rightfully  make  a  conslitation :  for  then 
the  third  estate,  the  people,  are  fotewamed,  and'  pal  u|km  tfeir  .guard  in  chooong 
their  representatives. 

ThMly^The  disahilkifs  a^  icitoctions  upon  his  M^^^t  Booun  Catbotic 
subjects,  are  founded,  purdy,  and  ezpresdy,  by  the  constitutioo ;  ttnusi^bf  the 
laws. 

Fourthly— The  crown  of  En^bnd,  «  aattied  at  the  Bevohition  of  1688,  by  the 
Convention  Pariiament,  is  not^  ss  anterior  to  that  epoch  it  was,  an  undefeasible  estate 
of  inheritance,  but  an  estata  od  eondMon  onlp  ,•  and  that  oondition  oonosts  purely,  in 
the  King  maintaining  the  Protestant  Ascendancy  in  chtuvh  and  rtate,  to  the  utter 
and  entire  esdosion  of  all  Papists  from  holding  any  public  office,  trust,  or  place  of 
employment,  in  church  or  state,  and  also  ftom  a  seat  in  either  house  of  Parliament. 

Fifthly — ^This  etmdUkm  being  broken,  the  estate  becomos,  iptofiOo^  forfinted,  and 
descends,  by  common  open^on  of  lair^  to  another  royal  house*  being  Protestants, 
upon  the  like  amdUion  that  the  present  august  finnfly  took  it 

Vou,  my  lord,  as  a  eomid  lawyar,  know  that  I  am  grounded  in  the  truth  and  sta- 
bility of  these  inconiestible  positions,  which,  long  hSan  parliament  aasemhlad,  I 
thouj^  it  my  duty,  espraily  to  declare  at  a  public  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  B3ng  and  the  houses'of  pailEaaent  ngalMt  any  ftnthcr  oononu 
sions  being  granted  to  hii  Majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  whkh  aacred 
principles  have  since  been  reeognised  in  parliament  by  all  the  ablest  ooostitutioDal 
lawyers  of  bodi  houses ;  and  had  I  the  hi|^  and  distinguished  honour  of  one  hoitf*s 
mdifwre  of  our  grafiKMS  Sovereign,  (and  as  a  sergeant  at  law  called  fay  tike  Khig*s 
writ  mandatory,  I  am  already  hu  sworn  servant,  ad  eonnXaidum^)  I  would  undestake, 
most  humbly,  most  dutifully,  and  most  snbmisBively,  to  demonstratoi,  over  ^d  above 
the  undeniable  verity  of  all  the  foregoing  sacred  prindples  and  positions,  that  he  has 
been  wrongfully  and  most  dangerously  advised,  in  the  recommending,  (through  the 
known  nadva  kiadneai  of  his  heart)  to  his  parliament,  to  entertain'the  subject  of  an 
aid  of  kgiriatiao,  which  iAa/  parliament  had  no  legal  or  constitutbnid  poww  to  do  saod 
iplish* 


*«*  Wo  hav*  been  in^tced  to  give  the  Speeches  of  Xr  SAi>L«ftaiid  thft  (A.vrdK- 
VKt  QEKBi^Xt  in  our  Sixth  and  Seventh  Numbers ;  our  i9%MI  #i]h  <9pa»  tn- 
norrow,  and  contain  all  that  YoAheen  promisedy  with  the  oOtatinttAdoa  of  Bofegeani 
Filth's 


■'      ■<  ■    ■  

W.  AITKCV,  VBIVTEK. 
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SIR  CHARLES  WETHERELL.  ATTORNBY^ENKRAL, 

i^ide  omr  Sixth  Number,  page  94) 

< 

Sir — I  rise  under  drcumstaiices  of  gf^ter  difficulty  than  any  nndef 
^kidb  I  ever  addressed  this  house;  and  I  rise  with  a  view-*-inth  tlM 
pennMsiott  of  the  house — of  stating  some  of  these  eircamstanees* 
Since  the  house  will  allow  me  that  pririlege^  I  shall  take  the' liberty 
^  nyingy  that  ever  sinee  I  hare  been  in  this  house — and  I  say  it  not 
with  presumption,  but  with  ail  humility,  and  I  should  not  hare  pre^ 
vuned  to  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  house  if  I  could  not  naTe 
Mid  it — ^that  the  independent  course  I  haye^  kept  entitlea  me  to  ad^ 
dress  it, — makes  me  hope  that  I  have  acquired  the  good  opinion  of 
^  hoQse^^^-^fiakea  me  anxious  to  retain  it ;  and  I  should  not  rest 
sitisfied  with  myself  if  I  did  not  retain  it.  I  differ,*  therefere,  fiom 
^Mt  Tiglit  honourable-  gentleman  who  has  adTised  his  Majesty  lo  re^ 
conmend  a  measure  to  Parliament,  which,  with  the  sincereat  respect 
^hst  I  entertain  for  him,  I  could  not  agree  to,  and  which,  as  Attorney- 
General  to  a  Protestant  King,  and  as  his  ^tiiful  serrant,  I  could  not 
^e  done.  I  could  not  have  imitated  that  right  honourable  gentle* 
iDsn  without  deserting  the  duties  of  mj  situation.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  must  throw  myself  on  the  kindly  feelings  which  hare  ever  distiiN 
Swished  the  character  of  an  English  House  of  Commons,  in  ezplainiiw 
^  ooodnct  ^Hiicfa  I  hare  thought  proper  to  pursue,  consistently  with 
As  duty  I  owe  the  King,  as  well  as  tlie  equal  duty  I  owe  the  British 
Parliament  and  people,  as  the  servant  of  the  Sovereign,  though  now 
^T  nominally  and  not  practically  his  sertant.  (Great  cheers, J  I 
M  myaelf  entitled  to  daim  the  indulgence  of  the  house ;  and,  in  ap4 
F^ainig  ti-it  aa  an  hommniUe  EngUah  gentleq^an,  I  put  myatlf  befiM 
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it  as  the  member  for  Plympton«  and,  abjaring  the  charaeter  of  Attor- 
nej'Qeaenl,  address  myself  to  the  house  as  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  who,  though  he  haji  been  in  office,  is  as  independent  as 
any  member  of  that  house.     (Bravo,  and  cheers,) 

Sir^  Necessity  compels  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  thus  publicly  mak- 
ing my  sentiments  known ;  and  if  the  house  will  indulge  me,  as  tbey 
have  indulged  me  on  former  occasions  (and  of  whose  candour  and 
liberalitv  I  am  well  assured),  while  I  state  the  reasons  why  I  coald 
not,  witn  safety  to  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  diureh,  agree  to  that  measure  which  has  jcome  befbrie  Par- 
liament to  adjust  what  are  called  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  I  wiU 
nofdaim  any  merit  fbf  talents,  but  I  will  claim  the  merit  of  consis- 
tency, and  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  become  converU  to 
this  question  (hear,  hear  J,  having  separated  myself  from  these  con- 
verts :  no  pain  I  ever  felt,  no  sufferings  I  ever  experienced,  equalled 
what  I  felt  when  it  was  explained  to  me,  only  seven  days  before  the 
King's  message  to  Parliament,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  question 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  should  become  the  subject  of  a  re-» 
commendation  from  his  Majesty's  Government. 

If,  in  the  coarse  of  the  discussion,  any  expressions  shall  fiiU  from 
me  Aat  savour  of  asperity  or  harshness,  I  trast  the  House  of  Com- 
indns  w^U  not  attribute  such  expressions  to  any  motfves  of  wish- 
ing to  be  severe  or  harsh.  I  address  the  house  as  a  free,  inJejien- 
dent,  British  gentleman,  who  has  to  express  only  his  own  opinions — 
the  opinions  that  I  once  held  in  common  with  a  large  party  in  this 
famise,  which  was  led  by  lU  the  talents  and  weight  of  my  right  ho- 
nonmble  friend,  but  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, foand  itself  utterly  abandoned,  left  without  a  leader,  and  cast 
without  a  pilot  on  the  winds  and  waves.  If  the  humble  individual, 
Sir,  who  is  now  addressing  the  house  knows  himself,  he  has  no  qua* 
lity  of  mind  the  least  allied  to  presumption.  And  if  he  have  an? 
qnalities  on  which  he  prides  himself,  they  are  those  of  sincerity  and 
steadiness  (cheert) ;  and  I  can  assure  the  house,  that  it  was  only 
seven  days  before  Parliament  met  that  I  was  informed  of  the  present 
measure ;  and  I  was  not  disposed  on  so  short  a  notice  (hear,  hear  J  to 
quit  my  party,  and  forsake  my  opinions,  because  they  bad  l)een  dc'^ 
sorted  by  their  leader  (cheers J,  and  cast  away  to  float  with  the  winds 
and  waves. 

I  do  assure  that  gentleman  that  I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  place 
of  the  leader  of  this  party.  I  am  compelled  by  necessity  to  explain 
the  coarse  I  have  pursued ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  independent  member 
of  Parliament  that  I  declare  my  sentiments.  I  beg  the  house  wiU 
not  suppose  that  I  have  the  auaacitv,  the  temerity,  or  the  folly,  to 
paaume  the  situation  of  the  able  ana  eminent  leader  which  the  pro- 
testant  party  had,  up  to  the  present  period,  and  which  it  no  longer 
has,  in  the  person  of  my  rieht  honourable  friend.  An  eminent  bis- 
iorian,  Mr.  Home,  has  said  that  no  man  can  with  safety  say  much  of 
himself  (hear,  and  a  laugh  J ;  and  I  mean  to  say  but  very  few  words 
more.  (Hear,  hear.  J  1  will  not  say  that  it  is  correct  to  proceed. 
b«t  I  wiUnot  inppose  jiny  incivility ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  courtesy  of 
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V  Me,  tpffifffj^  tne  situation  still  of  Kifjg  «  .Atfymef rG^wrjJ,  jan4. 
King's  Attorney-General  t  will  rexna\n.  (Loudi  ^fri^t  ^i.  h^g^t 
'^^J.  If  gfti^tli^xQea  woi^ld  not  have  the  w^vili^y-.to  ittternipt  me>i  if 
thev  wpald  M^ait  till  the  senteoce  is  Jtmished^  t^ey  wovUd  not  ahew 
wch  alaority  in  drawing  i^onclu^ions.  .  (Cheers.)  .1 

The  n9t^I^  lord  who  has  just  sat  down  (Lord  jilUt<m)j,  fuid  who  Im% 
always  beeii.a(  consistent  supporter  of  the  measure  he  ha^  thjs  nigbti 
sdFocate^  fa  tlie  airiest  oqd  cleverest  ^pe^ch  he  ever  delivered  \Xi  t^ 
\ws^^  has  stated  ,that  Cambridjze.  only  wanted  the  opporti^^i^y^jit  >)^. 
tupposei^, ,  Xp  return  t.wo  liber^  .njefldb^r^  ,pf  ParUainen^  «  and  m  fe|»i 
as  that  opportunity,  dependa.on  i^f  it  ha^.boen  offered  Aur  swne  tim^ 
P^'^^  .  4i7^^yQ,?)9^  been  pager  to,  sec^k  government  office — J^^&i/eited^ 
no  (^inipa  1^  o^lain  o^c^ — \  have  giy§n  up  no  opinpa  wjiateven  tot 
retain  pflS^ce ;  X^ai^  as  independent  as  ever,  ajad  tor  t,tie  last  thir^^ 
veeka.  I  liave  (#^ed  no  obstruptu^n  to  putting  to  th^  teat  the  Uberalifj^ 
ofCansibridg^,     rC//e«rj.J  ■    .       ^ 

I  win  beg  the  attention  .of  )the  house  3ot  /t  few  ^oment^.  whil^  I; 
<listii^iah  betYiree];!\,(hQAttorq^v-Ge!qj^r^  and  ithe  mex^l;»^  fcpq  Plyiq)« 
ton.  /U  Att<nriiey*6ene;ra^  t  declineiji  t^  dra\Y  the  jiiU  ug^  luing  Q^. 
the  tablf^oir  th^hous^^  l^ecq^u^i  iopkipg  A9  th^  oa^  I  liaye  takeii  as 
Attomjey-Crenval,  .1  0*oHgliu.  ^y.orawipg  ih*^  bilt  I  should  not  bft- 
^^^i  Wi5"^X  i*w«  t9.th^..lf;ipg,  wdih;?fct  j  atq^ld  di;a.w  th^.^tb^I 
wari^iofthteProtestaBt  CWch-     CCh^ensJ .  ... 

To  t^at  cor^cldsion  I  cam^  by  having  \qx^  reflected  on  this  question'. 
>ad  bj^h^y  reflectiqns  bavins  groxfiii  9Ut  of  recollectionsi.  aj^  by  hf^rx. 
iog  been,  on^  numerous  oocas^pas  e;cQbodjl;e4  ^^to  one  1^9^19,  of  pern^. 
Teiin^iiiquiry-.,  f  Cheers. J  I  Siiy,  then,  if  X  had  done  so,  I  should^ 
We  drjj wn  the  death-)varrant  of .  the .  Protestant  Church, .  Bst^lisfc-  \ 
»ent,  I  should  have  betrayed,  jpf  du^^y  if)  ^^[ly  sovereign  A»t^A^ofr, 
iiey  General  Noy  betray ea  h^  du^  in  the  affair  oi  ship^po^^^  amd. 
as  Jeffreys  t^trayed  his  \yhen,he  dxew  the  iprarrant  for  committifl^  th^^ 
l^rotestant  Bishops  ^o  the  Tower-  I  V^^  .taken  thi^  Teffolution*  oa 
reHectbh ;'  and  having  formerly,  declared  my  opinion  Gonceming.  the. 
K^igion  of  th^  CathoUos^  I  caqnot.  divest  myself  of  that  cminioa.  I 
8taad  before  parliament,  tl^en,  ^  ^  independent  man — inaepeadenjk 
w  both  sides  of  the  house.  I  have  not  sought  to  preserve  office.  Jj 
We  repudiated  office  ;  and  X  9tand  in  the  middle  of  the  hoiiae,  aad  I 
^y  that  I  ani  exemp};  from  censure  from  pither  side. 

The  noble  lord  who  last  addressed  the  house  called  on  me,  before 
Qft  sat  down — not  by  name,  indeed,  but  in ,  such  4  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  to  whom  he  alluded ;  he  called  on  me  to  support  the  opinioOr 
that  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  now  labour- 
^ere  a  part  pf  the  constitution  a^  established  at  the  revolution  of 
1688.  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  belongs  to  a  family  which  ha^ 
^er  been  sincerely  attached  to  that  revolution ;  but  if  the  houie  per-* 
^^\ts  meJ^  apd  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  documents,  I  am  ready  to  atate 
the  grounds  on  which  I  assert  that  the  exQ\usiofi  of  the  Roman  Catholic^ 
fi^n  o^tf  fva^  one  of  the  principle  .qf  (heU.  revoltUion.  Jhe  noble 
lord  has  challenged  me  to  this,  and  I  accept  his  challenge.    I  know 
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Aaft  iftt&  lus  great  knowledge  of  this  part  of  oor  bittorj,  he  will  net 
leek  to  eTiide  my  obBervations  by  a  sort  of  legal  quibble,  and  he  there"> 
fore  will  admit  that  the  Bill  of  Kights  did  recognize  the  act  of  Eliza- 
beth^ which  imposed  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  that  the  act  of  Charles^ 
which  imposed  the  oath  of  abjuration,  though  not  recited — not  intro- 
duced yerbally — ^were  legally  embodied  into  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Aoblelord  must  be  aware  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  recall  or  can- 
cel the  statute  of  £lisabeth  imposing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  did 
«ot  recall  or  cancel  the  statute  of  Charles,  imposing  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion ;  on  the  contraryj  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  tha^  those  acts 
jTemained  in  full  force.  The  restriclions  on  ihe  Roman  CalMics  fx- 
tHed  before  ike  reoolulion,  btd  iheif  were  revived^  and  confirmed,  and 
reasteried  in  King  WiUiam's  reign.  Before  King  William  landed  in 
this  country — ^before  he  had  touched  the  British  soil,  an  agreement 
Between  him  and  the  people  of  England  bad  been  entered  into  on  this 
iubject.  Before  that  extremity  arrived  which  drove  King  James 
from  his  throne^  there  were  dissensions  in  this  country  on  the  ground 
of  Catholic  emancipation  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  attempts  were  made  ta 
do  what  is  called  settling  the  Catholic  question  before  James  was  ex* 
polled  from  the  throne. 

The  members  of  the  house  will  excuse  me  if  I  remind  them,  that 
hi  discussing  the  Catholic  question  they  seem  to  forget  that  a  library 
has  been  provided  for  them,  which  contains  many  documents  illustra- 
ting the  Catholic  questicm.  The  Roman  malaria,  which  has  got 
amongst  us  (a  laugh),  and  which  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  wars, 
aeems  to  have  had  no  more  pernicious  effect  than  that  of  occasioning 
a  loss  of  memory.  If  members  will  look  at  the  compilations  which 
relate  to  King  William — if  they  will  look  at  Tindal's  history,  or  other 
similar  books,  they  will  see  that  before  that  extremity  arrived  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  James — the  just  expulsion — that  an  attempt 
and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Prince  and  Prince?^ 
of  Orange,  to  induce  them  to  act  as  mediators,  and  settle  the  questicut 
before  it  became  of  such  pressing  exigency  as  to  call  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  monarch  from  the  throne.  I  urn  ready  to  accept  the  challenp* 
«€  the  noble  lord,  and  am  ready  to  assert,  with  every  deference  and 
mpect  for  him,  that  the  statements  he  has  made  are  not  borne  out 
pj  history,  or  the  focts  which  took  place  at  that  period.  I  hope  t^ 
ootain  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  I  detail 
a  fow  facts  materially  bearing  upon  this  question.  (Cries  of  go  on, 
gomu)  * 

Before  the  landing  of  King  William  a  nogociation  was  attemptea 
with  the  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orangts  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  foelings  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
civil  and  political  privileges ;  to  which  their  roya)  highnesses  replied, 
Aat  they  were  determimd  to  exclude  them  from  all  civil,  militarf. 
end  ecdesiastiad  appointments,  becaase  they  were  anxious  to  preservif 
all  the  tests  which  formed  protections  for  the  security  of  the  Protes- 
ti^it  religion,  but  that  they  were  ready  to  qualify  the  laws  so  far  S9 
tiiey  affected  Protntaat  dissenters.  The  honourable  member  for  In- 
vftaeis,  and  tho  Sdieilor-Oeneral  for  Ireland^  have  told  us  that  rriief 


l»tbIbteMi  CdEfholM  was  oontempbteA  at^  refqMkta.  lU^^ 
Sir,  I  mfli^tahi,  i$  not  tlie  hct.^  If  such  statemenfs  are  to  be  creditecl, 
then  most  we  take  histofy  for  on  old  almanack,  (An  bonooraUi 
member/  "  but  not  an  almanack  for  the  present  year/)  The  honoin«i 
able  and  learned  gentleman  proceeded — 'Sir,  I  do  not  possess  tb# 
tongue  of  a  Scotchman^  aad  am  therefore^  incapable  of  answering  twft 
pertons  at  the  same  time.  {Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.  J  I  am>  Sir,  not 
possessed  of  that  dnplicity,  that  donUe-faced  logic,  that  fngitive  or 
AigacioQs  mode  of  expression  which  wovld  eaaUe  me  to  express  my«* 
self  in  the  manner  which  some  honourable  members  seem  to  expect. 
(Hear, J  I  am  not  now  answering  the  honourable  gentleman  fbr 
Knaresboroagh,  bat  am  addressing  myself  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  lord  who  represents  Yorkshire.  I  say  then,  Sir,  that  befbre  the 
landing  of  King  William  (hear,  hear),  I  say,  fiir^  that  he  who  strikes  a 
Uow  at  me,  must  allow  me  to  strike  at  him  in  return.  {Cries  of  go 
M,  j?o  wn.)  Tmaintain,  8ir,  that  the  principles  established  befbre  the 
nroiution  were  afterwards  established  by  William,  with  additional 
ttcorities.  This  is  a  hxX  which  I  hold  to  be  established  beyond  donbt. 
It  is  well  known  that  James,  who,  it  is  said  by  some,  had  a  liberal 
kind  of  conscience — %  kind  of  trading  in  religion,  not  unlike  that 
vfaich  it  is  the  fashion  to  indulge  in  in  the  present  day*— a  sort  o€ 
amalgamation  of  religion  and  jacobinism — was  anxious  to  give  every 
littility  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but  even  he,  when  driven  to  extremity, 
vas  desirous  to  restrain  Roman  Catholics,  while  he  gave  facilities  to 
Protestant  dissenters.  A  similar  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Prince  and 
Pn'sceasof  Orange.  T&ey  felt  opposed  to  grant  privfleges  to  the 
Koman  Catholics,  but  had  no  objection  to  grant  them  to  Protestant 
ilisBe&ters. 

Tbe  hon.  aiid  learned  member  for  Knaresborongh,  from  whom  we 
Apect  such  an  Excellent  history  of  his  own  times,  appears  desirous  to 
relax  the  rule  established  in  168H,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were 
rendet'ed  incapable  of  sitting  in  this  house.  Sir,  when  I  am  told  that 
this  exelu.sion  ought  not  to  be  continued,  I  con  only  account  for  it  \xf 
9onie  epidemical  effect  of  those  new  doctrines  which  affect  the  remihi*- 
wnces  of  modern  emancipators.     (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.  J 

1  shall  now,  Kir,  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  Bill  odT  Rights* 
"^e  hoQ.  member  for  Inverness  has  told  us  that  that  bill  contains  no 
clause  etdudirig  the  Roman  Catholics  from  poweif.  He  is  right ;  bnt* 
the  noble  member  fOr  Yorkshire  is  phced  in  a  different  situation.  Silr, 
1  trust  that  I  have  now  fairly  met'  the  4j[uestian,  and  I  appeal'  to 
history,  I  appeal  to  the  facts  I  have  stated,  as  to  whether  there  wItt 
aot  an  uttei"  excludon  of  the  Ronian  Cothc^cs  £nxn  place  and  power, 
^h  hefote,  at,  and  after  the  Act  of  Settlement.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

If  Sir,  a^  Attorney-Qeueral,  felt  naturally  anxious  to  look  around 
Ae  and  see  what  the  nature  and  effedts  of  the  proposed  me^ure  would 
^-  And  I  felt  the  more  ioclined  to  do  so  from  the  circumstance  of 
navingtMe  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  measure.  1 
^  not  a  maid  to  giv6  my  opinions  or  judgnierit  to  the  Lord  Chancel* 
^v,  or  to  any  man  in  £ingland.    (Hea^.)     But  I  ask,  if  my 
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|/6r71iynd!imt,  ns'CdrftOlisto'cdof/tihiidctproper'to]^  liii  m^** 
tioa  to  a  bill  which  Sir  J.  9.  Copley/  as  Master  oi  th«  Rolfe,  deefared  to 
be  subversive 'of  the  constitution^  am  I,  as  Attomer-Geticfal,  06- 
tfged  to  prepare  and  brixtg  it  iq  ?  Am  I  to  be  dragooned  into  opinions 
and  feelings  to  wMeh  Ihave'all  my  life  biien  hostile^  Ann  I,  as  hi^ 
Majesty's  Attorner-Oeneral,  to  be  his  legal  adviser  in  introducing  such 
^  measure  P  For  6od's  saKe  let  lu  not  run  a  muck  tipon  this  Catholic 
question.  I  Would  prefer  being  as  I  nOrv  am,  the  humble  member 
for  Plympton,  whether  right  or  wrong,  than  be  plsEced  in  tbe  situation 
of  the  supporters  of  this  measure.  What !  Could  &'hay<e  been  ex* 
pected  that  I  would  have  drawn  up  a  bill  calculated  to  subvert  that 
constitution  which  his  Majesty,  by  his  coronation  oath,  Waa  mvom  to 
Support  ?  Sif,  I  fear  not  to  assert,  that  no  earthly  inducement  conM 
inake  me  draw  up  or  subscribe  tb  a  bQl  so  atrocious  as  that  now  upon 
your  table.  '  Tliat  measure  b^  been  ^pported  by  many  able  and 
<gloquent  members ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  it  has  upon  former  oc- 
^bsions  been  opposed  by  the  able,  and  eloquent,  and  logical  arguments 
of  tny  friend  Sir  John  Copley,  when  Master  of  the  -Rolls.  The  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  quarretted  with  Mr.  Canning  upon*  the  «ub}ect 
iii  1827/  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Roman  Ortholiies  ought  or 
ought  not  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  I  aslc  again,  am 
I^  aB  his  Majesty's  law  adviser,  to  be  twisted  from  the  rigbt  or  the 
left  ? ,  and  here  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  dire  little  for  such 
twistings.  I  am  ready  to  meet  those  opposed  to  me,  but  am  I,  I  fisy, 
to.be  found  fault  with  for  not  baving  prepared  and  supported  such  a 
fueasure  }  I  have  sot  no  speech  to  eat  up ;  I  have  got  no  apbstacy  to 
explain  (hear)  ;  1  have  not  been  black  on  one  day  and  white  on  the 
other.  I  am  not  the  supporter  or  follower  of  a  Protestant  Master  of 
the  Rolls  on  one  day>  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  other.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Sb,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I 
am,  the  humble  member  for  Plympton,  than  be  guHty  of  the  apoatacy, 
the  conversion — ^the  miserable^  the  disreputable  apoatacy^  which  has 
t^ken  place  upon  this  question.     (Hear  and  laughter. J 

I  ought  not  to  make  such  grave  and  serious  statei^ents  as  these 
without  quotirsg  some  authority,  and  that  authority  I  havt  id  the 

Seech  of  Sir  John  S.  Copley,  then  Master  of  tbe  Rolls,  made  In  the 
ouse  of  Commons  in  ]  827.  (  Here  the  honouk'able  and  learned  mem- 
ber read  an  extract  from  the  speech  alluded  to,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  opening  of  Parliament  to  the  Roman  Catholics  wcmld  lead 
to  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Protested 
Constitution.  J  My  honourable  and  learned  friend,  now  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, went  on  to  state,  that  from  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Doyle,  given 
before  the  committee  on  Irish  affaSrs,  it  was  dear  that  the  admission 
lof  sixty  or  seventy  Roman  Catholjcs  into  the  House  of  Comnww« 
would  lend  to  the  upsetting  of  the  Protestant  e«tabliAhmeut  in  li^ 
land.  The  honouraole  member  for  Lfverpool  has  toM  us  that  the 
proposed  measure  will  cause  a  strug^e  in  the  cdutrtry.  This  wy 
right  honouraTjle  fri^d  the  Secretary  for  the  Hortie  Departm^t  has 
not  attempted  to  d^y  ;  but  he  has  contented  bimself  Hvit^  nssaring 
us  that  if  there  be  a  struggle  it  will  be  in  our  favour.  (Hear,  heat) 
Jjet  no  man  then  quarcei  with  the  King^a  Attorney-General  for  ^^^ 
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hmagimwd  npa  &iU  which  waa  ooa  daf  •dencmiiced.  by  tiha  Master^ 
of  tbfl  Balls  aa  subversive  of  the  constitatiou,  anS  at  anothw  advocated 
bj  the  sune  gentleman,  when  filling  the  office  of.  Lord  Chancellor^  ; 
aad  the  first  and  most  confidential  adviser  of  the  crown,  f  Hear. J . 
If  they  are  not  called  on  to  make  a  defence  for  apostatising,  I  do  not 
hoov  that  I  nei^d  make  any  defence  for  not  apostatising  fcheersj  ; 
Iwt  if  I  mn  called  on^  I  am  ready  to  make  my  defence.  I  have 
nad  ofver  the  bill;  and  not  «nly  have  I  read  over  the  bill>  but 
I  have  read  almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  8ul|ject  which 
luttapfieBred  upon  it.  Duripg  the  hinff  course,  of  years  iii  whiqh 
k  hak  been  discussed,  we  have  been  dogmatised  and  doctrinated 
about  the  ^tisfaction  that  was  to  be  afforded  us  on  the  principld 
«f  security.  We  have  been  told>  "  You  shall  have  the  bill  with 
secttritie» — ^seourities  sufficient  to  satisfy  Protestants^  and  to  protect 
tbe  in^reata  and  privileges  of  the  church."  We  have  been  told  this 
hf  the  houdUTable  member  for  Westuiinster — we  have  been  promised- 
teemJtiea  by  Mr.  Plunkett;  and  we  haye  all  along  discussed  the 
natter,  oa  the  understanding  of  mutual  concessions,  la  the  spirit  of 
anfidenca  on.  the  one  hand>  and  of  just  and  exact  foilh  on  the  otheft 
Looking  now.  at  these  concessions,  and  at  these  securities^  how^  I  ask> 
^  that.  Gonfidonca  been  justified  ? 

My  riglit.  honourable  friend  has  said  that  the  water  is  flowing  in 
Bpon  as^-^my  apprehension  is^  tliat  the  water  is  flowing  out  ox  U&' 
CJUud  (ind  continued  langhip-y  nuxed  toilh  cheering.)  I  repeat^  Sir^ 
^t  the  water  is  flowing  out  of  u&  f  Laughter. J  iSj  right  honour<i' 
^le  friend  says  he  has  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  measure*  He 
nys  that  be  can't  keep  the  flood-gates  shut  as  closely  as  he  should ; 
but  surely  if  you  can't  keep  the  flood-gates  shut  as  closelv  as  vou  should, 
aireiy  that  was  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  gates  should  be  thrown 
<ipan*  (Loud  cheering.)  I  say,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been 
told  here  in  the  speech  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  the  flood-- 
9tesare  partly  open,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  entirely 
thrown  back.  Yet  here,  Sir^  I  see  that  less  is  demanded  on  the  one 
Ittnd  than  these  concessiona  yield  on  the  other.  I  have  been  told> 
aad  I  repeat  it,  that  they  are  permitted  to  take  more  than  they  aak^ 
^d,  I  ^1^  add,  more  than  is  needed. 

Isballnow,  Sir,  advert  to  one  or  two  other  topics  to  which  my 

^MKiourable  andkuned  friend  has  alluded.    In  differing  ham.  him 

tnd  from  my  right  honourable  friend,  I  do  it  with  considerable  pain ; 

bat  differ  I  must,  notwithstanding  my  present  situation.     The  situa- 

^  \  now  hold  I  do  not  owe  to  him ;  but  even  if  I  did,  I  should  still 

^er  from  \m,  bat,  as  I  do  now,  with  great  respect  for  him  at  the  same 

tioie.    We  have  been  asked  only  to  make  these  necessary  and  proper 

^^■i^eisioiia,  and  then  we  are  told  we  may  meet  our  opponents  upon 

tbe  ?snt8ge-  ground.     My  right  honourable  friend  says,  grant  these 

^■^oestions,  and  you  ^vill  have  iivith  you  the  feelings  and  thekindnesa 

^  the* sympathy  of  foreign  oountries.     Gracious  Ood,  Sir,  when  was 

^  tiaie  that  .any  quevitioa  relating  to  the  external  or  to  the  internal 

iftter«8ts  jof  this  country  ever  received  aid  from  foreign  sympathy  > 

(Cbeeri.)     When  did  ofij  question  arise,  not  only  with  which. ouiw 
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nexion;  whatever^r  iu  which,  she  «ided  U9  mth  hn  «)risipaili|r  ?    Wi^ 
the  oonteat  with. Amevio^m^wbat  fyinpatby  did  she  shew  then?  WIibr 
James  th^  Seeend  was  e:(peUed  ffom  the  oonotry,  what  aynpathjr  did. 
Bi^aod  receive  &q^  Fraooe  d    Wh»^  ajmpathy  did  she  maiiifest^^^ 
what  consideration  did  she  shew — ^what  aid  did  she  afford^  except  to 
the  persons  who  fought  tha  battle  of  the.B«»yiie?  ( Cheers.  J  In  i7l*^« 
when  a  Pretender  oppeaced  in  the  ooantry,  and  in  i745»  whea  aiie^ 
hellion  was  again  raised,  French  sympathy  laided*  and  Fiench  ietopt 
condoled  with  the  defeated  rebels  (cheers J  ;  and  in  a  still  later  period^ 
when  reyolntionary  principles  were  afloat,  and  this  oonntry  waadiacuaav 
ifig  with  herself  whether  she  should  liberalise  her  constitution,  that  ayni* 
p4thy,  though  manifested  hy  another  kind  of  gdvemment  in  France,  waa< 
not  less  tru^  felt^  nor  less  sincei^ely  administered  and  applied.     { l^amd 
cheering,)    I  say,  therefore^  God  grant,  that  amoAg  the  claiaia  and 
ctabessions — among  the  dirisions  and  dissensions  of  thia  conatrr,  pri-« 
wte  and  domestic,  French  sympathy  may  never  interfere ;  Crod  gra«i^ 
that  her  feelings  may  never  be  manifested  to  shed  teaza  of  oandQlenc^  or 
to  administer  to  us  her  hind,  her  sympathetic  assistance!  in  oar 
troubles.     {Cheers,)    I  own,  then,  with  that  freedom,  bat  a^  the, 
same  time  with  that  respect,  which  I  feel  for  niy  right  hooeuraUb 
fpend  (and  no  pain  I  ever  felt  Is  greater  than  that  I  feel  in  being 
obliged  to  differ  from  him),  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  azgu« 
inents';  and  I  say,  that  his  arguments  can  be  adopted  on  no  side  of 
this  house,  except  by  those  who  have  always  been  the  advocates  of 
Bbinan  CathoUc  Emancipation,     I  say,  too,  that  if  these  claims  are 
grafted,  they  should  be  granted  on  our  own  judgment ;  but  whelbea 
they  are  conceded  or  refused,  that  that  concession  or  that  refosal 
Qttght  not  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  whether  any  or  all  the  poweia 
of  the  continent  go  along  with  ua  or  not.     (Jjoud  and  conliamei  cheer^ 

In  prosecuting  this  subject  farther,  I  will  not  fatigue  the  house,  bol 
I  will  proceed  to  another  part,  and  apply  my  recollection  to  disoorea* 
whether,  in  all  the  bills,  from  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Grattan  to  that 
introdnoed  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  any  other  proposition  haa 
been  laid  down  except  thnt  of  the  union  and  community  of  the  Pro* 
teatants  and  Roman  Catholics.  I  have  looked  into  all  the  bilU-~labour 
nor  pain  have  I  refused  in  the  investigation ;  for  nnwillingpness  to 
labour  is  no  fault  of  mine—toil  and  drudgery  of  investigation,!  have- 
employed — for  the  waut  of  either  waa  never  among  the  defects  iai* 

Sated  to  me  ;  and  after  every  pains  bestowed  in  the  search,  all  the 
iHa  I  find  to  begin  with  asserting  that  it  in  desirable  to  meet  aod 
anite  together  the  hearts  of  all  his  Mi^esty's  subjects  ;  yet  this  bill 
alone  is  without  such  a  preamble.  Why  now,  for  the  first  time,  uader-i 
"valne  this  sort  of  indissoluble  community — thia  sincere  and  heartfelt 
anion — tliia  "  feast  of  reason,"  and  this  '*  flow  of  aoul,"  whioh  is  to 
amalgamate  and  mix  together,  into  one  religious  community,  the 
Roman  ( 'atholic  and  the  Protestant  associations  ?  These  are^  indew^ 
the  delictSB  of  speculation — ^the  nice  things  of  these  frameis  of  indisao* 
IgUe  nnbnt.    Mj.  (rrattan^  Lord  Plaue|t»  the  hooeiUEahl^  brnoat 
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t^  kMfe  beg^  tli^tr  :pif«atalile6  <if  ooneesmii  in  this  form :  I  liaT^, 
Wed  into  t^s  hill,  ttid  there  is  nothing  about  this  sort  of  concession 
and  ooocBjation  m  it.  And  Mrhy  ?  Because  in  uli  his  Majesty's  sub^ 
jeeU  tii«m  am  at  least  Aineteen  out  of  twenty  against  the  measure.' 

I  recollect  an  eminent  pemon,  the  late  liord  Ellenbortmgh,  Mrho  once 
alioded  to  the  preamble  of  a  bill  which  he  thought  not  to  be  tri^^^ 
flid  of  vMcH  he  mid,  '*  that  preamble^-* 

«« *  h\kt  sMkie  taU  bully,  lifts  Ito  head  and  Het.'  ** 

Hfm,  I  will  nbt  «ky  the  same  thing  of  this  act  of  parliament ;  t)uc(  a<^. 
does  not  lie ;  'bdt  it  would  hare  been  a  scandalous  lie — it  would  h^ye, 
bcttt  an -insult  to  the  Qritidh  community — if  it  had  followed  the  term(i 
of  its  prede4;easDrs«  and  had  pretended  to  place  this  measure  on  tl^ 
prindjplestrf  concession,  and  of  community  oi  feeling.     Without  charge « 
iog  myself  with  the  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  difference  of  nuq^ 
bm,  withoat  undertaking  to  say  precisely  whether  the  proportion  is, 
5,  or  ID,  €(r  20  to  1  against  the  question,  putting  the  exact  arithmeti-^ 
csl  proportions  out  of  the  question,  I  will  say  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  numbers  against  concession  are  so  great  that  it  would  be, 
wsree  than  a  enwB  insult,  a  scandalous  outrage  on  the  feelings^-  prin- 
ciples, tfnd  raigious  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  call 
this  a  mensore  adopted  with  their  concurrence,  and  with  a  view  to  a 
omnmonity  of  ieeling.     I  therefore  .say,  that  in  adopting  thisform^. 
aUndiiig  to  that  line  of  Pope,  the  firamers  of  this  bill  have  avoided  the- 
Wttndalous  nnd  utttme  statement,  that  this  bill  would  be  productive 
of  concord  and  union  among  his  Majesty's  subjects.     I  say,  Sir,  that 
this  bill  does  not  state  this  untruth  ;  but  though  the  bill  does  not,. 
tiie  practice  of  its  advocates  and  supporters  does.     I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  speech  Arom  the  throne  declared  anything  like  this, 
that,  coHfe  qui  coule,  it  would  be  right  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Rsman  CathirficsP  '  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  well  be  said — by  the. 
Roman  (Catholics  I  mean — that  if  this  bill  pusses  it  will  answer  our . 
pttrpbsei  ;*  but,  on  the  other,  it  may  also  well  be  described  as  a  sub^ 
version  of  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  character  of  the  established^ 
dmrefa.    iCheerl)  . 

Sir,  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the. 

state  of  Ireland ;  for  many  reasons  I  beg  leave  to  avoid  itc    (^Cheers^), 

^t  I  will  answer  that  cheer.     ( Continued  cheering.)     I  will  answer 

it,  Gentlemen  -say^that  I  avoid  this  discussion  because  I  cannot  meet 

it    That  'Is  their  argument.     I  d6  not  concur  with  that  argun^ent* 

1  eoncar  with  the  honourable  member  fur  Liverpool,  and  I  say  that 

his  Majesty's  speech  'did  not  order  his  ministers  at  seven  da^s'  ttotice^ 

^  bring  in  this  bilL    No  such  thing.     I  say.  Sir,  the  King's  speech; 

<"dered  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  state  and  condition  qf, 

^^  people  of  Irriand.    Have  we  entered  upon  that  consideration  .^-rt. 

h^ve  we  had  any  information  upon  it  from  the  noble  lord,  the  member. 

^'Cambridge,  or  from  others,  upon  the  internal  state  of  Ireland?- 

^tt  the  measote  professes  to  proceed  upon  Me  ^eocy^Yy  which  the. 

^Moftho  toomxtry  px^^nts  to  his  Majesty's  miniaters.    The  wagea 
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of  iRbmif^—tlie  poor  rates-^th^  (Somortrcte^-^lw  nifaotifactiiriw  '^  that 
relates  to  the  iutefnol  state  of  the  country >  has  been  often  ui^ged  as 
the  ground  for  this  itieofAire.  I  say.  Sir,  if  that  is  the  principle^  ad  it 
itras  stated  to  be  in  his  JSIajesty's  speech,  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  sud- 
den^ an  tmadTised^  and  a  hasty  measure  of  Catholic 'emancipation  ?  and 
that,  if  the  King  s  ministers  had  fd^owed  as  they  ought  to  have  dfSne, 
the  orders  in  his  IMa'esty's  speech*  they  tvould  have  gone  intoaoom^ 
mittec  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  find  out  and  report  on  the 
actual  condition  of  that  cmintry,  before  they  brought  in  any  measave 
to  remedy,  as  they  say,  the  evils  existing  tlH.*re.  I  kndw,  Sir,  I  aa 
right  in- what  I  say,  that  there  is  no  man  who  su|>ports  the  questiaiaf 
Boman  Catholic  emancipation  that  doea  not  do  it  more  on  general 
grotrads,  applying  to  Irekud,  than  on  the  single  inaulated  ]iortiott  ef 
the  question  which  relates  to  this  country.  Yet,  Sir,  without  notice 
or  inquiry,  and  after  the  lapse  of  only  seven  days  from  the  time  I 
lirst  heaxti  bf  the  measure,  was  this  measure  brought  in,  without  takr 
ing  into  consideration,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the  state  of 
Ireland. 

Why,  Sir,  distressing  as  it  is  for  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  diaaestii^ 
fiHMn  tiiose  with  whom  I  have  formerly  had  the  htmour  to  act,  I  mmft 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  At  the  same  time»  however,  I  will  sa? 
that  I  do  not  diifer  from  them  aa  ait  individual  only ;  for  if  I  did«  X 
should  instantly  m;ike  a  genuflection.  I .  should  {dead  guilty  ta  the 
charge  of  presumption,  but  I  do  not  do  so  becaui^  I  havd  wito  me  ail 
the  pe<»ple  of  Enghmd*  I  do  not  merely  say  tliat  I,  as  an  indivJdiial« 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  measure  was  about  to  be  intmdeced; 
but  I  declare  thkt  no  member  of  the  Cabinet,  seven  days  before  his 
Majesty's  speech  was  delivered,  had  notice  of  the  matter;  and  that 
the  members  of  this  house— of  the  Protestant  paffty--*-iiot  belietiag 
that  they  were  to  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  did  not  believe  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  proptmed,  and  said  they-  would  never  believe  it 
until  they  beard  you.  Sir,  aononnce  it.  from  the  ebaii^  (Lmi 
cheering.) 

The  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Kent,  has  said  that  we 
were  cast  off.  I  agree  with  him  ;  we  were  tamed  out  ef  the  ranks 
without  cause,  and  without  notice.  I  find  iiothing  in  the  almanafk 
KsMry  of  this  oountry  that  reaembleB  this — nothing  aut  nmiUt  a^ 
seatndum.  It  stands  by  itself — it  has  no  paraUeL  There  ie  aethiqg 
before,  I  trust  there  is  nothing  after,  that  will  reaemble  it.  I  have 
lately  been  amusing  myself  with  reading  over  some  of  Shaki^ieare's 
plays,  and  in  them  there  is  a  celebrated  chafucttsr,  a  leader  ef  pai^» 
ene  Sir  John  Futslaffy  who  mm:h  rmemUes  niv  ri;^  honourabJe 
friend.  On  this  question  my  right  honoursible  friend  has  no  doubt 
said  te  himself.  *'  On  a  former  occasion  this  question  has  bees  dia^ 
ouased  in  parliament,  and  I  have  been  left  in  a  minority —there  were 
only  feur  to  form  the  majority  certainly — the  Protestant  firm  waa 
was  strong  enough,  but  tiiere  was  a  aojoritv*  which,  though  only  four, 
was'  yet  a  majority ;  the  Proteatant  regmnent  was  otttHanmbered* 
thougl^  to  be  wxtB,  it  was  only  six  short  of  .the  Catheliea."  This  re* 
Aection  ought  to  haire  cxmseled  him ;  but  '^  H^'*  aaysithia  Fitoteataat 
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Me^ttF^IliMtyf^'liki^'^altft^tlf  >old;  ^' FA  Uot  afkirdi  through  Cov^ntiy 
with  «Qoh  TagamttD^ns."  {Loud  and  con timu^' laughter  and  cheering,) 
^  No,  PU  aot  march  with  those  rascals* — I  mil  take  my  dvn  ooutse ;" 
and  the  re|*lineilt,  though  it  was  not  disbanded,  ^fns  left  without  a 
]«ider ;  but  the  160  in  bne  rospect  thought  proper  to  imitate  their 
iMd^r's  ekample-^-ther  have  taken  their  trwu  coarse,  and  they  now 
f^iiow  other  leaders.     ( Lwsd  laughter  J) 

I  cm  assQTe  y^Mi,  Sir,  that  I  have  spoken  a^  much  as  possible  with«- 
m%  any  degree  of  acrimony.  I  unfortunately  differ  from  my  ri^t 
Imouralde  friend  In  political  maxims,  but  as  to  the  social  principle  of 
^ood  nattfre  I>  caA  and  ^vill  obsequiously  follow  up  his  example.  8o> 
!^r,  in  this  beabe  the  old  Protestant  iirm*^*^  Tery  valuable  Drm-^the 
inn  ef  Peel '  and  Co.  is  dissolved.  (Loud  laughter  and  cheering,  J 
Tfa^'are  broken  up,  though  they  had  400  constant  customers,  and 
though  the  partners  are  the  same  in  respectability,  in  charocter, 
snd'  hi  ^vtorth.  In  all'  respects  they  are  the  equals  of  the  rival 
knkj  they 'ar«  short  only  six  in  number,  bat  they  are  a  disbanded 
linn.  But  they  have  not  deserted  themselves — th^y  have  formed 
htto^tt  new  %itif;  though  with  tiew  names  at  their  head.  How"  their 
Bsine  Will'  run  in  foture  I  know  not — ^whether  it  will  run  in  these 
i^ds,  '"Chandos,  Knatehboll,  Bunkes,  and  Ca"  it  is  impossible  tb 
nj^  know  not-^I  eare  not.  It  matters  little  whether  it  has  two  or 
floee  partners  4t  its  head,  but  with  thatfinn,  as  a  private  and  humble 
iMivldcUy  I  medn  td  keep  myself  attached.  {Cheers,)  1  do  not 
itete  tbi#  in*  w^at  any  body  can  coll  moros^  language.  (LaughierJ) 
If  I  had'  said  Any  thing  ill-natured,  I  should  regret  it<  Here  we  are« 
dispersed  and  disbanded  as  a  body,  Avithont  leaders ;  but  though  with-i 
out  leaders,  the  persons  who  composed  the  bddy  have,  as  individuals, 
tesolved  to  maintain  those  propositions  and  those  principles  which 
the  leader  of  the  firm  formerly  supported.     {Cheers,) 

I  have  to  thank  the  house  for  the  indttlgenoe  with  which  they  have 
Hiteaed  Cd  nie.  Perhaps  they  may  think  me  like  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
and  that  if  I  say  I  opk  little,  I  shall  nevertheless  take  too  much. 
{Cheers,  and  cries  6fno,  no)  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  discussing 
the  gravV  cNmMitutienal  point  with  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for. 
Yorkshire,  atid  having  dene  so,  and  having  also  discussed  the  question 
sf  consistency  with  other  gentlemen;  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  4if 
proceeding  with  this  bill.     {Cheets,) 

Maby  gentlemen  have  argued  on  thiv  question*^men  of  doquence 
and  speculation,  bat  not  one  among  them  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  the  bill  itself.  Sir,  I  hav^  done  that ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  a 
messift^  by  #hich  you  concede  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  power  of 
^itigistttoparliattient,  or  into- office,  and,  as  it  is  said^  without  prejudice 
to  the  rigms  and  priviiegee  of  the  eliuroh>  or  the  King,  or  the  people 
g!l»tertdly.  Oenrtlemen,  I  shvi  will  not  look  into  the  bill  itself,  and  I 
hsve  been  obliged  to  do  so,  and  though  I  consider  myself  as  not  the 
Attomey'-Oetieral,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  perform  the  otiiee  uf  the  At- 
tnme^^OMer&l,  and  to  do  that  which  has  *not  Intherto  been  done  on  the 
part  of 'the  mifivst^rs;  to  expltunto  the  honse  the  nature  of  the  bill 
MIftie  thttii.   'I  am  here^  nolisni  valafs,  ta  perform  this  duty.    I  say 
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ie  is  a  movntrdin  bill ;  and  able  as  ate  the  OoUe  krd^  tbe  OMOiber  be 
Yorloihire,  and  the  bonmirable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  eminent 
historian  {cries  of  "  ordery  order ")  ;  if  I  mighty  I  would  take  tbe 
libertr  of  asking  the  noble  lord  whether  he  understands  the  bill }  but 
if  I  did  ask  him  that  question,  I  strongly  suspect  that  his  answer 
would  shoiv.he  did  not  understand  it.  I  will  therefore  attempt  to 
describe  it. 

Tn  th^  bill  is  an  oath.  When  the  measure  was  opened  to  tliis 
louse,  my  right  honourable  friend  said  that  it  was  right  to  hare 
an  oath  which  l^oman  Catholics  might  take,  and  accordingly  he  pro- 
posed one  to  Parliament  to  be  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  abjti ration.  The  bill>  therefore,  says>  that  when  a  Roman  Catbo< 
Kc  comes  into  office  he  shall  say,  "  I  am  a  CathoHc^  and .  being  a 
Catholic  1  claim  to  take  thitt  oath  which  this  bill  has  provided ;  bat, 
unfortunutdy,  my  right  honourable'  friend  has  struck  out  the  oatb^ 
and  there  is  no  oath  for  tbe  Roman  Catholic  So  take.  If  there  is  in 
t!ie  bill  an  oath  wln'ch  any  other  man  might  take  by  swearing  he  is  a 
Komao  Catholic^  he  is  entitled  to  tlie  privilege  which  the  bin  gire» 
hhn,  namely,  that  he  is  not  compelled  to  submit  to  those  tests  which 
the  security  of  our  religion  requires.  The  oaths  in  this  bill  do  not| 
liowerer,  require  him  to  say  whether  he  is  a  Ronlan  Catholic  or  not,- 
and  any  man  may  take  these  oaths  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  Romsn 
Catholic.  (CUcers.)  Ilonuurable  members  may  cheer  thatj  but  if 
they  do,  I  tell  them  that  they  are  cheering  the  maxim  of  King  Jaoieni 
who  was  fur  admitting  all  men  Into  the  Frivy  Council,  with  full 
liberty  of  oonncience,  saying  of  eilch,  '*  I  will  not  ask  him  what  he  h*" 
I  tell  them  that  they  are  not  ciieering  me,  but  cheering  uiy  right 
honourable  friend,  uii'd  in  hiui  they  are  cheerin;^  King  James  II. — 
they  do  nut  cheer  me.  (Laughier  and  cheers.)  But  I  say  it  Is  is 
— I  say  that  any  nan  may  gain  admission  into  any  office 'witfioKt  tak-* 
ing  oaths  that  secare  tlie  church  of  government  of  England.     Tlie 

£rincipl&  of  the  bill  is,  that  if  any  man  will  come  forward  and  sweaf 
e  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  mny  tiike  the  oath  tliere  pnivkle<l. 
Without  going  into  any  other  thin^  relating  to  this  part  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  I  will  merely  take  the  liberty  of  eilliiig  the  attentioa  of  the 
hoose  tu  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  prime  minister.  There  is  iff 
tlie  bill  a  clause  conferring  a  general  cap:icity  fur  office.  To  all  oHicf^« 
any  thi3  Human  Catholic  emancipators,  all  men  are  lit  to  be  admitted. 
No,  says  the^  bill,  fur  all  eccles^iaistical  patronage,  and  all  eeclestastical 
atypointments,  ore  to  be  seimrated  from  offices  held  by  a  Ruman 
Catholic.  I  apply  that  to  a  primo^  mitiiftter,  whose  church  putronsge 
M  to  be  vested  in  commissioners.  I  hare  never  heard  thatCatMioi 
are  nnatiib^tious  per«oits ;  that  they  are  willing  to  exercise  some  of 
the  powers  of  office  without  enjt^yin;;  oil  their  patrouage  and  privilege. 
I  have  never  heard  that  in  this  cuse  they  are  unlike  other  men,  and 
yet  unlike  they  mu^t  be  if  they  couiietit  to  receive  adniibsion  to  offioesi 
from  which  a  large  portion  of  power  uikI  patronage  is  to  be  taken  olT 
the  moment  they  become  possessed  of  tli^m  ;  and  such  m«st  be  tbs 
eisi»  with  thi?  prime  minister  if  he  cjiLsei>ts  to  hnve  oomun^ioners 
HKUttCd  tu  exercise  and  dit^^ienso  tho  ccc'eM^^ical  patrpiuige  thai  be^ 
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iongft  to  hia  oltioct  If  w^  )mve  a  Cathohc;  Prinie  jMin^^tn-^  We^ire^ 
howeviSTj  txy  bave  a  Protestant  Lord  Chanctllor*  liord  Lyadhursb 
for  iiMt«xBce.  Now,  really,  do  gentlemen  mei^ii  to  oontead,  tbat  witk 
hi.s  eminent  talents  he  is  or  would  be  likely  so  rigorouslj  to  coodndl 
liiuiself  in  the  defence  of  the  church  against  the  Roiuan  Catholics,  as 
to  acquire  a  title  from  tlie  present  or  intended  Pope  (for  I  don't  kno\r 
whether  he  is  yet  elected,  or  whether  he  in  to  he  Frenchman,-  Spaniard, 
or  Italian) — to  acquire,  I  sny,  from  the  Pope  a  title  similar  to  that 
which  waa  once  conferred  on  a  King  of  these  realms,  «ad  te  be  called 
the  "  Defender  of  the  Protestant  Faith  ?"  We  are,  a»  I  said  l;)eforew 
to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  Prime  Minister ;  but  we  are  to  have  a  Pro-p 
tesUot  Chancellor,  who  is  to  mime  tQ^l  the  livings*  emoluments,  r^nk;» 
sad  dignity  of  the  English  church.  The  Prime  Minister  is  oiot  to  d» 
this,  but  the  Lard  Chancellor.  Do  but  look  at  the  almanack  history  of 
this  oouotry,  and  see  ho^  such  a  scheme  ia  likely  to  answer.  Lor4 
Shaftesbury  and  Jeffries  have  been  both  Protestant  Chancellors  uader 
such  circumstances.  Would  any  man  trust  a  commission  which  «uch 
a  Chancellor  should  put  hia  seal  to  ?  What  did  Jeffries  do  ?  Hd 
issued  hia  warrant  to  commit  the  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower,  and 
eoatribnted  all  in  his  power  to  procure  their  conviction ;  and  though  ba 
was  a  Protestant  Chancellor^  was  as  subservient  to  the  introduction  of 
Catholicity  into  this  country  as  almost  any  Homan  Catholic  could  have 
been.  I  say.  Sir,  therefore^  that  it  is  an  idle,  a  ridiculous,  a  oai^ 
tenptible  pretence,  to  say  that  the  Chancellor  shall,  under  the  great 
teal,  appoint  a  commission  which  shall  have  the  power  of  disposing  ia£  ^ 
the  wealth,  the  dignity,  the  rank,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministers  laf 
the  church  of  England.  It  will  be  as  ridiculous  to  rely  on  futvro 
Chancellors,  aa  it  formerly*  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  rely 
on  the  Protestant  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  or,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea 
II.,  to  rely  on  the  Protestant  Chancellor  Jeffries. 

But  who  are  to  be  the  members  of  this  commission  ?  Of  oonrse  tiaa 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whose  powers  tliey  will  exercise,  will  not 
even  kiM»w  their  names,  or  the  plac(*s  in  which  they  live — he  will  he 
aaigaonuLt  of  them' as  if  they  resided  in  New  Holland.  Will  he?  Ia 
aat  thia  all  trickery,  as  gross  aa  that  practised  in  the  shop  of  an  «d«* 
vertiaing  money  lender  f  When  a  man  urgently  in  want  of  money 
fl|ipiiea  to  anch  a  peraon  to  procure  him  cash  at  any  rate,  he  ia  an- 
tirored,  ''  I  never  do  any  thing  but  in  the  regular  line ;  there  ia,  how^^ 
aver,  a  Moaea  Moses,  who  livea  at  No.  2  in  some  alley,  in  some  oourty 
and  he  will  be  able  to  accommodate  you/'  Just  so  is  this  hill  widi 
leaped  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  sateUitea  thnt, 
ia  the  ahape  of  oommissionerai  are  to  revolve  round  the  Chanoelkr. 
The  Firat  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  not  know  where-  they  live — the 
Lord  Chancellor  will ;  but  then  the  Prime  Minister  may  not  have  the 
power  of  making  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  what  ia  not  right ;  he  may 
>ot  be  able  to  compel  him  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  but,  Sir,  we  moal 
paid  againat  auch  a  danger:  the  timea  have  been,  and  the  timea  ansi 
^hen  want  of  pliability  has  not  been  among  the  faults  <4  a  Lonl 
Chaooellor.  (^Limd  cheering*)  I,repeat>  Sir,  that  this  aeourity  ia 
ndicoiooa,  insulting,  and  contemptible.    (Cheers.) 
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•  Again,  ftay  the  Rofnan  OithoUc  Enrnnbipatdfft^  we  insist  on  cPiyar 
city  for  office,  oB  the  abstract,  indefeasible  right  of  all  men  to  office. 
No,  says  the  bill>  that  won't  do ;  all  of  yon  may  be  officers  of  tlie 
coremment,  bat  you  most  not  exercise  all  the  powers  of  yonr  offices. 
I  say,  that  all  this  to  me  is  strong  in  support  of  my  argument  in  this 
case,  because,  while  capacity  is  asserted  in  one  clause,  incapacity  is 
insisted  on  in  another*.  The  course  I  am  pursuing  is,  thereftire,  the 
neoessary  duty,  and  the  language  I  use  the  language  of  an  adherent 
to  the  Protestant  faith  ,*  and,  above  all,  il  aught  to  be  the  language  of 
all  i9ho  are  determined  not  io  apostatise.  Who,  I  ask,  is  to  select 
those  commissioners  t  Will  they  be  selected  by  the  honest  Protestant 
— ^by  the  Protestant  who  has  apostatised,  or  by  the  Protestant  who 
will' not  apostatise  ?  (Cheers^)  The  bill.  Sir,  confhtes  itself-^iu  pro- 
positions  are  contradictions  in  terms^-it  asserts  at  the  same  time  capa- 
city and  incapacity.  It  acknowledges — nay,  avows  the  existence  of 
4an^r,  and  proviaes  no  remedy. 

Weil,  bnt  this  is  to  be  the  law.  I  would  not  condescend  to  frame 
Biioh  a  bill.  No  minister  in  this  country-r-no  man  in  this  realm 
diould  compel  me  so  to  stnltiiy  myself.  I  refused  to  draw  it — t 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  folly,  such  inconsistency,  as  that  which 
must  accumulate  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  drew  it.  I  said— 
You  may  turn  me  out  of  office,  but  I  will  never  consent  to  be  the 
dirty  tool  to  draw  such  a  bill.  (Cheers  and  laughter,)  I  would  not 
soil  my  hands  with  it— I  would  not  defile  my  pen — I  would  not 
waste  my  paper  in  committing  such  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  I 
would  not,  at  the  same  time,  forfeit  the  character  of  a  man  of  oon»- 
mon  sense,  of  common  sincerity,  and  of  common  truth.  I  therefore 
said  at  once,  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Such  an  incongruous 
mass  I've  never  seen. 

We  have  been  told  four  months  past,  that  some  desideratum  has 
been  discovered  to  reconcile  Protestant  security  with  a  grant  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims ;  some  course  tn  medio,  that  formed  a  good 
ground  of  confidence,  that  whatever  was  conceded,  there  should  be 
sufficient  security  for  the  interests  of  the  church.  Among  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  there  is  (Hie,  that  any  man  who  advises  the  King  to  grant 
away  any  ecclesiastical  preferments  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholics^ 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misaemeanor,  and  shall  hold  office  no  longer.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  security  against  any  Roman  Catholic  minister ;  but 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  who  can  prove  this  offence  against  a  Roman 
Catholic  minister  P  Certainly  not  one  of  his  colleagues,  for  they  are 
Jbound  by  oath  to  keep  the  secrets  of  office,  so  that  the  same  olauae 
which  creates  the  offence,  goes  far  to  create  an  absolute  incapadtv  to 
convict  f(»r  that  offence.  (Cheers.)  I  look  to  the  other  clauses 
which  profess  to  protect  the  church,  its  doctrines,  disdpline  and  govern* 
ment.  My  right  honourable  friend  says,  "  I  will  not  establish  Catholic 
bishops  €0  nomine,  but  I  will  arrange  it  through  a  money  medium. 
I  will  not  allow  Catholics  to  become  Archbishops  of  Armagh*  (|r 
Tnam,  but  if  they  do  assume  the  title  they  shall  pay  £50  penalty  for 
Jthe  offence."     And  that  is  the  proportion  of  penalty  which  I  observed 
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tbroaghoat  tUa  bill»  the ^um  i^..£200^  being  th^  lke«yie9t  peiwll^ in- 
dicted ibr  any  offence.  So  tbat  the  whole  protection  afforded  to  the 
Church  of  Enghmd  consists  in  penalties  of  from  £50.  to  £200. «  I  find 
in  tbe  bill  no  power  of  veto — no  power  of  domestic  nomination-^-^-no 
tontrol — no  approbation ;  only  if  a  man  chooses  to  call  himself  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Daolin  or  Archbishop  of  Troy  (laughtery^  he  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  £50.  We  are  directed  by  my  right  honourable  friQiui 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  «  pleasant  mood^  and  t  hope  I  am  n«t  un« 
pleasant ;  but  let  us  in  our  pleasantry  recoUect  that  thfsre  is  such  a 
thing  as  Catholic  rent,  which  will  .pay  all  these  penalties  aiad  more* 
ten  times  over — that  will  set  at  nought  all  this  penal  proteotiou—^thia 
Cufltom-house  tariff  table  of  ^50,  of  £100,  and  of  £200  imports*  Th^re 
trill  be  constantly  in  hand  a  sum  which  will  render  all  these  {>eaf^tiee 
tlmost  as  ridiculoua  and  ineffectual  as  ,the  £3,  £4y  or  £5.  penalty 
Ujpon  a  gentleman  for  killing  a  hare.  As  to  the  Protestant  Chnrch. 
the  Protestant  commonwealth^  the  Protestant  eommnnityoif  ^a^land, 
they  are  to  be  disregarded,  or  at  least  we  are  to  exchange  the  princi- 
ples established  at  the  revolution^  the  conditions  on  which  oar  illus- 
trious royal  family  hold  the  throne*  for  paUry  penalties  and  misembhe 
mulcts,  the  whole  of  which  the  receivers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  x&a% 
may  lay  down  at  once  upon  the  table^  and  l4agh  at  those  .who  demand 
them. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  indulgence  the  house  has  shewn  me.  (Jaotid 
cheers,)  I  thank  it  for  that  indulgence,,  and  I  will,  therefore,  Ue^ 
pass  upon  its  patience  but  a  few  moments  longer.  I  have  examined^ 
not  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  topics  of  my  honourable  friend. 
There  is^  however^  one  topic  which  he  has  not  introduced.  One  of 
the  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  was  the  title  of  the  people  to  petition* . 
I  beg  to  say  that  that  right  has,  on  many  recent  occasional  been  un- 
courteoudy^  if  not  rudely  treated.  Expressions  of  this  sort  have  been 
used,  although  I  cannot  state  exactly  where — **  That  to  petition  and 
to  remonstrate  on  this  subject  was  faction."    If  it  be  faction,  it  is 

FACTION  IN  WHICH  THE  WHOLR  BbITIBH  PEOPLE  PARTAKE.   (Hear, 

bear.)  It  is  faction  which  they  have  shown  ever  since  King  John's 
charter  declared  that  they  should  have  their  rights,  liberties,  and 
property  preserved  to  them,  for  that  is  the  very  language  of  the  great 
charter.  But  now  we  are  told  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  factious  right  to 
pray  lor  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

I  widely  and  irreconcilably,  although  I  allow  painfully^  differ  from 
tnj  right  honourable  friend  when  he  asserts  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  religion.  Is  it  a  religious  question  when  Protestantism  is 
secured  to  Scotland  by  the  articles  of  her  union  ?  Is  it  a  religious 
question  when  Protestantism  is  secured  to  Ireland  by  the  articles  of 
her  Union  ?  Is  it  a  religious  question  when  Protestantism  has  been 
secured  to  England  by  all  the  laws  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 
The  question  is  more  religious  than  political.  I  allow  that  it  is  mixed, 
bat  the  decided  predominance  is  religious  and  not  political. 

If,  then,  it  be  factious  for  the  people  of  England  to  Petition,  I  adopt 
the  language  of  the  noble  marquis  lately  Lord  Lioutenant  of  Ireland. 
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-I  know  not  wbr  h%  #00  'icbaDed  {limd  ckeeriag)',  b«l  lie  tUA  tfte 
people  of  Ireland  in  kia  letter, ''  Oo  on :  legally  and  eonstitntiomJIy 
panne  yonr  rights."  I  borrow  that  expression — I,  too»  say  to  the 
people  of  England,  *'  Go  on  :  legally  and  oonstitntionally  ponne 
your  rights !  Demand  your  righis — be  true  to  yourselves  and  to  your 
principles — do  not  apostatise,  but  maintain  yonr  rights,  yonr  religion, 
•nnd  yonr  liberties  to  the  last." 

*  There  are  many  individual  topics  upon  which  I  should  wish  tt 
touch,  but  at  this  late  hour  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  As  I  be^Dre 
*taid,  I  have  most  reluctantly — against  every  wish  and  every  feeling- 
been  compelled,  driven  to  this  coarse ;  without  the  dereliction  sf 
every  principle,  and  the  destruction  of  all  sense  of  justice,  I  could  not 
maintain  a  different  line  of  conduct  to  that  which  I  have  hitherto 
pursued.  *  As  a  private  and  an  insulated  individual,  I  have  stated  my 
eonvictions, — what  they  have  been,  what  they  are,  and  what  dier 
will  be :  and  never,  from  any  temptation  of  office,  or  hope  of  rewaro, 
will  I  aband<m  or  repudiate  them.  Therefore,  as- an  Attomey-Oene* 
Tal,  I  thought  the  measure  the  death-warrant  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  I  had  no  choice  but  to  refuse  at  once  to  draw  such  a  bill ;  sod 
in  every  stage  I  will  give  it  my  hearty,  though  humble  opposition 
[The  most  vehement  cheering  continued  for  seveial  miautos  after  the 
Attorney-General  had  resumed  his  seat.3 


W.  Bvmvxss,  Printer,  10,44outh  Jsmet*  tttnet. 
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Kttstermg"  adtocstes  of  tlie  '^^RULM Mk/'. tmUbiiB  faU«d,.it  39em9  V> 
be  a  hxT  and  legitimate  deduction,  tbat  if,  by  the  femoral  of  tke  mere 
fcafolding  (as  D)r.  Chalttren  would  say)  by  whidi  tlie  edifice  of  Pn>« 
testant  Christiaiiity  is  **  drcumvallated/'  the  cateer of  religion  Would  be 
lb  mightily  adtanced,  it  follows  that  if  the  ProleHamt  CkurehUs  ihem* 
fdtei  were  also  swept  away  along  with  their  barriers^  as  comberers  of 
the  gnmnd,  there  would  be  a  still  more  clear  and  unobstructed  field, 
fn  single-handed  truth  and  ambidei^ter  chuity  to  go  forth  to  victory, 
^  in  all  theit  panoply — ^with  all  spiritual  annour^  bright,  and  bur^ 
■idled,  and  buming-^their  biMes  well  bonnd^-and  th^r  ohampiooa 
perspiring  from  the  Assembly  Rooms ; — and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
i^emoval  m  the  outer  barriers  must  support  Protestantism,  much  more 
iDost  the  removal  of  the  citadel  itself —4he  established  churches— -pro-t 
mote  that  ol^eot !  Such  is  the  corollary  dedudbte  from  the  speeches 
-H&e  resolnticms— the  petition  of  omr  Edinburgh  Liberals !  If  the 
inere  hedges  and  fences  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  these  realms  bo 
an  impediment  to  the  march  of  mind,  much  more  must  the  churchetf 
themselves  smd  all  their  adjuncts  (such  as  professorships  of  divinity )> 
k  nuisiaoes ;  and  instead  of ''  seminaries  for  the  elaboration  of  intel« 
lect,**  all  our  institutions  which  are  the  means  of  religions  Protestant 
^Qstmction,  must  be  regarded  as  (our  divinity  professor  hath  it)  "  vor« 
tioes  for  tbs  absorption  of  genius  "  and  ''single-handed  truth." 

We  cannot  leave  these  extraordinary  proMedings  without  remarlr-t 
hg  how  entirely  the  oAtors  forgot  that  tnere  were  any  PMestants  in 
Ireland,  who  might  possibly  have  some  slight  claims  on  the  sympathy 
^  the  Protestants  or  Scotland.    But  not  one  word.    The  Irish  Pro* 
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testants  are  at  tlus  moment  the  partiea  reallr  and  aubstantiallyw-^ 
grieved  in*  Ii^land.  The?  are  a  minority  in  point  of  numbers.  Thejr 
are  insulted,  threatened,  in  jeopardy,  and  in  suffering — proscribed  by 
a  dominant  Popish  faction,  above  and  beyond  the  law — ^while  the 
government  and  the  cro\vn  lawyers  desert  their  duty,  and  truclde  to 
the  daring  ruffianism  of  the  Catholic  Association.  Vet  not  one  sigh— -^ 
one  tear— one  metaphor,  from  the  redolent  and  philanthropic  boeoms 
of  our  Edinburgh  Protestant  Emancipationists.— iNo,  no^  that  would 
be  UliberaL    But  enough  of  such  charlatanerie.* 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  TO  THE  WISE. 

To  THB  Rbyebemd  Andbbw  Thomson,  D.D. — ^Dr  TEomson 
has  written  a  letter,  and  his  friends  have  printed  ii.  They  shoold  have 
thought  well  before  they  resolved  to  commit  him.  Let  us  see  how  he 
holds  Papists  tabe  a  religions  sect*  Therefore  they  have  no  abstract 
and  absolute  right  to  political  admission.  The  *^  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth" may  require  their  exdusioB*  //  imce  did*  But  it  no 
longer  does.  And  so  it  is  expedient  to  admit  them.  What  makes 
that  expedient  now  which  was  once  inerpedient  ?  One  or  both  of 
two  things — a  change  in  the  Papacy,  so  that  it  is  less  dangerous  than 
fbnnerly'— or,  a  change  in  us,  so  that  we  are  better  defended  than 
fiirmorly. — Not  tbe>  former,  for  **  Foipery  has  undergone  no  change/' 
Ays  the  Doctor.  Theseforo  the  latter.  Here  we  have  him  then* 
Here  let  us  keep  him.  We  know  that  he  plots  an  escape  by  two 
ways.  First  way.  *^  It  was  not  Popery  in  ttself,  but  its  characters, 
and  accompaniments^  that  rendered  esclusion  expedient"  Popery 
not  dangerous  in  itself!  Where  is  his.  BiUe  ?  But  what  mean  the 
characters  of  Popery  ?  Do  they  mean  anything  but  what  is  per* 
oeptible  of  Popery  ^  or  will  Dr.  T.  split  a  hair  between  Popery 
in  its  characters,  and  Popery  in  itself  f  What  the  accompaniments 
tt^,  he  must  tell  us.    What  they  have  te  do  here  he  cannot  tell  us. 


*  Before  dosing  oar  remaiiu  on  thi»  "  great  meedng,**  we  hare  two  words  to 
say  to  the  only  two  Doctors  of  our  Church  who  have  come  forward  to  pray  for  a 
removal  of  the  laws  by  which  our  Protestant  Establishment  is  guarded  against  the 
machinations  and  avowed  hostUity  of  Papacy.  Did  they  not,  at  their  ordination  tm 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  mw  Iheir  odkertnos  to  the  Confession  of 
Futh  and  Catechisms  of  that  Church— and  to  Motftloin  the  trutht  of  the  Gotpel 
00  therein  deduced^  offainst  all  error  whatever,  notwithstanding  of  what  trouble 
might  happen ?  Ik  it  not  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ^  That  then  isno 
other  head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  nor  oan  the  Pope  of  n^M*t,^ 
in  any  sense,  be  head  thereof ;  but  is  that  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  eon  of 
ptedition,  that  esalteth  himself  in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  cnUed 
God  ?  And  are  not  all  using  and  anjf  i^ays  apprmfing  of  religious  worship  not 
instituted  by  Ood^-graven  images  and  superstiUons  idoiatries-.proAiMM  or  ehu^ 
In  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  ?  How  then  can  they  reoonctle  it  to  their  ordinn^ 
tfon  TOWS  to  prav  for  the  restoration  to  power— to  thie  oondition  of  legislaiora-«4)f 
men  who  are  addicted  to  such  superstitionsi  and  who  declare  their  desire  to  e^tUr* 
pate  as  heretical  and  damnable  the  Protestant  doctrines  and  dmrches  ?  Is  this 
XAiiTTaiiriKo  TBS  Church  or  which  thxt  abs  coirixcEATsn  Mikis- 
Tcms?    Let  them  onswer  if  thejf  ean^ 
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It  will  not  do  to  tay  that  the  characten  and  accompaniments  were, 

and  now  are  not.     For  this  just  brings  ns*back  to  oar  old  alternative 

for  the  disappearance  of  the  expediency.   Dr.  Thomson  seldom  reasons 

in  a  circle  but  when  it  is  expedient.     We  make  a  rule  never  to  do  it> 

«ven  from  so  landable  a  motive. — Second  way  of  escape.     **  The  rela- 

•tions  between  us  and  the  Papacy  are  changed."    The  Doctor  here 

describea  a  second  circnmferenee — ^A  change  in  us>  and  a  change  in  it» 

are  the  only  agents  in  changing  our  relations ;  and  these  are  just  our 

old  friends  Wk  again.     Having  thus  ^nished  our  earth-stopping,  we 

resume  our  aigument,  and  ask  him.  How  are  we  better  defended  than 

oar  Fathers  ?    Not  surely  by  enactments ;  for  these,  the  Doctor  says, 

are  now  useless,  and  the  Duke  says,  "  shall  no  longer  be."     Then,  by 

oar  greater  light — There  are  two  kinds  of  light — ^the  light  of  man* 

and  the  light  of  God — Of  the  former  there  is  abundance ;  and  it  sp  far 

defends  ns,  that  the  Uteraie  children  will  not  swallow  at  the  hands  of 

the  Papacy  those  torts  of  things  which  their  illiterate  fathers  swa]« 

lowed.     But  will  they  swallow  nothing  else  ?    Are  there  no  Papists 

keeping  pace  with  us  in  the  light  of  man  ?   Are  their  resources  at  an 

end  ?  Have  they  no  new  wares  to  suit  the  new  tastes  of  purchasers  ? 

If  they  have,  where  are  we  ?    The  light  of  man  has  saved  us,  not 

from  the  thing,  but  from  its  manner.    A  new  manner  is  devised 

— and  the  matter  is  taken  as  before ;  for,  **  The  Papacy  is  unchang- 

'ed."     But  THBHB  18  A  LIGHT  which  would  defend  us.     The  tight 

of  the  spirit  instmcting  men  in  that  word  of  God  which  man's  Ught 

cleareth  not.     Will  Dr.  T.  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that, 

however  other  light  m&j  dispel  the  JVfaaiier,  any  other  iight  whateoer 

can  dispel  the  matter  qf  any  reiigums  error  ?     Hu  will  not.     And 

then  we  ask  him  to  prove  that  we  possess  that  light  more  than,  nay 

half  so  much,  as  oar  fathers  in  respect  to  the  Papacy.  We  see  not  the 

trae  characters — ^the  true  sin  of  the  Papacy  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  feel  not  its  true  standing  towards  ourselves.    We  confound  the 

Apostacy  with  other  schisms — with  the  Protestant  Churches — ^with 

the  Church  of  God.     We  confound  charity  with  liberality.     We  wiH 

take  any  authority  Imt  God's— '^ny  guide  but  his  Scriptures— «ny 

light  but  his — any  wisdom  but  his — any  fear  but  his  —any  nromisea 

but  his — any  peradventure  in  place  of  his  certainty.    Is  Uindnte 

safety  ?     Are  Mrs  without  and  ignorance  within  safety  ?   Is  indiffer-i 

ence  safety  ?     Is  presumption  safety?    Alas  1  we  sing  while  our  shells 

are  a-xoasting — ^we  rock  with  our  rocking  citadel,  and  think  it  steady. 

We  have  ceased  to  be  jealous  for  God — ^Enough — fVe  blush  for  the 

argument,  we  more  bbuhfor  the  man. 

%*  From  a  Correspondent  who  wrote  in  oar  fourth  Number  under 
the  signature  of 

"  A  Constant  Protestant." 

HOW  TO  BE  HONEST  TO  PAPISTS. 

Our  Legisktnre  is  Pbotbstant,  i.  e.  it  protests :  every  member 
tf  it  nf?ftitityp«  the  work  of  protestation.    And  that  protestation  is 
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Erected  agaimi  tab  Papaot  Aums.  When  yoa  gi^e  a  Paj&t  leav« 
to  enter  Parliament-— yon  gi^  him  leave  to  lluke  part  in  this  woric-^ 
and  mhm  he  enters  U,  you  expect  and  demand  that  he  shall  mamiaim 
the  work :  Will  any  one  tell  us  which  is  the  more  honest  hehavioor 
towards  a  Papist  P  To  say— we  take  it  for  granted  that  you^  who  are 
boond  and  protest  to  promote  the  Papacy,  are  equally  willing  to  jpro- 
mote  a  protest  agaioat-^We  would  not  admit  you  to  Farliament  if  we 
thought  you  would  do  the  former,  but  we  know  you  to  be  such  a 
tascal  that  you  will  both  swear  and  act  against  the  Papaey  1  or  to  aaj 
—We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  an  honest,  tliongh  a  mistaken 
man — and  therefore,  we  will  neither  insult  you  nor  tempt  you,  bj 
laying  open  for  your  acceptanoe  a  situation  in  whidi  you  must  be  ome 
way  or  other  Dishonest. 

From  the  bah b  Cobbbspomdbnt. 


POPISH  TOLERATION  OP  PROTESTANTISM. 

TO  TJLZ  EDITOR  OF  THE  S^COTTISH  PBOTESTANT. 

SiR»-^I  b^  leave  to  send  you  the  foUomng  extract  froflu  th« 
Bpeech  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyte,  a  Clergyman  in  England,  as  it  ap-> 
peared  in  the  Belfast  Gmrdumy  which  I  think  will  be  a  pretty 
good  answer  to  the  statement  so  often  sounded  in  our  earB, 
that  Popery  is  changed.  Let  the  Papists  themselves  refute 
this  silly  assertion.  Speaking  of  Enaancipations  Mr  Lyte 
says: — 

<<  We  are  told  that  this  measure  is  likely  to  benelit  ProteB* 
tantism,  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  Church — a  very  Irish 
modef  truly,  of  benefiting  them,  by  giving  additional  power 
into  the  hmds  of  their  implacable  opponents.  We  hear  muck 
of  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  where- 
ever  that  spirit  may  be  changed,  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland*  T^ere, 
hostility  to  Protestantism  is  as  oj^n  and  inveterate  as  ever.  I 
bold  in  my  hand  a  little  selection,  which  I  have  made  myself 
from  an  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  published  there  not 
thirteen  years  ago.  It  has  the  sanction  of  Doctors  Troy,  Reil- 
ly,  Murray,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  and  most  of 
their  principal  Clergy ;  end  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  speaks 
of  Pn>testants : — *  The  translation  of  the  English  Proiestani 
Bibk  should  be  abhorred  to  the  depths  ofhelL ' — (Note  on  He* 
brews,  ch.  v.  ver.  5.) — *  All  Protestant  clergy  are  thieves^  mur^ 
deters  J  and  ministers  qfthe  devil.  They  are  engaged  in  a  dam" 
ncMe  revolt  against  the  priesis  qf  Ood*s  church**— {Johjo, 
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A,  X.  ^rar.  1.,  and  HelirewB,  ch.  v.  ver,  fi.) — ^  The  cburch 
^service  of  England,  being  heresy  and  sedUicn^  is  not  onlv 
iiDprofitable,  but  danmable. ' — (Acts,  ch.  x.  yer.  5.) — So  much 
for  our  Bible,  our  Clei^,  aiid  our  Liturgy,  and  now  for 
ihe  congr^;ati<Mi : — *  The  church  of  Gk>d  doth  rightly  and 
justly  call  the  Protuiani  doctrine  h^ruy  in  the  worU  sort 
that  eoet  teus. ' — ( Acts^  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  22,) — <  Christian  peo- 
ple. Bishops  especially,  should  have  great  zeal  against  here- 
tics, of  whatever  name,  after  the  example  of  holy  Elias, 
thai  m  zeal  kUkd  ^50/aUe  prophets, ' 

'  As  the  deed  of  Elias  was  not  reprehended,  neither  is  the 
church,  nor  Christian  princes,  blamed  by  God  for  putting  her^ 
tics  to  death* ' — (Luke,  ch.  ix.  ▼•  55.)  ^  The  good  indeed  must 
tokrate  the  evil  where  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  redressed 
without  danger  or  disturbance  to  the  whole  church ;  otherwise, 
where  evil  men,  be  they  heretics  or  other  malefactors,  may  be 
punished  and  suppressed  without  hazard  of  the  good,  they  may, 
and  ough^  by  pubuc  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporalj  to  be 
chastised  or  executed.* — (Matt.  ch.  xiii.  v.  29.)  Now,  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  Roman  Catholics,  solemnly  avowed,  not  100 
years  ago,  but  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteenj 
and  taken,  not  from  musty  folios  pubUshed  by  |heir  adver- 
saries, but  from  an  edition  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  love  and 
peace  sent  forth  by  themselveSj  and  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation.— ^What  then,  I  would  ask,  are  Protestants  to  expect 
from  persons  professing  principles  like  these  ?  If  we  grant 
them  their  claims,  how  long  are  we  likely  to  retain  our  own  ? 
— Will  they  allow  us  the  privilcf;es  they  demand  for  them- 
selves ? — Jrould  they  tokrate  us  if  they  had  the  power  of  doing 
otherwise  ?  Why,  the  very  Pope  himself  has  declared  against 
BQch  a  principle.  When  the  late  Pope  was  asked  by  Napoleon 
in  the  year  18Q9,  to  grant  free  toleration  to  all  sects  and  par- 
ties in  France,  he  directly  refused  it.  Men  may  utter  fine 
Philippics  against  persecution,  but  self-defence  is  not  persecu- 
tion. To  be  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  used, 
in  old-fashioned  phrase,  to  be  called  patriotism.  It  is  now,  I 
find,  in  the  language  of  our  modern  patriots,  become  iUiberalitg 
and  intolerance.  IF,  however,  to  oppose  the  re^staUishment 
of  bigotry  and  superstition  be  illiberality,  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
tent to  be  illiberaL  If  not  to  allow  my  country  to  be  deprived 
of  her  dearest  privileges  without  a  struggle  be  intolerance ; 
^^y  yotty  n^y  friends,  and  I,  be  ever  among  the  intolerants. — 
{Loud  and  continued  cheers^ ") 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Lyte,  of  the  soothing  mea- 
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sure  of  Emancipation,  and  the  Christian  kindness  of  the  Italian 
Church. 

A  Protestant. 
*^*  The  above  is  the  Extract  promised  in  the  Note  to  the 
^rst  page  of  our  Fourth  Number,  and  for  the  distributing  about 
12  copies  of  which  at  the  Leith  Pro-Popery  Meeting,  a  cer- 
tain official  person  attempted  to  buUp  our  PMisher  out  of  tke 
room.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  truly  Popish  qnrit  display- 
ed by  the  Leith  Pro-Popery  gentry,  to  ^1  who  differ  with  them 
on  this  question,  and  shall  expose  it  in  its  true  light  anon. 


To  JOHN  HOPE,  Esq.  Soucnoa-GsNEBAL. 

JSdinburgh,  41,  Lauristofi'Piaee, 
March  12,  1829. 
Dear  Sia, 

On  reiding  your  letter  (vid.  p.  79.)  addressed  to  me  in  this  day's  Couiant, 
.  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  make  any  reply;  but,  as  you  appear  to  feel  that  I  have 
not  treated  you  with  that  courtesy  which  was  your  due,  1  oeg  leave,  roost  sincere- 
ly to  assure  you,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention  than  either  to 
give  you  offence,  or  misrepresent  the  subject  of  our  conversation  on  the  Sftli 
ultimo. 

I  then,  when  waiting  upon  you  at  your  house  on  other  business,  embiaced  the 
opportunity  of  asking  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that  important  question,  which  is 
now  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
while  you  declared  your  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  concessicm,  you  also  recom- 
mended, that,  should  I  be  required,  in  my  official  capacity,  to  caII  a  general  meet- 
ing of  those  opposed  to  farther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be 
moot  prudent  tor  rae  to  decline ;  as,  if  such  a  meeting  did  take  place,  a  meeting  in 
favour  of  concession  would  certainly  follow. 

V^hen  I  *  assure  you  that  I  was  no  party  to,— nay,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
PLACARDS  and  hand-bills  whidi  were  arculated  in  favour  of  the  Anti-Cbtholic 
Petition,  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  my  surprise  that,  after  my  having  de- 
clined tocall  a  meeting  in  deference  to  your  opinion,  ^ou  did  not  communicate 
to  me  the  intention  to  call  one  in  fitvour  of  concession,  to  which  you  were  a 
party. 

My  reason  for  allowing  our  correspondence  to  be  made  public,  was  simply  to 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  I  had  acted,  and  to  exonerate  myself  fh>m  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  that,  while  I  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  the  requisi* 
tionists,  1,  at  the  aame  time,  refused  to  sanction  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  favour 
of  them. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  was  I  not  justified  in  concluding,  that,  if  no 
public  meeting  took  place  on  the  one  side,  there  would  be  none  on  the  other?  Un- 
der that  impression,  J  declined  complying  with  the  requisition,  although  signed  by 
forty-six  respectable  gentlemen.  ^ 

with  all  aeference  to  your  opinion,  I  conceive  that  the  meeting  called  for  Sa- 
turday will  tend  much  more  to  create  excitement  and  agitation  than  the  rLACAUM 
and  BAKD-BiLU  which  you  ascribe  as  the  cause  of  that  meeting  being  called. 

I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  you,  that,  from  your  letter  to  me  having  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  without  being  previously  communicated  to  me,  1  mteild  to  in- 
cert  this,  my  reply,  in  the  Courant  of  Saturday. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

WALTEE  BROWN, 
Lord  Provoti* 
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SERJEANT  FIRTffS  FIRST  LETTER 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON^. 

( Continued  J^fm  Number  Six,) 

It  is  now  seventeea  jeKn  since  I  published  my  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
npoD  the  Catholic  Question :  and  the  subject  has  occupied  my  thoughts  up  to  the 
present  period,  and  I  know  •  full  well  all  the  turns  and  bearings  upon  which  this 
awful  point  of  contention  ou/^  to  be  decided  by :  and  in  my  letter  to  Mr  Fed,  in 
Hilary  Term,  1825,  Cntituled  ''  The  Cote  of  Ireland  Set  at  Rett;'  published  by 
Rinngtons  and  Hatchard,  and,  I  believe,  now  out  of  print),  the  whole  subject  of 
contioTeny  is  brought  forward,  and  comprised  within  a  small  compass ;  and  if  the 
whole  of  my  advice  therein  suggested,  had  been  taken  coneeming  iwter  alia)  ^^  The 
Ceihokc  jtsModaiian^''*  which  was  even  then  clearly  shewn  to  be  not  merely  an  unlaws 
fid  Assodation — that,  in  truth,  needed  no  fresh  statute  to  put  down — but  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal,  traitorous  band  of  conspirators,  amply  within  the  reach,  scope, 
iod  intendment  of  the  laws  of  treason,  Ireland  would  at  this  moment  have  been  in  a 
state  of  quiescent  obedience,  instead  of  undisguised  rebeUion ;  and  Great  Britain 
woold  not  have  had  her  peace  and  quiet,  and  household  comfort  disturbed,  and  broken 
up  by  the  ever  restless  evil  spirits  of  the  Sister  Kingdom.    The  unanswerable  charge 
sgsinst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  not  bearing  an  entire^  concentrated,  but  only  9^  divided 
^egiaace  towards  our  beloved  Sovereign,  (and  that  only  *'  aefar  at  they  may^  these 
are  their  own  Jesuitical  words),  ought  always  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  admia. 
sion  to  power :  for,  after  all  their  protestations  of  fidelity,  the  pregnant  mischief  is, 
that  they  have  another  King  at  Rome^  who,  they  maintAi,  is  the  supreme  head  of 
their  and  our  church,  which  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  usurpation  upon  their  right  and 
titles    Lord  Liverpool  had  the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  all  the  credit,  for  lus  pres- 
■og  this  new  point,  in  his  energetic  and  eloquent  speech  against  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  Cathdic  claims,  and  I  might  reasonably  have  lo&ed  fbr  the  ingenuousneae 
of  some  mention  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Peel,  irom  whence  he  repeated  the  whole  of  my 
signment  on  that  point  word  for  word.    I  shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  another 
letter,  the  painful  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  those  among  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ten  who  have  claimed  fbr  themselves  all  the  responsibility  of  having  advised  his  Ma- 
jesty to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  rdieving  the  Roman  Catholics  in  thehr  claims, 
vhich  caa  only  be  accomplished  by  repealing  tlie  whole  constitution,  as  framed  by 
the  ConvcDtkm  Parliament  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Each  of  these  Ministers  of  the  crown  has  made  a  brave,  and  even  heroic  boost  of 
their  bold  and  dangerous  delinquency,  (like  Ninis  in  the  fine  Episode  of  Maro,  and 
eirlaime  ^*  Meajidueomnitf"  Slc)  and  seems  to  claim  a  sort  of  parcenary  in  treason, 
or  something  very  like  it,  which  they  may  yet  find  leisure  bitterly  to  repent  of,  if 
snother  Parliament  is  called.  I  can,  my  Lord,  as  a  faithftil  subject,  only  be  anxi- 
ously sotieitous  towards  the  safety  and  security  of  our  revered  and  gracious  Sove- 
nsgn,  in  the  ample  and  undisputed  possesnon  and  enjoyment  of  his  tihrone  and  do- 
nunkm  in  these  his  now  undoubted,  lawful,  and  rightftd  realms ;  and  on  the  part  of 
oursdvea,  his  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  the  full,  free,  unfettered,  and  quiet  enjoy. 
Blent  of  all  the  wudienable  rights  and  privileges  which  our  glorious  and  blessed  oonsti- 
totioo,  as  at  present  established,  so  amply  affords  us  ;  and  when  we  bcftiold  your  Lord- 
■hip  with  the  heartfelt  conoirrence,  I  trust  and  believe,  of  all  the  law  Lords  in  that 
tngost  boose  of  Parliament,  over  which  your  Lordship  so  happily  presided  in  its 
councils  during  a  large  portbn  of  a  century,  together  with  that  of  more  than  19-20tht 
of  the  whole  body  of  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  I  cannot  but  confi- 
dently hope  and  trust  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  will  not  hesitate,  one  day  longer, 
to  confirm  to  us  all  our  ancient  ri^ts  and  liberties,  privileges,  and  that  constitution 
which  has  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  which  he  has  sworn  before  God  and  the 
eoontry,  to  maintain  inviolate^  and  which  our  ancestors  purchased  with  their  bcsl 
blood;  and  which  we  will  yet  again  struggle  for  with  the  like  sacrifice  before  we  lose 
it  in  another  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  And  now.  Lord  Eldon,  I  charge  you, 
by  an  die  fond  hopes  and  confidence  that  Protestant  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
placed  in  yon,  and  in  their  name  I  conjure  you,  that  you  will  forthwith  t^atr  onta 
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the  pveflenoe  of  our  }iUt  and  benig&aiit  8o?erdigm  ivfio'irll!  tM,  fdmkt  d^  buC  vitf 
ttiU  oootinae  to  loUov  Ckt  Ibqdtqpf  of  htf  beloved  fatfaer,  ou^  late  glocioos  king  md^ 
giuttduui  protector,  iad  vidi  the  ftiMar  nd  spirit  of  a  martyr  be  o«r  ombenadur  ur 
tepreient  our  wzoogs,  and  to  lay  athh  royal  (bet  our  rightful  claims  to  his  protectioor 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  and  also  this  dutiful  representation  of  Ai#  great  sod 
fearful  danger  at  this  awful  crisis,  and  therein^  of  the  oonunon  danger  of  all  the 
land. 

«   This  U  not  a  time,  my  loid,  for  courtly  etiquette  and  ceremony,  when  Ae  safety 
and  security  of  oiir  Soveieign  master  and  his  throne^  and  our  religion,  are  eowpassed 
about  with  certain  destruction,  to  stay  the  hopes  and  wishes,  the  solicitudes  and 
prayers  of  hifl  faithful  subjects  from  entering  the  anti-chamber  of  the  royal  presence, 
to  warn  him  firom  the  pitfall  that  is  digged  and  privily  hud  for  him  in  the  path  dt 
his  footsteps !  And  ifxay  ftirther  fact  or  argument  were  wandng  to  demonatrnte  the 
unequirocal  denial,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  their  alle^ance  to  thtf 
Kings  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  held  in  unextinguishable  remembrance,  and  biased 
abrcMtd  upon  the  tongue  of  every  Protestant  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  what  it  Uf 
this  day  recorded  upon  the  tombs  of  the  unseeptered  house  of  Stuart  in  the  esthedral 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Home,  whose  eold  and  sflent  dbst,  te  msabled  sute  and  herald- 
dry,  is  greeted  with  the  vain  titles  and  fruitless  honours  in  Che  grave  of  Charles  III/ 
and  James  III. ;  and  where  lies  sepulchred  in  regal  pomp  and  pageantry  the  body 
of  Cardinal  YoHc  (the  pensioner  of  our  late  munificent  Sovereign,  of  pbut,  Meased 
memory)  the  last  Pretender  of  the  Stuart  race,  with  the  royil  style  of  Heny  iX^ 
King  of  England. 

'   Can  audi  things  be. 
And  overeome  ua  Uh»  a  summer  doud. 
Without  CUT  spoeial  wander !      ■    ■■ 

This  simple  fact,  my  lord,  vpealcs  volumes,  and,  it  may  be,  is  unknown  t9fhe 
King,  as  I  believe  it  is  to  sB  England,  but  if  it  doea  not  bring  home  oonvletloii  nr 
his  royal  mind,  and  to  every  other  disoemiqg  and  well-regnlated^mlnd  of  the  univer-' 
sal  body  of  Protestants  in  the  land,  **  ntUher  wiU  Ihey  betteve  thou^  one  rote  fi^mt 
ihedead.^ 

These  sentiments,  my  Lord,  are  not  the  mere  visionary  figments  of  aerifttn  speeo^ 
Ittion,  nor  the  fasQe  delnsions  of  a  prgudioed  and  wron|^y-biasaed  mind ;  but  tfaey 
are  the  leaiilt  of  much  thought,  nd  mature  oonsfdemtnn  of  paasing  events ;  and  m 
strong  sense  of  public  duty  haa  impelled  me  to  stand  forth  and  renew  my  labours  Ikr 
the  £fence  of  that  oonstitutmn  in  church  and  state,  which  We  have  an  swotn  equally 
to  defend— the  SoTere%n  as  well  as  the  peasant ;  when  that  is  wrested  fimn  us,  all  i^ 
lost,  snd  the  country  wfll  not  be  wonn  Uving  in !  Cbmmen^ng  these  momM 
Aottghts  to  your  LoitUhip's  caadftfteonsaieiMloB,  I  noirfb,  with  great  s^^ 
neratSon,  your  iritliftil  faiunble  servant, 

March  Atb,  1829.  Wili^iak  Fmrv. 

CScqeant  FimTH*8  Seeond  Letter  in  our  next) 

%•  No.  I3L  Witt  be  PubBiked  To^momm. 


w.  AiTEMTi  nuvTin. 


SCOTTISH  PROTESTANT- 


No.  IX. — PmcE  One  Penny. 
Sold  by  R  Buchanan,  No.  26,  George  Street 


Edinburgh  Tkursdt^^  March  26. 1828. 


PRO-CATHOLIC  PETITION 

FBOM  EDINBUBGH. 

In  tlie  preceding  Numbers  of  this  humble  Journal,  we  huve  ^iven 
details  sufficiently  minut^  and  unquestionably  authentic,  with  regard 
to  the  *'  agitation"  of  this  busineBS  in  Edinburgh.  In  particular,  we. 
hsYe  examined,  with  more  exactness  perhaps  than  they  merited,  and 
with  more  freedom  certainly  than  was  expected  by  the  Pro- Popery, 
coalition,  the  discussions  which  those  gentlemen  considered  necessary 
before  petitioning  Parliament  on  ihe  subject.  We  have  only  now 
therefore  to  dose  our  remarks  upon  this  subordinate  branch  of  the 
*'  agitation,**  by  presenting,  in  its  conoeatrated  fulness,  all  the  light 
which  our  norUiem  luminaries  have  shed  abroad,  and  to  add,  "  the 
embodied  ^irit  of  aweet  sounds,"  as  harmonised  in  the  Petition 
which  has  new  been  £nrwarded  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the 
opinion,  it  is  said,  dialmod  all  the  rank,  talent,  wealth,  and  respectfr- 
Inlity  of  the  Scottish  metropolis— eigned,  we  are  told,  by  about  7000 
individuals. 

Without  reciting  the  resolutions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pro»Popery  pa» 
tricians,  which,  to  speak  frankly,  are  not  remarkably  distinct  or  intel- 
ligible, we  now  submit  as  "the  joint  foEce  and  full  result  of  all,"*- 
*'  the  Petition." 


Unto  the  HoDoanhle  the  Hoosb  «f  CommaM  in  IPaiiiamnt  anemUed,  the 
HronUe  Petitioa  of  the  unden^ned  Tnhehittinri  of  Edinimigh  end  itsVi- 
dnity, 
Sfaeweth, 
Tint  your  Pelilioiwrt  hive  heexd,  with  the  deepert  btemt  and  meet  oaidial  n- 
<wfcctioo»  of  4he  moMint  which  have  hean  leondy  jnopoaed  hj  his  Majesty's  Go 
Tenmcnt  for  the  relief  of  their  Eomaa  Catholic  feuov-eul^eeta ;  aad  feel  assuicd 
that  MO  olhtr  proeted^  in3n!\iSi  have  struck  jo  ^kimUy  at  ihe  ro$i  ofMaHne  dit* 
evrf,  or  ao  powccftiDy  pramoted  the  aomolidaMofi  qfour  eatfami/  ttrtnjgtfu 
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At  Um  flame  timr,  jonr  PetitSoncm  b^  leave  to  «dd,  that  then  plea^g  mMt^ 
HoMt  ore  not  rningUd  in  thdr  mindi  wUa  any  dUflquietade  or  alaan  for  the  intcrali 
of  the  reformed  religion^  as  ooonected  with  the  great  measure  now  alloded  lo;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  lookftrvmrd  to  ita  lewka,  in  relation  to  1he<c  intensis  alsO«  with  the 
highest  and  most  confident  hopes  of>  advantage,.->being  finsily  persuaded  that  Pro- 
testantism has  sofiered,  in  credit  and  in  moral  strength,  under  a  system  which  ku 
mnnexed  pendtia  10  error ^  and  armed  against  the  cause  of  tnith  the  high  mwded  re- 
thtanee  of  a  people  only  made  ipore  Msolute  in  their  princ%ple»  by  a  sense  of  their 
•wrovigi. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  stedft»tly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refimnation, 
but  are,  at  the  same  time,  convinced  that,  for  their  prevalence  in  Britain,  and  their 
eventual  triumph  bi  Itebnd,  fbey  mnst'tdy  moinj^  on' theur  own  native  cvidanee  and 
force.  They  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  that,  by  the  removal  of  all  lalobraaee 
irom  the  one  side,  and  aU  tente  of  oppretriou  fnm  the  other,  this  great  MmtiUfeiiy 
may  be  freed  from  the  provocations  and  heats  of  political  asperity,  and  the  qucrtioa 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  reduced  to  a  pure  oonieit  of  opMoiu 

May  it  therefore  please  your*  Honourable  House  to  proceed  with  the  ibicsaid 
measures  without  delay. 

[The  Petition  to  the  Houte  of  Lords  it  conceUoed  im  fredt^  the  wane  terms  at  tht 

above.] 

Unlike  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  we  have  read  more 
than  once  this  document — ad4rQSsed.  to  the  **  ii^teUigence/'  and  not  to 
the  "  prejudices/'  of  our  citizens— composed  in  a  taste  and  tone  b^ 
fitting  the  aristocracy  of  Edinburgh-^and  adapted  to  the  taste  and 
dignity  of  Parliament !  We  haye  read  it,  however,  in  vain  fo^  a  dis- 
closure of  any  facts,  or  of  any  principles,  upon  which  its  prayer  can 
be  rested— and  we  defy  all  the  able  and  respectable  individuals  who 
supported  and  subscribe  it,  to  extract  from  its  contents  a  single  ground 
upon  which  any  rational  being  can  rest  a  conscientious  or  inteUigible 
assent  to  its  conclusion. 

The  Petition  consists  of  three  paragraphs.  In  the  first,  the  peti- 
tioners very  naturally  express  the  "  deepest  interest  and  most  cordial 
satisfaction"  which  they  reel  on  contemplating  the  restoratioi^  of  Pa- 
pists to  power—and  express  their  assurance  that  "  no  other  proceed- 
ings would  have  struck  so  effectually  at  Ihe  root  of  intestine  cliscord, 
or  promoted  the  consolidation  of  our'  national  strength.**  This  is 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter-^and  it  is  plain  ihose  petitioners  have 
got  the  grace  of  assurance— biit  they  wisely  leavie  the  evi^nce  of 
their  assurance  entirely  out'  of  view— »so  that  any  man  may  affirm, 
with  equal  claims  to  his  prediction  being  accepted,  that  np  measure 
could  be  adopteil  that  is  more  fikely  to  plant  discord  in  the  land,  and 
to  lead  to  fiational  convulsions  aiid -debility. 

The  petitioners  next  ^  beg  leave  to  add^  that  their  pleasing  antici« 
pations  are  not  mingled  with  any  disquietude  or  alarm  for  the*  inte- 
rests  of  the  xefimn^  religion,".  &a«*(which  is  quite  credible)  and 
some  thinga-— (we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  petitioners  or  the 
anticipations)—"  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  measure  witV  the 
most  confident  hopes  of  advantage,"— hut  on  what  grounds  tliey  do  so, 
the  world  is  not  informed.  They,  i  e,  either  the  petitioners  or  the 
anticipations,  ''are  firmly  penuaded  that  Protestantism  has  suffered,"  in 
various  ways,  "  under  a  ^stem' which  has  annexed  pemidties  to  «xzor/ 
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^and  "  anoed  ag^nst  the  causa  of  truth  the  higffmmded  resistance  of 
a  peopfe,  only  made  more  resolute  in  their  principles^  by  a  sense  of 
their  mrongs,"  Now«  before  this  firm  persuasion  can  be  of  any  mo- 
ment to  any  ojie  bttt  the  persuaded,  it  is  necessary  to  shew,  first,  that 
the  errors  alluded  to  are  harmless  errors,  and  not  politically  and  mo- 
rally mischieTous.  Sdly,  That  the  prindpfer,  as  they  are  called^  to 
which  high*minded  resistance  has  been  made,  are  such  as  may  be 
safUy  left  to  unfettered  operation, — and  lastly,  that  the  sense  of 
wrongs  is  a  wholesome,  and  not  a  morbid  feeling* 

The  third  clause  assures  us,  that  the  petitioners  are  stedfasily  aU 
iaeked  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case, — for  although  there  are  sceptics  among  us,  none  of 
them   can  possibly  have  signed  this  declaration.     Weil,  that  being 
assumed,  these  believers  say  they  are  convinced  that  these  doctrines 
must  rely  mainly  on  their  own  native  force,  and  evidence.     This  of 
course— biit  then  it  will  not  be  sufHcient  that  all  intolerance  is  re- 
moved from  one  side  unless  assurance  can  be  given  that  it  will  be  re- 
moved from  bolh  sides — and  what  is  called  the  **  Sense  of  oppression," 
may  be  as  acutely  felt  by  Protestants  as  by  Papists.     The  petitioners 
may  be  very  anlcious  that  both  these  evils  should  cease — but  how  any 
set  of  men  can  reasonably  expect  that  any  ''  great  controversy"  can  be 
freed  from  "  provocations  and  heats,''  we  cannot  pretend  to  imagine. 
The  grand  result  expected — that  '*  the  question  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic"  will  be  "reduced  to  a  pure  contest  of  opinion" — 
is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  comprehension :  and  after  all,  it  would 
just  leave  the  maiter  where  it  is ;  for  at  present  it  is  merely  a  contest 
uf  opinion — of  opinion,  however,  from  which  the  parties  opposed  draw 
very  opposite  practical  inferences.     The  Protestant  tolerates  the  mere 
opinions  and  religion  of  the  Papist-^the  Papist  vows  to  extirpate  those 
of  the  Protestant     This  is  perhaps  a  pure  contest  of  opinions  I 

We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  more  inane,  senseless, 
and  incomprehensible  petition  presented  to  any  tribunal  in  tho 
world — and  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  gather  any  thing 
Droni  it  in  the  shape  of  information,  it  must  be  by  some  miracle.  We 
print  and  publish  it  as  a  study  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  state 
of  our  Universitieit,  and,  along  with  some  other  documents  recently 
given  to  the  public  of  Edinburgh,  it  shews  that ''  something  must  be 
done"  among  us  for  the  improvement  of  our  systems  of  English  gram- 
mar and  logic  There  is  exactly  the  same  quantum  of  sense  and  mean- 
ing in  this  Petition  that  there  was  in  the  huzzas  after  it  was  read-^ 
both  were  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose— and  it  is  signed  by 
7000  of  the  inielUgeni  I  Pray  what  do  they  understand;  or  what  do 
they  mean  ?  That  is  the  question.  We  beseech  them  to  explain,  time 
and  place  convenient—- We  do  not  like  the  thought  of  being  smothered 
udder  k  load  of  flowers— the  flowers  of  rhetoric  especially.  They  are 
nauseous— when  they  are  so  rank  and  rotten  as  to  get  into  a  state  of 
*'  efferteacence"  M  over.  (The  Anli-Cdtholic  Petition  being  alreatty 
printed  umfimnlg  with  our  number9,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  insert 

it) 
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SERJEANT  FIRTH'S  SECOND  LETTER 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ELBON. 

Mr  LoMD— -I  viU  put  iitt  Md  Ibiemost  in  thb  letter  the  remonstniioe  of  the 
commons  to  King  James  I.  at  it  stands  recorded  in  the  journals  of  tho  Hoowt  vhich, 
for  plain  cogency  of  diction,  witfaoat  effort  of  xhetoriad  blimdishment,  has  sddoai 
been  surpassed  ;  it  luminously  unfolds  to  our  view,  the  naitiral  tendency  and  cAe» 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  icUgion,  and  is  fiamed  in  **  something  like  propfaiedc  atnini** 
lor  we,  at  this  very  momttt,  ne  it  pcored  true  to  the  very  letter. 
^'  I.  The  Popish  xcligkm  is  ineompatible  with  ours,  in  respect  of  didr  poMtiont. 
«( II.  It  drm»€th  wiih  it  inviolable  dependency  on  foreign  princes. 
**  III.  It  opencth  too  wide  a  gap  to  popularity  to  any  who  shaU  dwir  loo  gpwt  a 
party. 

^^  IV.  It  hath  a  readese  spirit,  and  will  strive  by  these  gradations :  if  it  ooce  get 
but  a  comiivaacef  h  will  press  for  a  toUrwHm — If  that  shoiUd  be  obtained,  tbey  must 
have  an  equalUtf — ^fiom  whence  they  will  aspire  to  mperiority^  and  win  never  vest 
till  they  get  a  tubverrion  of  the  true  r^tgion. 

Since  the  hurrying  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  real  questioiiv  whether 
our  once  boasted  glorious  Protestant  constitution  (xMi  our  gracious  RfrmTign    f* 
his  fortunes  and  destinies  must  of  neoeanty  follow  the  fhte  of  the  constitutioo  which 
ao  happily  created  him  King  over  a  free  people)— is  to  stood  or  fsll ;  the  beads  of 
the  Catholic  Association  have  met,  and  come  to  a  resolution  moi  to  mecepi  the  re> 
moval  of  their  disabilities  and  restiktions,  as  humbly  proposed  to  them  by  the  pn^ 
visions  oi  Mr.  Peel*s  BUI ;  nor  eomtmt  at  all  to  the  passmg  of  the  seoood  BQl  for 
raising  the  qualification  of  die  40s.  fVediolders,  from  that  sum  to  £10.     We  must  all 
submit  to  the  oiderings  of  Ptovidenee  \  but  diose  evil  oounseUocs,  who  will  parley 
with  traitors,  and  bargain  with  rebels  about  the  disposal  of  the  inherltaaoe  of  both 
King  and  people,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  merchandize,  <Nvito  Bege^  imvUo  ppful** 
will  do  well  to  listen  to  this  warning  voice ;  they  are  treading  on  treaeherona  ffoaaii* 
even  on  the  planks  of  the  grave ;  their  crime  is  worse  than  treason,  aad  a  day  of 
retribution  will  come.    Let  them  not  fondly  take  the  present  stfllness  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  prombing  perpetual  sunshine  and  fair  weather,  for  the  stillest  air  is  the  in- 
mediate  precursor  of  the  earthquake,  and  like  the  big  round  drops  that  precede  the 
storm.  1  he  treachery  of  betraying  their  royal  master,  and  bartering  away  the  people** 
dearest  inheritance,  has  produced  a  general  abhorrence  and  diigust  tfarooflib  the 
country,  and  has  generated  a  universal  revulrion  of  sentiment,  which  no  human  beiag 
can  stop ;  but  which  has  thrown  the  Protestant  population  upon  their  own  sdf-protec* 
tion,  and  driven  them  to  unite  in  a  resolute  body,  for  their  own  defeneet  sEod  not  to 
be  severed,  or  dissolved,  UHtU  AU  lyrwaay  be  overfoH. 

All  sound  constitutional  lawyers  know  that  every  thing  whidi  was  otMned  aad 
settled  by  the  Convention  Parfiament  at  the  Revolution  of  1089,  is  matter  of  coosHlk- 
lioa,  and  not  of  law.  Laws  may  be  repealed,  hot  the  constilution  cannot,  eioept  by 
a  mere  act  of  power,  such  as  Acy  are  now  using,  agunst  the  lav  and  eonstitodiin ; 
and  which,  if  1  mistake  not,  lliey  will,  sooner  or  later,  expiate  the  crime  of,  by  beiii| 
brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice,  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  asknowledyed  iaw  d 
the  land. 

Were  the  following  questions  propounded  by  the  King,  to  the  judges  for  their 
tolenm  opinkm  thereon— and,  well  knowing  tbehr  leaning  and  mtegrity,  I  foel  eon* 
ident  they  would  give  an  honest  opinion— his  Majesty*s  mind  n^^  beRXM  sada* 
fied  of  die  trud^  diat  he  has  been  wrongly  and  wickedly  adviiadr  ttcn  la  tba  daigtf 
and  jeopardy  of  his  lawftil  crown  and  dignity :-. 

1.  Whether  the  giving  of  the  royal  assent  to  a  BUI  of  Parliament,  empowcriof 
FapisU  to  sit  in  Parliament,  as  members,  and  to  be  admftted  to  public  ofliccs,  is 
diurch  and  state,  would  not«  by  the  conetkniion  at  trhiWiilitiy  at  the  RevehitioB  of 
1688,  ^  >(to  forfoit  his  right  and  ddetadie  crown  of  Bnghnd  %  aaddvbea 
violation  of,  and  breaking  his  eoionadon  oath,  which  he  eoleanly  took,  wd  pMH 
'^before  hia  ptopit,  sacredly  to  keepi  upon  hU  taldng  the  crown* 
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1  If  bether,  according  to  iht  eoiutimtion  u  nov  ttCftb]iifac4,  in  om  fh»  Kay 
ibouldbe  miadfd  to  ptopouod  to  bis  Fttliament  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this 
reshn,  ud  make  such  alteration  therein  as  to  their  wisdoiii  shall  seem  meet,  it  can, 
of  oomrooo  rig^t,  be  done,  and  lawfully  and  rightfully  aeoomplishcd,  without  his 
Major's  calling  and  convening  a  new  ParliaoMBt  for  that  mprcss  and  spedflc  pnr« 

We  live,  my  I^ord,  in  strange  and  fearftd  times,  when  the  people  are  called  upon, 
at  the  bedc  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  change  our  religion,  to  renounce  our  at- 
tacfamcnt  and  adherence  to  the  good  old  prindpies  of  onr  constitution,  and  to  adopt 
new-fiingled-  once,  as  fashioned  by  their  caprickms  ooondls,  moulded  and  formed 
in  erode  ignorance  as  statesmen,  and  placed  befive  them  for  their  imaigued  adoptiois 
with  a  mQitary  sort  of  insolence  which  is  disgusting,  and  a  perfect  anomaly  in  our 
history  as  a  firee  people,— and  which  the  people,  so  for  from  bowing  or  submitting  to 
the  tyranny  of,  will  reject  and  spurn  from  them  with  indignation.  The  good  old 
Eo^ish  housdiold  subjects  of  the  King  do  not  like  this  wdHiary  aide-de-camp  sort 
of  government ;  it  is  prompt,  it  is  vigoroaS)  it  ii  stem  and  resolute  f— but  it  is  not 
ehU. 

It  is  a  miserable  reflection,  my  Lord,  that  in,  at  least,  one  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
DCDt,  it  was  thrown  out,  by  way  of  threat,  or  intimidatioB,  that  it  was  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic soldiers  that  fought  our  battles  for  us,  and  won  us  our  victories ;  and  that 
tbey  would  no  longer  fight  for  us,  if  we  did  not  yield  to,  and  accede  to  them  Aeir 
daims : — ^this  was  urged  by  way  of  shewing  the  in^feriouM  necesuty  there  waa  to  grant 
them  an  their  desire-I-iiiiperioM  enough,  certainly,  in  thus  making  the  military,  a  de^ 
liberadve  body,  the  very  bane  and  destruction  of  all  ctvilixed  states  and  govemmentSy^ 
ssthe  histcty  of  Rome  alone  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  misdiief  o£ — ^The  great  Csp- 
tain  of  the  age  may,  fbr  aught  I  know,  be  the  idol  of  the  army ;  so  much  the 
more  is  he  the  object  of  our  £ead  and  suspicion  s  wsd  if  we  are  to  lose  our  glorioos 
GODstitntion  and  all  its  dear-bought  righu  and  privilqies,  to  establish  the  continuance 
ef  Aa/  dangerous  popularity,  we  have  not  mudi  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  otherwise 
glorioas  and  happy  event  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloa — ^The  people  of  England  love 
qinec,  and  to  be  quietly  governed,  and  they  will  die  before  they  will  ever  submit  to 
the  power  of  an  arbitrary  minister ;  and  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  great  power,  he 
will  listen  to  none  but  his  own  councils,  and  despise  all  the  auguries  of  grave  advice^ 
sod  laugh  at  and  deride  the  warnings  of  the  soothsayers ;  let  him  remember  that 
though  ^^  the  Ides  of  March  are  come,— they  are  not  gone  !** 

I  remain,  witli  great  regard,  ftc. 

Umdk  19lh,  1829.  William  Fixtb. 


PRESBYTERY  OP  EDINBURGH. 

25ih  March,  1829- 

After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Presbytery  was  over,  Dr  Lee: 
stated^  that  he  and  some  of  his  brethren  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  bring  belbre  the  Presbytery  a  proposal  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  expressing  their  sentiments,  or  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  removing 
the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities^ — and  made  a  motion,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary  meeting  should  be  held  on  an  early  day  next  week,  (Mon- 
day)  for  that  purpose.  Dr  Gordon  seconded  this  motion.  Dr  Tkomm 
JOA  objected  to  the  motion,  not  because  he  widied  to  quash  any  disi* 
cttsnon  on  the  subject,  but  because  it  was  unnecessary,  most  df  ihe 
members  having*  he  presumed,  already,  in  their  individual  capacities;, 
subsdibed  petitions  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  opposed  the  mo« 
tion.  D/  Chalmers  felt  himself  perplexed  by  the  proposal,  because  if 
it  were  to  be  opposed,  it  would  be  said  they  were  averse  to  a  discus- 
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sion^at  the  same  time  he  concurred  with  Dr  Thomson's  views.     Dr 
Inglis  said^  he  was  arerse  to  petitioning  one  way  or  other,  and  npon 
grounds  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  his  brethren,  but  he  felt  every 
inclination  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  any  of  them,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  own  vie^s  of  the  sul^ect.     Dr  Lee  entered 
at  some  length  into  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him, 
and  his  Rev.  friend  Dr  Gordon,  to  come  forward  in  this  manner. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  involving  the  safety  cxf  our  Protestant 
churchy  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  ;  and  he  only  proposed  what 
on  similar  occasions  had  been  done  by  the  various  judicatories  of  our 
establishment.     But  there  was  another  and  more  immediate  reason, 
that  it  had  been  most  unwarrantably  stated,  both  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  acouicsced  entirely  in  the  mca« 
sures  referred  to ;  and  further,  that  all  who  had  not  spoken  out  their 
sentiments,  were  to  be  held  as  concurring  with  those  who  had  express* 
ed  favour  for  the  measures.     It  was  necessary,  therefbre,  to  put  a 
Stop  to  such  misrepresentations— and  which  had  been  accompanied 
besides  with  the  most  unmeasured  expressions  of  scorn  and  contempt 
for  all  who  had  ventured  to  differ  from  those  who  chose  to  admire 
the  measures  in  question.     This  led  to  a  long  and  very  desultory 
and  somewhat  personal  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr  Thom- 
■on  more  mo  sneered  a  little  and  quibbled  not  a  little-^^lleging  that 
the  Committee  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr  I..ee  was  a  member  had  called 
the  friends  of  emancipation  Pro-^PapUlt,  &c     Dr  Lee  contradicted 
him  flatly— and  stated  what  was  the  fact,  that  no  such  name  had 
ever  been  given  by  that   Committee.     The  discussion  ended  in  a 
vote  whether  or  net  the  Presbytery  should  meet  next  Wednesday, 
or  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April — five  weeks  hence !   This  last 
motion  was  made  by  Dr  Thomson  as  "  a  point  of  honour"— and  se- 
conded by  Dr  Cbdmers,  with   whom  indeed  the  •  idea  originated. 
In  reference  to  it,  Dr  Lee  said  that  he  could  not  consider  the  grave 
proposal  of  such  a  distant  day  as  any  thing  but  a  personal  affront-- 
which  Dr  Chalmers  took  in  high  dudgeon.     On  the  vote,  Dr  Lee's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  14  to  9*      Wednesday  next, 
therefore^  was  fixed  for  an  extraordinary  meetitig,  when  the  ematici* 
pationists  will  have  an  opportunity  of  explatnuig  (which  they  have 
never  yet  done)  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  their  hopes  un« 
mingled  with  fears.     We  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  csommcnt 
on  this  curious  prelude  of  battle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  181$, 

AS  TO  TH£  CHARACTER  OF  POPERY. 

Our  readers  will  pethaps  recollect,  that  at ''  The  Great  Meeting,'* 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  referred  to  the  proceedings  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly  of  our  church  in  181S,  as  a  proof  that  that  body  was  favounible 
to  coftcfMtofit  of  the  Cadiolic  claims.  We  acquit  him  as  a  man  oi 
honour,  df  any  mtention  to  mislead  the  public  on  a  matter  of  this 
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kind,— but  H  will  he  mn  team  the  following  ^xtnicif  cqpi^  from  thf 
printed  Acts  of  Assembly,  that  he  laboured  under  a  complete  mistake* 
After  an  expression  of  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Papists,  t)ie  Pe- 
tition to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  proceeds  thus:— 

"  Your  petitioners  cannot  be  insensible  to  this  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  that  they  maintain  a  certain  inter- 
course with  a  foreign  hierarchy,  and  observe  a  certain  submission  to  ^ 
foreign  Pontiff,  tvhtch  maif  prove  hasiUe  to  our  ecql^iatttcal  constUutiona 
and  i#  generaUv  involved  in  poUiical  conneclians  ufifrtendly  io  BriUsk 
protperiiy*  They  know  also  full  well  how  prone  human  nature  is  to 
corruption  and  superstition,  and  hmv  pofverfully  the  Ro^an  Catholic 
creed,  and  the  confidential  intercourse  with  the  priesthood  6y  auricular 
amfeetiom,  tend  to  subjugate  the  worthiest  characters,  and  to  discipline 
end  mould  them  into  instrumepis  for  promoting  the,  purposes  ^*  their 
sect* 

**  If  therefore  yoQX  WonaurMe  House,  and  tl)e  pth^  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  deem,  in  your  wisdom,  that  the  exigengy  of  the  timefl 
is  such  as  to  authorise  any  change  in  the  system,  of  securities  adopted  at 
(he  Sevobiiiong  that  glorious  era  from  which  these  Rations  date,  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  order,  religious  tolen^tipn  and  pplitical  pros- 
perity, your  petitioners  trust  and  pray  thfit  the  utipost  cautapn  and 
prudence  will  be  exercised~-/A<i/  none  of  the  hulmarJfs  of  the  ConstMu^ 
tim^  ecdesiastieal  or  ciW,  be  on  any  account  e^cposed  to  hazard — and 
thu  effectual  precautjions  be  adopted  to  exclude  foreign  injfuence  from 
(kt  councils  of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  the,  government,  and . 
to  mmntain  this  happy  land,  impregnable  as  heretofore,  to  foreign  inno* 
taiion,foreign  itUrigue,  and  foreign  corruption/' 

29Ui  May,  1813. 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

Trb  purpose  for  which  this  little  Publication  was  set  on  foot  being 
now  aocomplisbed,  it  closes  with  the  present  Number.     That  purpose 
wu  to  supply  a  summary  corrective,  however  limited  in  its  operation 
to  the  mis-statements  and  sophistries,  which  the  advocates  and  abettors 
of  Popery  in  Edinburgh  have  thought  fit  to  indulge  iii,  With  an  evi. 
<ie&t  view  of  inducing  Parliament  and  the  country  to  believe,  that  all 
tke  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  either  partial  to,  or  indifferent 
>l»ut,  the  inroads  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  constitution  of  the 
coantry,  by  the  measures  now  agitated  in  the  Legislature.  That  mis- 
representation has  now  been  triupgiphaQtly  r«fute4»  by  the  signatures 
of  above  S0,000  of  the  dtiaens  to  the  petition  sent  to  the  House  of 
Uxds^while  the  approvers  have  only  been  able,  with  all  their  wealth 
eloquence,  rank,  influence,  and  artifices,  to  obtain  about  one^third  of 

thst  number. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  among  the  approvers  there  are 

OttDymost  honest,  respectable,  and  enlightened  individuals— while 

tWe  are  not  a  few  servile  time-servers.  For  the  former,  acting  consist- 
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entlj  and  oonioientiouiljry  w«  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  xespect; 
for  the  latter,  the  most  nnutteraUe  scorn  and  contempt.  And  thoogii 
their  united  attributes  have  been  and  will  be  trumpeted  fiirth  as  the 
testimony  of  all  in  Edinburgh,  who$e  ieslmomy  is  tf  aty  vabte,  there 
are  at  least  20,000  other  individuals  in  this  ci^,  among  whom  the 
chief  Magistrate  is  the  foremost,  who  assert  their  equal  atS  wkbmbied 
right,  as  it  is  their  bounden  duty,  to  petition  the  Legislature  against 
measures  which  they  deem  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
hazardous  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country.  This  indication  of 
public  spirit  being  now  matured,  and  the  applications  to  Farliament 
being  about  ready  for  transmission,  we  forbour  further  animadversion 
on  what  is  past,  being  unwilling  to  prolong  any  local  agitation  in- 
consistent with  tranquillity  and  good  neighbourhood  in  our  dty— 
but  unchanged  in  our  ansious  wishes  for  a  fortunate  issue  to  the 
great  national  struggle,  ere  yet  too  late,  for  the  preservation  of  oar 
king's  throne  and  our  happy  constitution,  fiom  the  dominioa  of  Popery 
and  priestcraft 

We  have  ceased  from  our  task,  as  we  originally  intended,  with  the 
less  reluctance,  because  in  a  few  dajrs  we  are  convinced  Blaciaveoft 
Magazine  will  carry  to  the  furthest  comers  of  the  world,  a  stroiy 
and  irrefragable  testimony  that  Scotland  has  not  been /msftoe  or /wii^ 
lanimous  on  this  occasion ;  and  because  we  have  got  assuranee  from 
the  Proprietors  of  the  New  Scots  Magazine  that  that  work  will  uphold 
the  same  principles  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  support— and  will 
continue  such  strictures  on  local  movements,  as  may  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  future  occurrences.  Arrangements,  indeed,  have  heen 
made,  by  which  the  contributors  to  the  Scottish  Protestant  will  find 
a  vehicle  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Scots  Magaaine,  and 
this  little  work  may  there&re  be  considered  as  merged  in  that  publi- 
cation. 

Hitherto  the  public  discussion  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Catholic  daims 
has  been  all  on  one  side<»but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  some  conspicuous  Philo-Papists  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  account  of  the  &ith  that  is  in  them— opposed  by  indi- 
viduals, not  certainly  of  inferior  learning  or  respectalulity  to  them* 
selves.  Of  that  discussion,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  accu- 
rate and  authentic  report  will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  New  Scots  Magaaine— and  this,  we  presume,  will  dow  the  msni- 
festations  of  public  opinion  which  Edinburgh  has  given  Ibrth  upon 
this  interesting  and  momentous  occasion. 

Edinbmrgh,  ftSik  M^srek,  1829. 
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ARGUMENTS. 


The  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  a  participation  of  Political  power  in  the  British  State, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  it  is  evident  that  much  misapprehension  prevails  in 
this  country,  with  respect  to  the  general  tenets  and  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  the  Claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  together  with  the  principles  and  rights 
of  the  Protestants,  should  be  gravely  and  impartially 
brought  before  the  public ;  not  with  any  party  views,  nor 
in  the  spirit  of  personal  hostility,  but  of  moderation  and 
good  will ;  to  show  whether  their  Claims  can  be  conceded 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  this  Protestant  State. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  worship  God  agreeable  to  the  die 
tates  of  their  own  conscience ;  and  that  they  should  be 
amply  secured  in  the  fidl  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
privileges ;  and  that  they  should  have  the  same  security 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  and  in  the 
descent  of  that  poperty  to  their  posterity,  as  any  othert 
of  his  Majesty^s  sutgects.    All  this  they  enjoy  in  the 


most  absolute  degree ;  and  they  are  so  oonscious  of  this^ 
that  in  their  petitions  to  Parliament  they  have  not  uttered 
a  single  complaint  upon  any  of  those  sulgects.* 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  should  obtain  their  Claims  under 
the  name  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  this  demand  would 
inyolve  the  grant  of  the  most  extensive  Political  Power. 
The  attainment  of  this  olgect  would  enable  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament ;  to  become  Privy  Counsellors  to  the  King;  to 
possess  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  to 
exercise  all  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  England,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
whether  in  Church  or  State ;  and  indeed  to  fill  the  Throne 
itself,  should  the  Crown  descend  to  a  person  of  the  Roman 
CathoKc  religion. 

With  regard  to  rendering  the  Roman  Catholics  eligible 
to  further  Political  Powevy  the  wisdom  of  that  measure 
principally  depends  upon  its  ewpediency^  and  the  degree 
of  safety  to  the  State  with  which  it  can  be  granted. 

The  Protestant  ReUgum^  (under  God,)  is  the  great 
security  of  the  public  happiness  and  welfiure  of  this  coun- 
try ;  for,  as  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  have  orif^nated 
in,  and  been  preserved  by,  a  Protestant  Establishment^ 
it  appears  that  those  invaluable  blessings  will  flourish  with 
its  prosperity,  and  decline  with  its  decay*  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  ancestors  who  have  asserted  and  estab- 
lished those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  security,  pros- 
perity, and  renown  of  this  Empire,  to  exclude  Roman 
Catholics  from  its  Government. 

It  has  been  declared  by  that  Greai  Charter  of  our  civil 

*  1  wooM  inquire,  Does  any  Coontry  nnder  the  eomplete  in* 
fluenoe  of  the  Pope  of  Roroe»  grant  such  privfleges  to  die  Protest- 
ants P  This  requires  no  aniwer. 
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fiberties,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  «'  That  it  had  been  found  by 
experience,  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Protestant  Kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince, 
or  by  any  King  or  Queen  manying  a  Papist ;  therefore 
ercry  person  professing  the  Popish  religion,  or  who  should 
marry  a  Papist,  should  be  excluded  from,  and  be  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  Government  of  this  Realm,  and  of  Ire- 
land.^ And  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement,  which  have  so 
happily  secured  the  crown  of  these  Realms  to  his  Majesty 
and  his  august  famUy,  it  is  declared,  that  the  succession 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  Line,  is  for  the  happiness 
of  the  nation,  and  the  security  of  our  religion ;  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  Acts,  <*  The  safety  of  his  Ma- 
jesty'^8  Person  and  Government ;  the  continuance  of  the 
Monarchy  of  England ;  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
Religion ;  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established;  the  security  of  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  future  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  Kingdom,  do  (under  God)  entirely 
depend.^ 

Since  the  period  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  about  which 
time  those  Acts  of  the  Legislature  were  passed,  we  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  character  and  features  of  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  can  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  the  pinciples  upon  which  those  salu- 
tary Acts  were  founded ;  or  which  have  at  any  time  hither- 
to rendered  it  expedienf  or  safe  to  abrogate  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  a  difierent  policy  would  be  full 
of  danger,  and  might  end  in  thcf*  subversion  of  the  civil 
and  reli^ous  liberties  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  our  Protestant  Establishment. 

We  have  not  yet  witnessed  any  fiivourable  alteration  or 
amelioration  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 


indeed  we  are  taught  not  to  consider  any  sach  change  at 
present  as  at  all  probable.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  beat 
stated  by  a  imter  (Mr.  Flowden)  of  that  persuasion,  of 
considerable  authority,  that  **  If  any  one  pretends  to  m^ 
Hnuate^  that  the  modem  Roman  Catholics  dijffer  in  one 
iota  from  their  ancestorSy  he  either  deceives  himself  or 
wishes  to  deceive  others^  What  their  ancestors  were  we 
well  know;  and  what  themselves  are,  they  thus  uodis- 
guisedly  proclaim.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  see  that 
we  have  no  more  to  expect  from  Roman  Catholic  ascend- 
ancy than  our  forefathers  actually  found :  and  we  have 
only  to  look  back  through  the  history  of  these  Realms, 
to  see  what  may  be  expected  by  Protestants  from  that 
religion,  which  its  partisans  avow  has  never  changed. 

We  do  not  concdve  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the 
tenets  which  they  hold,  can,  with  safety  to  our  Protestant 
Establishment,  be  admitted  to  further  political  power,  for 
the  following  reasons :— -They  believe  in  the  infaUUbiHiy 
of  their  General  CouncUsy  the  influence  of  which  may 
be  revived  in  this  coimtry.  The  power  of  the  Romish 
Church  operates  in  a  most  extensive  degree  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Ministers  of  that  religion,  both  in  their 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office,  and  having  the 
strongest  influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  people,  which 
general  Councils  have  declared,  ^^  That  the  decrees  of  a 
General  Cotmcil  are  bindingj  not  only  on  temporal 
Princes,  but  on  the  Pope  himself;  and  are  universaUy 
decisive  in  any  thing  relative  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church,  the  belief  of  doctrine,  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.'' 

The  influence  communicated  by  such  a  decision  as  this^ 
to  any  power  capable  of  influencing  the  Bishops,  Cleigy, 
Gentry,  and.  common  people,  belonging  to  the  Roman 


Catholic  religion,  is  exceeding  great  and  dangerous  to 
any  Protestant  State.  The  following  are  translations  of 
extracts  from  the  decisions  of  different  Councils,  which 
are  in  substance,  ^^That  there  is  no  salvation  out  of 
f^  the  pale  of  the  Romish  communion^'  This  tenet,  if 
true,  would  vuidicate  the  establishment  of  the  Romish 
Inquisition  in  this  country,  and  every  mode  of  torture 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  Infidels  and  Heretics, 
which  they  consider  the  professors  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion to  be. 

They  also  decree,  ^*That  it  is  lawful  for  the  eccksias- 
tical  authorities  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  an  Heretical 
Prince  from  their  aUegiance^  Such  extensions  of  undue 
authority  frequently  occur  in  thehistory  of  Papal  domina- 
tion. Plus  V,  in  1570,  excommunicated  our  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  a  Heitetic,  and  a  favourer  of  Heretics,  and  declared 
her  subjects  absolved  ftom  their  oaths  and  allegiance. 
They  also  decree,  '*  That  any  promise  or  pledge  of  a  tern" 
poral  Sovereign  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  when 
ii  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority.'^ 
On  this  ground  the  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  to  John  Huss  was  violated  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  the  Beformer  suffered  at  the  stake. 

Extracts  from  the  decisions  of  different  Councils  trans- 
lated firom  the  Latin. 

Council  of  Cirtos  in  Numidia,  held  J.  D.  412. 

^<  Whoever  therefore  is  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  notwithstanding  his  conduct  may  be  excel- 
lent in  other  respects,  yet  because  he  is  criminally  dis- 
united from  Christ,  he  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.^ 


8 
CauncU  of  BaM,  held  A.  D.  14S1. 

<<  The  Synod,  being  lawfully  assembled  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  constituting  a  General  Council, 
and  representing  the  Church  Militant,  has  an  imme- 
diate authority  from  Christ,  to  which  all  persons  of 
whatever  degpree,  or  quality  soever,  (the  Papal  dig- 
nity not  excepted,)  are  bound  to  submit  in  things  rela- 
ting to  fisdth,  the  extirpation  of  sdiism,  and  general 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  in  head  and 
members.^* 

Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  1215. 


i< 


If  the  temporal  Lord,  being  required  and  admonished 
by  the  Church,  shall  n^lect  to  purge  his  territories 
from  Heretical  filth,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  by 
the  Metropolitan,  and  his  suffiragan  Bishops.    And 
if  he  neglect  to  offer  satis&ction  within  a  year,  this 
shall  be  signified  to  the  Pope  that  he  may  declare  his 
vassals  to  be  from  thenceforward  discharged  from 
their  fidelity,  and  expose  his  lands  to  be  occupied  by 
Catholics,  who  having  exterminated  the  Heretics, 
may  possess  them  without  any  opposition,  and  keep 
them  in  the  purity  of  the  fiuth.     Taking  care,  never- 
theless, to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Supreme  Lord,  so 
long  as  he  presents  no  obstacle  nor  opposition.    The 
same  law  also  being  enforced  upon  those  who  have  no 
superior  Lord.*" 


Council  of  Constance^  held  A.  D.  1415. 
**  This  present  sacred  Synod  declares,  that  no  safe  conduct 


granted  by  the  Emperor,  Kings,  or  other  secular 
Princes  to  Heretics,  thinking  to  redaim  them  from 
their  errors,  by  whatsoever  bond  they  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  it,  can  or  ought  to 
be  any  bar  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  But  notwithstanding  any  such  safe 
conduct,  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  duly  authorised 
ecclesiastical  judge  to  inquire  into  the  errors  of  such 
persons,  to  institute  a  process  against  them,  and  to 
punish  them  as  justice  shall  require,  if  they  obsti* 
nately  refuse  to  abjure  their  errors ;  even  if  they 
came  to  the  place  where  the  council  or  tribunal  is  held« 
relying  on  the  protection  afforded  by  the  safe  conduct, 
and  would  not  otherwise  have  come  thither :  and  he 
who  hath  promised,  is  no  fiirther  obliged  by  his  pro- 
n^se  provided  he  hath  done  what  he  could."*^ 

From  the  Bull  of  Pope  Phu  F,  eafcommunicaHng 
Queen  Elixabeihj  issued  A.  D.  1570. 

*<  We  declare  the  aforesaid  Elisabeth,  a  Heretic,  and  a 
fiivourer  of  Heretics,  and  for  that  cause  deprived  of 
her  pretended  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity, 
and  privilege  whatsoever,  and  all  her  subjects,  of 
whatever  rank,  absolved  for  ever  from  dieir  oaths, 
and  from  all  subjection,  allegiance,  and  obedience  to 
her.^ 
We  therefore  contend  that  the  members  of  the  Romish 
Church  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  political  power  tn  any 
Protestant  State,  on  account  of  their  received  and  ac- 
knowledged doctrines  contained  in  their  general  Councils. 
The  fourth  Lateran  Council  decrees  in  express  terms,  that 
all  the  subjects  of  a  Prince  excommunicated  for  Heresy, 
are  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  such  Prince  is 
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deposed,  and  his  dominions  transferred  to  such  Catholic 
potentate  as  may  be  able  to  seize  on  them.  The  decrees 
of  this  Council  are  specially  recognized,  acknowledged,  and 
confirmed,  by  the  subsequent  general  Councils  of  Basil, 
Constance,  and  Trent  They  are  warranted  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Romish  Divines  to  be  of  infallible 
authority,  in  points  of  doctrine  and  morals.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Church  of 
Home  will  never  pretondto  excommunicate  the  Sovereign 
of  this  nation.  We  reply,  this  has  been  repeatedly  done 
m  various  forms:  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  Bull 
pronounced  yearly  at  Rome,  on  Thursday  in  Passion 
Week,  in  which  we  find  the  following  passage,  ^^  We 
excommunicate  and  curse  all  Hussites,  Wickliffites,  Lu- 
therans, Zuinglians,  Calvinists,  Huguenots,  and  Heretics ; 
and  whoever  shall  receive,  defend,  or  fovour  them.^  It 
requires  no  great  share  of  penetration  to  perceive  from 
this  passage  the  irreconcileable  difficulty  of  being  a  good 
Papist,  and  a  good  subject  of  a  Protestant  Sovereign. 
The  decrees  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  enjoin  the 
utter  ewHrpation  of  Heretiea  ;  (that  is,  all  Protestants,) 
ami  the  dethronement  of  Heretical  Sovereigns,  and  all 
others,  who  either  refuse  or  neglect  to  purge  their  donuU 
mtms  of  them.  The  same  Council  decrees,  that  all  en- 
gagemente  entered  into  with  Heretics j  though  sanctioned 
by  oath,  are  nullities  in  themselves. 

Would  it  not  therefore  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  consistently  swear 
allegiance  and  fideli^  to  King  George,  as  long  as  he 
professeth  a  heterodox  religion?  Whereas,  the  same 
Roman  Catholic,  if  consistent  with  his  principles,  ought 
instantly  to  algure  the  very  King  to  whom  he  had  before 
sworn  allqpance :— These  are  the  very  principles  on 
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which  the  Ronuuiists  acted^  when  Genend  Huiid)ert  made 
good  his  landing  in  the  county  of  Mayo  in  Iieland,  in 
August,  1798.  Pieviouflly  to  this  expected  eyent»  having 
completed  their  anangements  for  rebellion,  the  Piiests 
and  thdr  congregations  were  eager  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  better  to  conceal  their  tseasonous  designsy 
and  put  the  Protestants  cff  thar  guard.  The  magistratea 
accordingly  attended  their  places  of  worship,  and  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  administered  the  oath  of  all^ianceon 
the  Sabbath  day,  beginning  with  the  Priests  at  the  altar. 
But  the  landing  of  the  French  was  their  signal  for  rising, 
and  these  very  PrieaUj  and  their  congregations,  regardless 
of  their  oaths,  rushed  to  the  standard  of  our  enony,  and 
took  up  arms  against  their  rightful  Sovereign,  and  their 
country. 

Again,  I  contend,  that  those  who  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  Priestly  absohtUan,  can  give  no  securi^. 
for  allegiance  to  any  Protestant  Government.  Oaths  of 
allegiance  are  no  security  at  all,  they  are  lighter  than  air, 
while  Bishops  and  Priests  can  absolve  them  firom  the 
crimes  of  Perjury,  Murder,  and  High  Treason.  They 
are  therefore  dangerous  sulgects  in  a  Protestant  State,  and 
should  not  be  admitted  to  political  power. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  will  take  a  short  eztxact  from  Mr. 
George  Taylor's  account  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  County 
of  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798. — *^  In  the.be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1798,  it  was  observed  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  chapels.  Every 
day  mass  was  odebtated  through  most  part  of  the  country ; 
whereas,  formerly  it  was  chiefly  observed  only  on  the 
Sabbath  dtiy.'"  Several  ^mptoms  of  Rebellion  appearing^ 
*^  the  Earl  of  Mount-Norris  was  very  apprehensive  that 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal,  rode,  accompanied  by 
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some  gentlemen,  to  the  neighhouring  chapels,  and  expos- 
tulated with  them  on  the  unreasonableness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. His  Lordship  intreated  them  to  surrender  the 
weapons  of  their  Rebellion,  and  invited  them  to  come  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  all  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  accord- 
ingly assembled,  headed  by  their  respective  Priests,  and 
his  Lordship  administered  to  them  the  oath  ;^  which  oath 
was  as  follows :  *<  I  do  hereby  declare,  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  and,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  His  Majesty  King  George 
III.,  and  to  the  succession  of  his  iGimily  to  the  throne; 
that  I  will  support  and  maintain  the  constitution,  as  by 
law  established ;  that  I  am  not  a  united  Irishman,  and 
that  I  will  never  take  the  united  Irishman's  oath ;  that  I 
am  bound  by  every  obligation  human  and  divine,  to  give 
every  information  in  my  power,  to  prevent  tumult  and 
disorder ;  that  I  will  neither  aid  nor  assist  the  enemies  of 
my  King  and  Country,  and  that  I  will  give  up  all  sorts 
of  arms  in  my  possession ;  all  the  above,  I  voluntarily 
swear ;  so  help  me  God,  and  my  Redeemer.^  This  oath 
was  printed,  and  given  to  each  person  that  was  sworn,  and 
a  certificate  was  written  on  the  bottom  of  it,  as  fdlows : 

<<  The  above  oath  was  taken,  this  19th  day  of  January, 
1798,  before  me,  by  A.  B. 

"  Mount  Norris.'" 

<*  The  different  parishes  were  now  perf)N;tly  secure; 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  from  all  suspicion,  after  the  Priests 
and  people  had  taken  such  a  Unding  oath ;  the  disaffected 
now  became  busy,  in  making  every  necessary  preparation, 
in  appointing  their  captains,  lieutenants,  and  seijeants ; 
in  procuring  and  concealing  fire  arms  and  ammunition ;  in 
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swenring  sacb  $a  were  not  already  initiated  among  them; 
in  manufacturing  pikes^  and  planning  their  different  ap- 
pointments. These  proceedings  again  alarmed  the  magi* 
strates,  it  was  too  notorious  not  to  be  observed;  the  country 
wore  so  serious  an  appeannce,  that,  on  application  by  the 
magistrates  to  government,  eighteen  parishes  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  to  that 
effect^  These  parishes  soon  broke  out  into  actual  RebeU 
lion;  so  that  we  may  see  no  confidence  can  be  given  to  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Priests,  or 
people:  indeed  this  can  scarcely  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  oath  taken  by  every  Roman  Catholic  Bishap> 
which  will  cast  additional  light  upon  this  subject :  it  is^ 
**  I  N.  from  this  time  forward,  will  be  fidthfiil  and  obe- 
dient to  my  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  eucoeeeors.  The 
counseb  with  which  they  trust  me,  I  will  not  disclose  to 
onymofiytothehurtof  thePopeor  his«iicoe8sor«.  I  will 
assist  them  to  retain  the  Popedom  and  the  Royalties  of 
St  Peter,  against  aUmen\  1  will  carefully  preserve, cfo* 
fendj  and  promote  the  rights^  honowrSj  prwUegeej  and 
auikoriiy  of  the  Pope  ;  I  wiUnotbein  any  counsel,  deed, 
or  treaty,  in  which  any  thing  pngudidal  to  the  person, 
rig^  or  power  of  the  Pope  is  contrived;  and,  if  I  shall 
know  any  such  thing  treated  of  by  any  person  whomso* 
ever,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  hinder  them,  and 
with  all  possible  speed  signify  them  to  the  Pope.  I  wiU 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  observe  the  Pope^s  commands, 
and  make  others  observe  them.  I  will  impugn  and  pef'^ 
eecuie  HereUcSt  and  Rtbeh^  to  my  Lord  the  Pope^  ^c. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  will  be  fidthfid  to  this  sdann  oath  of 
all^iance  to  the  Pope  and  hie  euoceseore ;  and  as  the 
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Ronuni  Catholic  Priests  are  completely  nnder  the  influence 
of  their  Bidiops,  and  the  people  under  the  Priests,  they 
can  give  no  security  for  their  aQegiance  to  any  Protestant 
Croremment,  whom  they  denominate  HereHca. 

I  will  quote  the  sensible  remarks  of  the  highly  intel- 
ligent Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  this  point, 
May,  14, 1813;  viz.— <'  As  to  oaiks.—I  do  not  think 
they  are  to  be  imderralned ;  but  they  cannot  be  accepted 
without  some  discrimination.  Upon  enlightened  and 
honourable  minds,  I  do  not  doubt  their  obligatory  force. 
It  however  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  are  in  a 
state  of  darkness,  and  of  absolute  subjugation  to  the 
priesthood.  Of  the  particular  structore  of  these  oaths,  I 
shall  not  now  ent^  into  discussion ; — But,  that  they  are 
BOt  entirdy  to  be  relied  upon,  is  apparent  by  the  very 
conduct  of  the  ftiends  of  the  Bill,  and  by  the  necessity 
they  have  Mt  of  superadding  regulations  to  enforce  the 
same  purposes.  We  must  bear  in  mind  by  whom  these 
oaths  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  how  they  have  been  in- 
terpreted. Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  against  the  notorious 
fiiet,  that  die  sovereign  Pontifl;  not  in  ancient  times,  but 
80  lately  as  in  the  year  18099  by  a  solemn  instruction  to 
the  Prelates  of  his  Cliurch,  has  commanded  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ihepaasweooths  which  may  be  taken  and 
the  adhe  oaths  which  may  not  be  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  any  heretical  state ;  and  has  declared,  that 
aU  oaihe  taken  to  the  preftsdiee  of  the  Churchy  ate  null 
ondfHM. 

**  Nor,  Sir,  are  these  doctrines  to  be  found  only  in 
Italy,  it  is  well  known  to  the  honourable  Baronet,  and 
probdUy  many  other  Members  of  this  house,  that  in 
London  also,  and  within  the  last  eight  and  forty  hours, 
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of  the  same  sect  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  a  leading  prekte  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  cifcutaied  through  ihU 
MeiropoUay 

That  the  Mune  persecuting  spifit  and  hatred  of  the 
Protestants  of  former  times  was  also  of  recent  date  is  clearly 
maniftsted  in  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1798 ;  so 
that  we  need  not  go  bade  to  the  massacres  of  the  Protestants 
on  Bartholomew'^s  day  in  France ;  in  Queen  Mary^s  reign 
in  this  country,  nor  the  Irish  massacre  of  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L;  but  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  late 
cool  blooded  massacKs  at  Wezfiird,  and  the  never  to  be  ior- 
gotten  burning  of  one  hundred  and  eighty -four  Protestants 
in  the  bam  of  ScoUabogue  house.  An  extract  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  account  of  tins  horrid  massacre,  is  as  follows  ;-— 
<<  On  the  nioming  of  the  day  in  which  the  action  at  Ross 
ioA  place,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock,  one 
of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  from  the  battle,  came  galloping 
to  ScoUabogue  house,  where  three  hundred  rebels  were 
guarding  the  poor  Protestants,  who  had  been  made  made 
prismiers.  When  he  came  within  hearing,  he  shouted, 
^Destroy  the  prisoners,  destroy  the  prisonens,  our  finends 
are  all  cut  off  at  Koss.^  John  Murphy,  who  was  captain 
of  the  rebel  guard,  told  him  they  should  not  witiiout 
written  orders  fiom  the  Generd.  About  an  hour  after 
another  messenger  arrived,  proclaiming,  *  Our  friends  are 
all  destroyed;  murder  all  the  prisoners.'*  Murphy  made 
Urn  the  same  answer.  About  ten  o^dook,  a  third  express 
arrived,  running  on  feot,  crying,  <  The  prieet  has  sent 
orders  to  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death.^ 

^'Immediately  the  rebel  guard  stripped  off  their  coats, 
and  prepared  ibr  murdering  the  prisoners,  as  delibenCely 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  their  daily  employment. 
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After  flaying  their  ubuaI  prayers,  crosniig  and  bleanng 
themselyes,  they  divided  themselyefl  into  two  parties ;  one 
to  massacre  those  in  the  dwelling-house,  the  other,  those 
that  were  confined  in  the  bam.  They  hauled  out  thirty- 
seven  from  the  dwelling  house,  and  were  shooting  them, 
while  the  other  division  surrounded  the  bam  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner,  placed  ladders  against  the  walls  to 
stand  on,  and  set  it  on  fire  all  round  about  The  poor 
Protestants  within,  with  the  most  lamentable  cries,  in- 
treated  for  mercy,  and  pressing  forward  to  the  back  door, 
caught  hold  of  it  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  out 
The  rebels  however,  crowding  to  that  door,  stabbed,  cut, 
and  mangled  their  hands  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  that 
for  some  time  they  were  prevented.  **  At  length  the 
weight  of  the  people  behind,  pressing  on  theb  manglec! 
friends  in  front,  made  the  door  give  way;  but  the  merciless 
rebels,  as  the  poor  Protestants  rushed  out,  thrust  them 
in  again  with  their  pikes,  while  others  were  busy  in  tying 
bundles  of  straw,  and  cast  them  into  the  bam,  to  increase 
the  fire  and  the  pains  of  those  innocent  sufferers.  During 
the  horrid  scene,  some  of  the  rdbels  were  loading  and  fixing 
in  upon  them,  while  others  were  wantonly  piercing  their 
burning  bodies  with  their  spikes.  This  was  a  mercy, 
though  not  intended  as  such,  as  it  put  a  speedy  period  to 
their  miseries;  or,  if  it  were  so  intended,  it  oidy  coofixma 
the  language  of  Scripture,  '  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel.'*  ^ 

On  Saturday  the  9th  of  June,  there  were  184  skeletons 
cleared  out  of  the  bam,  thrown  into  a  ditch  near  the  place^ 
and  slightly  covered  with  day. 

The  next  morning,  Bagnel  Harvey  (a  professed  Pro- 
testant General,  who  had  joined  the  rebels)  was  in  the 
greatest  anguish  of  mind;  when  he  beheld  the  awfbl  scene. 
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he  tamed  fironi  it  with  hoiror,  wrung  his  hands,  told  them, 
'*  There  were  as  innocent  people  there,  as  ever  were  bom, 
and  their  conquests  for  liberty  were  at  an  end.*"  He  spoke 
to  a  friend  he  happened  to  fall  in  with,  of  his  own  situa- 
tion.— <<  I  see  now  my  folly  in  embarking  in  this  cause 
with  these  people ;  if  they  succeed,  I  shall  be  murdered 
fay  them;  and  if  they  are  defeated,  I  shall  be  hanged."^ 

He  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevent  their  murdering 
designs,  which  caused  the  Priests  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  just  reflections, 
wiQ  prevent  any  other  professed  Protestant  joining  the 
cause  of  Rebellion,  against  their  lawful  Sovereign  and 
country. — I  know  no  real  Protestants  will,  for  they  are 
tai^ht,  *' To  fear  God  and  honour  the  Eing,^  and  to  ^'pray 
for  Kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  allgodliness  and  honesty.^ 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  Morning 
JdverHaer  of  the  20th  Jan.  1829,  the  Editor  of  which 
popular  Paper  has  always  declared  himself  friendly  to 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  therefore  deserves 
particular  attention : — 

<^  Mr.  O 'Connellys  declaring  at  a  public  meeting  that 
^itwiniidheA  pleasant  thing  to  see  some  five  or  six  of  the 
blood-hounds  (meaning  the  opponents  of  Emancipation) 
marched  off  to  Botuiy  Bay,'— designating  the  same  per- 
sons  as  *a  bloody^  an  infernal^  and  infamotu  faetum^^ — 
from  declaring  their  sole  object  to  be  <  rapinef  plunder^ 
and  assOssinaiion.'*  These  is  no  ground  for  adopting 
sudi  language,  and  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
use  it;  and  if  Mr.  O^Connell  has  the  slightest  wish  to 
represent  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  Pariiament,  (which,  by  the  bye,  we  begin  to 
betieve  he  has  not,)  he  may  depekid  upon  it  he  will  never 
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have  the  h<numr  of  doing  so,  while  he  oontiiiiies  to  adopt 
such  calunmiotts  and  iiritating  language."" 

We  may  now  see  firom  the  above  paxagraph,  what  those 
who  oppose  Emancipation  may  expect  fiom  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  his  adherents,  (if  they  had  the  power,)  whom  he 
denominates  '^  biood-houndSf  an  infernal  and  infamaus 
faction.'^  If  they  are  really  so,  we  think  that  Botany  Bay 
should  not  be  polluted  with  such  infiunous  miscreants, 
and  that  not  only  ^^five  or  9i(V  Uood-hounda^  should  be 
transported,  but  that  five  cnr  six  millions  of  such  should 
be  committed  to  the  flames.  This  would  probably  not 
only  be  ^^a  j^eaaant  thing"^  to  him,  but  probably  also 
would  be  so  to  some  of  his  adherents. 

That  the  Pope  has  the  same  hatred  to  Protestants 
as  formerly,  may  be  seen  by  his  Bull  against  Bible 
Societies. — The  following  is  an  extract  of  his  Bull, 
issued  firom  Rome,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Gneyn,  Primate  61  Poland,  June  S9th,  1816. 

^*  In  our  last  to  you,  we  promised  very  soon  to  return 
an  answer  to  yours ;  in  which  you  have  appealed  to  this 
Holy  See,  in  the  name  also  of  the  other  Bishops  of  Poland, 
respecting  what  are  called  Bible  SodeHee^  and  have 
earnestly  inquired  of  us  what  you  ought  to  do  in  this 
afiair ;  we  have  long  since,  indeed,  wished  to  comply  with 
your  reqpiest,  but  till  this  day  we  could  not  attend  to  your 
solicitation. 

'*  We  hoKoe  been  triUy  shocked  at  tkia  moet  en^ 
deeicey  by  which  the  very  foundaUone  of  reUgiam  are 
undertmned,*  and  having,  because  of  the  great  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject,  convened  fi)r  consultation  our  vene- 
rable brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  our  Holy  Roman  Chuzdb, 
we  have,  with  the  utmost  care  and  solicitude,  delibeimted 
nptm  what  measures  within  the  compass  of  our  Pontifical 
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audiority  are  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  remedy 
and  aboKeh  this  pestilence  as  far  as  passiblei^ — **  and 
Ms  d^Uement  of  the  faiik,  mast  imminently  dangerous 
to  souls^ — to  detect  and  oppose  the  impious  machina-^ 
Hons  of  these  inno/eators;  yet^  in  conformity  with  our 
offkCf  we  again  and  again  exhort  you,  that  whatener 
you  can  achieve  by  power ^  provide  for  by  counselj  or 
^ffhct  by  authority,  you  will  daily  ewecute  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  placing  yourself  as  a  wall  for  the 
house  of  Israel.  For  the  general  good  imperiously  re- 
quires us  to  combine  all  our  means  and  energies  to  frus* 
irate  the  plans  which  are  prepared  by  its  enemies  for 
the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion:  whence  it  becomes 
an  episcopal  duty,  that  you  first  of  all  expose  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  nefarious  scheme,  as  you  already  are  dcnng  so 
admirably,  to  the  view  of  the  faithfid,  and  openly  publish 
the  same, — ^  That  Bibles  printed  by  heretics  are  num- 
bered  among  the  prohibited  books,  agreeable  to  the  Rules 
of  the  Indea ;  (No.  2  and  3 ;)  for  it  is  evident  from 
earperience  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  circulated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  through  the  temerity  of  men,  have 
done  more  harm  than  benefif*  ^ 

It  may  therefore  be  observed,  that  if  all  Protestant 
BiUes,  here  called  *^  Bibles  printed  by  heretics,^  are  for- 
bidden, then  it  becomes  totally  impracticable  for  us  to  hold 
any  friendly  intercourse  with  real  adherents  to  the  Papal 
veUgion ;  for  we  shall  always  be  at  open  war  with  such 
intolerant  principles.  Mr.  Gandolphy,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Pidate,  declares  in  his  printed  sermons,  '*  that  the  Pope 
pconounoes  absolutely  on  the  schismatical  and  heretiod 
duffacter  of  persons,  of  books,  and  writings,  and  that  his 
authority  extends  to  every  part  of  the  Churdi ; — that  a 
Cadiolic  finds  no  more  difficulty  in  assenting  to  any  truth 
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the  Churcli  propoaes  to  him  as  an  article  of  fiath»  than 
he  would  in  admitting  the  oral  testimony  of  God  him* 
8^; — ^that  this  is  a  submission  which  the  Church  re» 
quires  of  all  her  children ;  and  thi^  the  living  authority 
of  her  Bishops  is  the  role  of  doctrine.'"  While  these 
things  are  so,  what  peace  and  harmony  can  be  andcipated 
firom  a  merely  ewtemal  union  of  RcHuan  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  one  legislative  body?  The  Protestants 
are  still  hated  and  shunned  as  schismatics,  heretics,  and 
infectious  enemies;  our  ordinations  are  stiU  considered 
of  no  avail,  authority,  or  effect  whatever ;  our  Prelates 
are  not  even  called  Bishops,  nor  our  Clergy  and  other 
Ministers  deemed  true  Ministers  of  Christ^s  Church; 
in  short,  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  any  of  them,  and 
the  toleration  of  them  is  not  to  be  allowed  when  it  can  be 
prevented. 

It  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Eenyon,  that  fiirther  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  absolutely  inadmissible.  *^  If,^  says  he, 
^  the  day  of  trial  should  ever  arrive,  and  the  motives 
influencing  those  who  profess  Popery  are  called  into 
action,  either  by  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  cause,  the  safety 
of  the  throne  and  constitution  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
strong  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  subjects.  If  the 
principle  of  Protestant  union  in  Church  and  State  were 
abandcmed,  (which  I  insist  the  gnmting  of  power,  legia> 
lative  or  military,  to  the  Romanists,  would  essentially 
destroy,)  it  is  impossible  to  see  on  what  it  b  that  any 
title  to  the  throne  would  remain  to  the  house  of  Bnms- 
Let  those  who  doubt  on  the  admissibility  of  the 
to  power,  seriously  consider  this.  On  the 
whole  it  iqppears  very  evident,  that  a  oonsdentaous  ad* 
hemioe  to  an  oalh,  originally  required  of  the  Sovenign, 
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as  a  further  security  to  the  English  Constitutiou,  might 
ever  remain  essentially  Protestant  in  Church  and  State, 
requires  an  absolute  denial  on  his  part,  to  any  further 
demands  which  may  be  made  for  concessions  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  If  the  Parliament  will  not  do  its  duty, 
it  is  for  the  Sovereign ;  be  it  asserted  with  deference  and 
humility,  that  he  is  still  not  absolved  from  his  engage- 
ment, but  is  bound  by  every  tie  to  bis  family,  his  country, 
and  his  Grod,  to  maintain  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  an  en- 
gagement by  which  he  holds  his  throne.  And  may  the 
general  sentim^t  of  the  country  be  ever  asserted,  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  happy  constitution,  as,  blessed  be 
God,  it  has  been  by  our  present  venerable  and  beloved 
Mpnarch  1 ""  He  fiurther  says,  *^  It  is  to  be  considered 
what  effect  in  point  of  principle  would  be  produced,  by 
allowing  the  arguments  to  prevail  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claims  are  supported.  It  would  at  once  be 
allowing,  that  all  Officers  under  the  Crown,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  may  be  of  that  very  religion  which,  at 
the  Revolution,  none  could  be;  it  would  enable  the 
King,  if  Papistically  inclined,  instantly,  with  lawfiil 
means,  to  change  the  Coronation  Oath  and  the  laws,  and 
himself  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion; and  to  do  this  by  the  immediate  power  of  the 
State.  Would  it  then  be  said  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  an  Establishment?  Supposing  the  provision 
for  the  Cleigy  to  continue  unimpaired,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  no  longer  called  Protestant,  nor  could  the 
unioiL  of  Church  and  State,  and  succession  in  the  Pro- 
testant line,  those  grand  characteriBtic  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  any  longer  ezist.'^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  all  that  is  dear  to  Pro- 
testants in  the  Constitution,  would  be  at  stake.    No 
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(^her  saints^  as  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are 
supersHHouSj  idolatrousj  and  damnable.'^  If  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Claims  are  admitted,  this  Test  Act  must 
be  repealed,  which  in  effect  would  be  to  acknowledge  that 
our  forefathers  were  entirely  mistaken, — ^that  .those  acts 
of  worship  are  not  idolatrous  and  damnable,  but  conso- 
nant to  the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which,  in 
fiust,  would  be  to  declare  that  this  was  no  longer  a  Pro- 
testant  Government.  If  any,  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  should  take  the  Test  Oath,  to  be 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  either  renounces 
entirely  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  else  he 
commits  the  grossest  act  of  perjury;  which,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  observes,  *'the  impiety  of  men's  taking  oaths 
against  their  consciences,  and  in  hopes  to  compensate  for 
this,  is  of  so  monstrous  a  nature,  that  our  language  does 
not  afford  words  Uack  enough  to  set  out  its  deformity.'" 

To  conclude. — It  appears  to  us,  that  to  grant  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claims,  until  they  have  renounced  for 
ever  their  aUegiance  and  vassalage  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
would  be  of  fittal  consequences  to  the  welfare  of  this  na. 
tion,  and  might,  (though  God  forbid !)  be  the  distant 
means  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  Protestants  from 
the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick. 
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STRICTURES,  &c 


AT  the  present  time,  when  bold  asgertion  and  spe- 
cioos  representation  seem  to  have  nsarped,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  place  of  solid  and  legitimate  argnment, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  principles  should  be  advanced, 
subversive  of  our  dearest  institations,  and  destructive  of 
our  best  and  most  lasting  interests.  Of  this  number  is 
the  one,  that  no  rdigums  opinions  can  form  a  just  and 
sufficient  ground  of  exclusion  from  civil  offices  ;  a  principle 
which  directly  strikes  at  the  connexion  at  present  subsist- 
ing between  Church  and  State,  and  tends  completely  to 
overthrow  our  present  Protestant  Establishment. 

In  examining  into  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  originates  in,  and  depends 
open  another  of  a  similar  character  ;  viz.  that  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  political  and  legislative 
power  are  wholly  independent  of  religious  sentiment.  This 
proposition  I  must  plainly  and  decidedly  negative.  It  is 
very  evident  that  no  person  can  be  properly  qualified  to 
administer  and  enact  laws,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
and  embrace  the  grand  principles  upon  which  all  good 
laws  are  founded  ;  and  accordingly,  if  by  any  individual 
religions  sentiments  are  imbibed,  in  direct  repugnance 
to  these  principles,  they  must  necessarily  disqualify  that 
individual  for  the  possession  of  legislative  authority. 
Again,  no  person  can  be  properly  qualified  to  administer 
and  enact  laws,  who  has  not  a  proper  respect  for  the 
trne  objects  of  legislation  ;  and  accordingly,  if  by  any 
individual  religious  sentiments  are  imbibed,  inconsistent 
with  a  just  regard  for  these  objects,  they  must  necessarily 
disqualify  that  individual  for  the  possession  of  legislative 
anthority.  Nor  is  it  an  impossible  or  an  improbable  thing, 
that  religious  sentiments  of  the  character  and  tendency 
we  have  mentioned,  should  be  entertained ;   so  far  from 


it,  that  they  are  now  actaally  entertained,  and  actnally 
carried  forth  into  operation.  Not  to  specify  other  instances 
of  minor  importance,  we  refer  at  once  to  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whose  claims  of  political  power  these 
remarks  are  particularly  intended  to  be  applied.  What, 
we  ask,  is  the  great  principle,  upon  which  all  eqnitable 
and  nsefal  laws  are  founded,  but  this  requisition  of  the 
moral  law,  '*  Thoa  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself?*" 
And  what  is  the  great  object  of  all  equitable  and  useful 
laws,  but  the  promotion  of  the  real  good  of  the  whole 
community,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  real  good  of 
the  several  individuals  composing  it?  Now  it  is  evidently 
the  case,  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion require  of  its  adherents,  such  a  regard  and  affection 
for  ihe  interest  of  their  Church,  as  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  concern  for  the  true  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
individuals  differing  from  her  in  opinion.  If  solemn 
declarations  mean  any  thing,  every  true  Papist  is  bound 
to  prefer  the  interest  of  the  Church,  to  all  other  objects, 
and  to  sacrifice  to  its  accomplishment,  not  only  the  tender 
feelings  of  our  nature,  but  even  the  claims  of  good  faith, 
and  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath.  The  conclusion 
then,  is  simple  and  certain,  that  every  person  attached 
to  the  principles  of  Popery,  is,  in  virtue  of  those  prin- 
ciples, an  unfit  person  to  legislate  for  any  but  determined 
Papists.  That  there  are  many  praiseworthy  and  excellent 
individuals  professing  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
we  gladly  concede ;  but  if  some  are  happily  inconsistent 
in  their  profession,  there  are  others,  very  many  others, 
who  feel  and  act  according  to  their  avowed  opinions.  Iiet 
not  Protestants  then,  in  the  exercise  of  a  vain  and  foolish 
liberality,  remove  the  necessary  political  restrictions  from 
a  system,  which  would,  by  its  exclusive  operation,  under- 
mine the  first  principles,  and  defeat  the  object  of  legal 
authority. 


If  it  be  said  in  reply,  *  that  every  class  of  men  compre- 
hended in  a  State,  has  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
take  a  share  in  the  legislation  of  that  State,  and  that  this 
right  cannot  be  affected  by  any  peculiarity  of  religious 
sentiment/  we  appeal  to  the  grand  object  of  civil  asso- 
ciations,  and  of  all  good  civil  enactments.     \(^at  is  this 
object?    Evidently,    as  before  stated,    the  advancement 
of  the  real  welfare  of  the  community  in  general.    When, 
indeed,    it  can  be  done,   the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
private  individuals  should  be  consulted  by  the  legislator ; 
bat  if,  in  any  case,  private  interests  clash  with  those  of 
(he  public,   the  former  must  be  unhesitatingly  sacrificed 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  latter.     On  the  same  principle, 
if,  after  the  formation  of  a  community,  it  be  found  neces- 
sary for  tbe  good  of  the  large  majority  of  the  people, 
that  civil  disabilities  should  be  imposed  on  certain  descrip- 
tions of  individuals,  it  is  plain  that  such  civil  disabilities 
ought,  in  justice,  to  be  imposed.     Now  this  is  precisely 
the  case  in  the  instance  under  consideration.     It  is  unde- 
oiable  that  the  g^eat  majority  of  the  people  of  these  realms 
sre  Protestants ;  it  is  also  a  truth,  not  only  manifest  from 
reason,     but  expressly   confirmed    by    experience,     that 
Roman  Catholics  are  unfit  persons  to  legislate  for  Pro« 
testants  ;  and  we  are  therefore,  fully  justified,  in  refusing 
to  admit  them  to  political  and  legislative  authority.     Every 
thing  indeed,  short  of  this  admission,  should  be  conceded 
to  them ;  more  especially  should  they  be,  as  at  present, 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  full  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
bat  until  the  principles  of  this  religion  are  changed,  or 
until  the  great  body  of  the  people  become  Catholics,  they 
can  have  no  title  to  exercise  power  over  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 

The  argumentation  above  advanced,  may  be  abundantly 
strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a  Protestant 
Established   Church,   and    of  a  connexion   between  this 
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Chorch  and  the  State.  This  we  argoe  from  the  fonndation 
and  peculiar  nature  of  all  good  civil  laws.  The  Infidel  will 
perhaps  refer  all  civil  enactments  to  the  mere  determina- 
tions of  man,  and  will  consider  that  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  on  which  they  are  grounded,  are  the  mere 
ofispring  of  the  human  understanding.  But  not  so  the 
Christian.  He  acknowledges  a  moral  law,  given  by  God 
to  man  ;  he  acknowledges  that  the  real  and  essential 
distinction  of  rectitndo  and  impropriety,  are  to  be  found 
only  in  that  one  standard  of  moral  purity,  furnished  in 
the  Volume  of  Inspiration:  ''Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sonU  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength :  And  tboo 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  From  moral  law 
has  sprung  civil  law:  and  all  just  and  proper  civil 
regulations  are  only  developements  of  the  principle, 
**  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  yoQ."  No  person  then,  who  does  not  recognise  the 
obligations  of  moral  law,  in  its  full  extent,  can  be  a 
proper  conservator  of  civil  law;  nor  can  any  person  of 
this  description  yield  an  obedience,  every  way  proper 
and  upon  principle,  to  the  requisitions  of  civil  law. 
On  this  ground  it  is,  viz :  that  the  possession  of  Chris* 
tian  sentiment,  at  least  so  far  as  the  obligations  of  moral 
law  are  concerned,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  really  good 
and  useful  subject,  that  we  plead  for  the  existence  of 
a  Protestant  National  Church,  and  advocate  a  connexion 
between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 
Without  these,  what  guarantee  could  we  have,  for  the 
general  diffusion,  throughout  the  land,  of  sound  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  and  the  constant  inculcation  of  trne 
religious  principles  and  dispositions  I  Without  these,  how 
could  a  system  for  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects 
be  properly  supported,  and  folly  preserved  against  the 
inroads  of   its    secret    or    open    enemies?    That    these 


institutioBs,   like  all  others  of   merely  haman  invention, 
may   be  abused,    and  in  some  few  cases,    destructively 
perverted,    we  are  ready   to  admit;    that  the  regalation 
of  them  is  not    wholly  free    from  inconveniences,    and 
even  improprieties,    we  are  also  prepared   to   concede ; 
bat  still  we  must  contend,    that    they  are    founded    in 
principles,    which  will  bear   the   test    of  eternal    truth, 
and  that  when  properly  regulated  and  applied,    they  are 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. — Allowing  then, 
that  there  should  exist  in   this    country,    a    Protestant 
Established   Church,    with    which    the    State    should   be 
connected,   we  cannot  but  infer,   that  no  person  is  pro- 
perly   qualified   to     exercise    political    or    legal    power 
within    these  realms,    who    does    not    acknowledge    the 
propriety  of  these    institutions,    and  is  not    determined 
to  support  them.      A  simple  indifibrence   to    them,    in 
the   case  of  any  individual,    is  evidently  insufficient  to 
render  him  fit  for  the  possession  of  oflices,    in  which  it 
will   be  his  duty  to  guard  and  to  maintain  them  :   and 
how  then  can  we  be  justified,  in  delegating  situations  of 
high  power  and  trust  to  persons,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
religious  sentiments  and  connexions,  must,  or  at  least  may, 
be  disposed  to  ii^re  or  subvert  them  ?    It  is  very  possible 
that    exceptions    may  be  made  in    a  scheme  of  Roman 
Catholic   relief,    which  have  for    their  professed   object, 
the  prevention  of  all  interference,  on  the  part  of  Papists, 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  where 
can  he  found  securities,    full   and   valid  securities,    that 
these  exceptions  shall  be  complied  with  and  continued  ? 
If  modem  Roman  Catholics  are  really  what  they  profess 
to  be ;  if  they  entertain  the  grand  principles,  upon  which 
the  institutions,  professions,    and  claims  of  their  church 
are  founded ;  if  they  view  her  as  the  true,  the  only  true 
Christian  church,   as  the  peculiarly  favored  of  God,  and 
as  that  which  must,  sooner  or  later,   universally  prevail 
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and  trinmph ;  must  they,  not,  in  the  very  natnre  of  things, 
regard  her  welfare,  not  only  to  the  exclusion  of  all  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  bat  even 
to  the  prejudice,  the  direct  injury  of  that  Establishment  I 
The  opposite  line  of  conduct  would  be,  in  them,  wholly 
inexplicable  and  unnatural ;  and,  if  not  adopted  for  the 
furtherance  of  private  and  secret  designs,  would  imply 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  principles  of  their  religious 
system.  We*  cannot  then,  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation, and  the  full  support  of  our  National  Church 
Establishment,  extend  to  Roman  Catholics  such  official 
situations,  as  may,  in  the  least  degree,  aflTect  its  welfare 
or  its  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed,  that  now,  if  ever, 
should  Protestant  Christians  of  all  denominations,  beware 
of  those  Infidel  maxims,  which,  insidiously  arraying 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  ''  Civil  and  Religiooi 
Liberty,"  tend  to  the  introduction  of  a  licentiousness, 
inconsistent  with  religious  principle,  and  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  any  civil  community.  And  whilst 
they  are  on  their  guard  against  these  maxims,  let  them 
also  earnestly  endeavour  to  diffuse  real  scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  to  promote  truly  Christian  dispositions,  that 
so  '  the  march  of  intellect  *  may  subserve  to  the  advance 
of  right  feeling,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  our  land, 
thus  accompanied  by  increased  moral  worth,  may  augment 
its  reward,    and  not  enhance  its  punishment. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims^ 
it. is  evident  that  much  misconception  still  exists 
aa  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question.  In  a  case 
where  so  many  conflicting  interests  are  brought 
into  collision^  and  on  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  amidst  considerable  animosity  and 
great  excitement^  it  is  not  surprising  that  party 
feeling  should  have  given  birth  to  much  vague 
assertion,  and  that  many  ^n  argument^  which 
would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  should 
have  passed  as  current  And  it  is  a  conviction 
that  such  is  the  case  with  many  of  those,  which 
we  see  most  frequently  urged  as  the  grounds  of 
complying  with  the  loud  and  reiterated  demands 


of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  which  has  led  to 
the  present  examination  of  their  validity. 

To  proceed  then,  without  further  preface,  to  the 
proposed  investigation^  we  may  class  the  argu- 
ments^ by  which  the  Catholic  Claims  are  generally 
supported,  under  two  heads; — first,  we  will  ex- 
amine those  which  turn  upon  their  justice,  and 
which  consequently  would  place  compliance  on 
the  footing  of  a  duty;  and  afterwards^  those  which 
turn  upon  the  expediency  of  concession,  and  urge 
us  to  comply  from  motives  of  interest.     Before, 
however,  we  commence  this  examination^  it  will 
be  desirable  to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  the 
frequent  accusations  of  intolerance,  which  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics  bring  forward 
against  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  and 
which  these  as  earnestly  assert  to  be  unmerited. 
Now  as  both  parties  seem  to  go  upon  a  certain 
vague  and  indefinite  idea  of  toleration,  the  only 
method  of  coming  to  a  right  decision  between 
them  is^  to  state  briefly  what  is  really  the  rule 
which  should  g^ide  us,  in  our  conduct  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us  on  religious  questions^ 
and   thus  to  supply  a  standard  to  which  the 
principles  of  the  anti-Catholics  may  be  referred. 

It  seems  then  to  be  the  opinion  at  least  of  all 
Protestants,  that  the  truth  is  strong  enough  both 


to  defend  and  to  propagate  itself;  and  that  its  cause 
is  most  effectually  advanced,  as  well  as  supported, 
by  allowing  it  to  do  so ;  by  practically  recognizing 
the  maxim^  ^  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit.'* 
Well  aware  of  the  certainty  of  the  feet,  that  error, 
ifleft  to  itself  will  be  dissipated  sooner  than  it  would 
be  by  any  exertion  of  legal  or  coercive  power,  and 
that  man  may  be  convinced  or  instructed  by  ar- 
gument, but  cannot  by  force;  and  also  well 
aware  of  the  evil  and  misery  resulting  from  such 
interference  by  painful  experience,  they  maintain 
the  principle  that  opinion  should  be  left  entirely 
open  to  discussion,  that  argument  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate  means  of  disseminating  truth,  or  eradicating 
error.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  then  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  idea  of  them,  the  not  conforming  to 
this  principle.  Those  are  intolerant  who  would 
punish  their  opponents  for  the  opinions  they  hold ; 
those  are  bigots  who  would  convert  them  by 
force — would  silence  their  arguments  by  intimi- 
dation ;  and  who  would  -retain  their  own  senti- 
ments by  shutting  their  ears  against  fair  argument 
on  flieir  part 

According  to  these  definitions,  any  opponents 
of  emancipation  would  be  chargeable  with  bigotry 
whose  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics 
by  means  of  restrictions  and  disabilities;  whose 
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aim  was  the  restraining  the  free  discussion  of 
those  points  on  which  they  differ  with  ourselves; 
or  of  upholding  their  own  views  by  refiising  to 
hear  what  might  be  said  in  the  way  of  objection 
to  them.  Those  would  also  be  chargeable  with 
intolerance  who  withheld  any  advantages  from 
them^  in  order  to  punish  them  for  entertaining 
opinions  at  variance  with  their  own.  Those  of 
their  opponents^  however^  do  not  seem  justly 
chargeable  with  either^  who  withhold  from  them 
certain  privileges  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling an  attempt  of  this  nature  on  their  part; 
with  the  hope  of  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to 
indulge  their  old^  and^  as  they  conceive^  their 
present  inclination  to  substitute  intimidation  and 
coercion  for  argument^  and  to  uphold  their  reli- 
gious system^  by  preventing  even  those  who 
embrace  it  from  fairly  investigating  the  grounds 
on  which  its  doctrines  rest  Such  men  cannot^ 
in  fairness^  be  termed  bigoted  or  •  intolerant^ 
though^  in  the  opinion  of  many^  they  may  with 
justice  be  said  to  be  under  a  needless  degi:ee  o^ 
alarm — to  be  afraid  where  there  exists  no  solid 
ground  of  apprehension. 

But  still  less  can  those  be  termed  intolerant 
whose  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation  is 
founded  on  a  conviction^  that  an  attack  upon  our 


Church  establishment  in  Ireland  would  imme- 
diately follow  in  the  train  of  that  measure^  and 
would  at  least  be  hastened  and  facilitated^  if  not 
directly  occasioned  by  it.     True^  if  this  attack 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  proye  the 
doctrines  of  that  church  erroneous,  or  its  prac- 
tices unchristian,  he  would  be  a  bigot  who  should 
attempt  to  screen  it  from  that  attack  by  legislative 
provisions ;  for  he  would  by  so  doing  be  opposing 
force  to  argument,  and  bidding  his  opponents  be 
silent  instead  of  refuting  them.    But  the  attack 
which  is  apprehended  is  of  a  description  totally 
diflerent.    It  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
*tum  upon  the  merits  of  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
spective churches,  upon  matters  of  faith,,  or  df 
.practice.    It  consists  purely  in  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  funds  by  which  the  one  is  supported 
.to  the  maintenance  of  the  other,  and  turns  solely 
(as  far  as  its  merits  are  concerned)  upon  conside- 
rations of  justice.     It  is  plain  that  into  such  a 
question  tolerance  and  intolerance  cannot  enter. 
A  man  may  be  unjust  for'  opposing  Catholic 
.emancipation  on  such  grounds — but  he  cannot  be 
a  bigot    A  little  reflection,  however,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  wiU  show  us  that  the 
'Protestant  Church  establishment  in  Ireland  is 
•not  founded  in  injustice. 
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It  has  been  represented  as  a  great  hardship 
on  the  Irish  Catholics^  that,  being  inSnitely  more 
numerous  than  the  Protestants  in  that  part  of 
our  dominions^  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
support  a  Church  establishment  for  the  minority; 
and  should  not  rather  be  put  upon  the  same  foot^ 
ing  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered^  that  in  fact  they  do  not  support  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  For  although 
there  the  Catholics  vastly  out  number  the  Protest- 
ants^ yet  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  last 
very  considerably  exceeds  that  possessed  by  the 
others.  If  we  can  trust  the  Report  ofthe  Com* 
mitteeof  the  Guild  of  Dublin^  the  landed  pro- 
perty is  respectively  as  thirty-one  to  one ;  the 
resident  gentry  in  Dublin^  as  twenty  to  one^ 
nearly ;  the  substantial  traders  nearly  as  four  to 
one.  Without  attending  however  to  the  exact 
proportions^  we  may  observe  generally^  that  it  is 
the  proprietor  and  not  the  occupant  who  pays  the 
tithes.  This  will  be  sufficiently  plain^  if  we  re<- 
fleet  that  the  immediate  result  of  an  abolition  of 
tithes  would  be  an  increase  to  the  same  amount 
in  the  rent.  This  being  the  case  then,  it  is  the 
Protestant  proprietor  who  really  supports  the 
Protestant  Churchy  not  the  Catholic  tenant^  who 
makes^  in  many  instances,  the  money  payment 


(as  (Jus  is  dedacted  from  the  annual  vdae  of  bis 
fiurm;)  nor  the  Catholic  proprietor^  whose  con- 
tribution only  amounts  to  one  part  in  tbirty-two. 
And  when  we  look  to  the  state  of  things  which 
would  arise  if  the  Catholic  Church  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  jNresent;  if  the  Protestants — the 
profeasors  be  it  observed  of  the  religion  of  the 
empire — ^were  to  contribute  thirty-one  parts  out 
of  thirty-two  to  the  support  of  a  rivals  nay^  a 
hostile  establishment^  we  shall  see  how  very 
trifling  is  the  grievance  of  which  .  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  really  to  complain. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  general  ques- 
tton^  luKving,  it  is  hoped^  sufficiently  exposed  the 
groundlessness  of  the  idea  that  an  opponent  to 
emancipation  is  necessarily  intolerant^  and  suffi- 
ciently removed  the  impression  of  hardship  above 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  Catholics  claim  it  as  a  right  not 
as  a  boon^  as  an  act  of  justice  not  of  favour,  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  subjects,  but  of 
political  power.  They  assert  a  right,  not  only  to 
be  governed  fairly  and  impartially,  but  to  govern 
in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.    This  they  do  chiefly  on  two  grounds. 
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Fitst^  they  maintain  that  such  is  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution;  next^  they  bring 
forward  a  promise  that  Emancipation  should  be 
granted.  These  questions  we  will  examine  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact^  that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  political  power^  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution^  and  one 
of  its  most  prominent  features.  It  may  also 
be  readily  shown  that  this  regulation  is  in 
perfect  accordance  and  unison  with  the  gene«> 
ral  tenor  of  the  other  regulations  which  refer 
to  the  same  pointy — the  selection  namely  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  universal 
sufirage  and  uniyersal  eligibility.  We  have  de- 
manded from  voters  that  they  should  have  some 
stake  in  the  country;  and  even  from  the  exercise 
of  this  privilege  there  are  large  and  influential 
bodies  whom,  the  provisions  of  our  statutes  ex* 
elude.  Of  those  from  amongst  whom  the  selec- 
tion is  to  be  made  a  much  larger  stake  is  required ; 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  being  required  in 
freehold  property  from  a  burgess^  and  six  hun- 
dred pounds  from  a  county  member.  The  manu- 
facturing interest^  the  funded  proprietors^  aliensi 


and  idl  daetnbOTS  of  tbe  coinmanity  without  S&* 
tinct]OD>  who    have    not  tiie  above-nientioned 
amoiiDt  of  freehold  property^  let  their  copyhold 
estates^  their  land  held  on  beneficial  leases  for 
long  periods,  and  other  possessions,  be  ever  so 
extensive,  are,  equally  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
excluded.     Nay  farther,  we  have  instances  of 
many  diflferent  classes  of  persons,  as  the  electors 
of  several  venal  boroughs,  the  clergy,  the  holders 
of  certain  offices  under  the  crown  and  others,  being 
deprived  of  the  respective  rights  of  voting  and  of 
eligibility,  afler  having  once  possessed  them ;  a 
circnmstonce  which  at  first  sig^t   might   have 
appeared  to  distinguish  thecase  of  the  Catholics 
firom  that  of  the  rest  of  the  persons  who,  like 
themselves,  are  excluded  from  the  legislature. 
On  this  footing  then,  firom  a  comparison  with  the 
other    branches   of  our  Constitution,  the   dis- 
abilities of  that  body  are.not  with  justice  regard- 
ed as  an  excrescence  on  the  body  of  our  politi* 
cal  system — they  are  one  of  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. 

If,  however,  we  contemplate  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  Constitution  has  become  such  as 
we  now  find  it,  we  diall  see  another  point  of  view 
in  which  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  frame  of  go- 
vernment may  be  regarded.     We  shaU  see  that  in 
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the  oatset  all  substantial  power  was  divided  be-^ 
tween  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  portion 
however  which  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Grown  was  suffering  constant  diminution  from  the 
expensive  wars  in  which  our  kings  engaged,  and 
from  those  grants  by  which  each  successive  rao* 
narch  rewarded  the  zeal  of  old  servants,  or  pur^ 
chased  that  of  new  ones.  The  Grown  thus  grow- 
ing poor  and  the  nobles  growing  rich,  Edward 
I.  found  it  his  interest  to  avail  himself  of  a  third 
body  which  was  fast  rising  into  importance,  by 
whose  assistance  he  proposed  to  make  the  crown, 
either  wholly  or  comparatively,  indepetideDt  of 
the  nobles.  He  saw  that,  by  summoning  die 
Commons  to  Parliament,  he  should  collect  with 
less  odium,  as  under  colour  of  their  sanction, 
those  taxes  upon  the  goods  of  the  merchants  and 
property  of  the  smaller  barons  or  gentry,  which 
his  wars  rendered  indispensable.  By  degrees 
the  sums  so  collected  came  to  form  the  chief 
fund  on  which  our  monarchs  relied  for  defraying 
all  the  expences  of  the  state;  until  at  last  the 
Commons  began  to  feel  the  power  which,  as 
holding  the  national  purse,  they  had  insensibly 
acquired,  and  about  the  time  of  Charles  I.  our 
kings  discovered  that  they  had  only  changed 
masters, — the  Commons  had  become  as  com* 
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pleteiy  an  overmatch  for  them,  as  the  nobles 
were  fast  becoming  when  Edward  called  in  the 
third  estate  to  his  assistance. 

Now^  however^  it  was  discovered  that  a  most 
wholesome  system  might  be  organized  by  a  due 
attention  to  the  equipoise  between  these  three 
powers.  That  system  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
study  of  the  English  nation  to  establisht  to  up- 
hold^ and  to  perfect.  From  time  to  time  such 
changes  have  been  adopted  as  have  appeared  to 
tend  to  the  improvement  and  the  perfecting  of  this 
system.  We  have  never  pronounced  it  finished 
— we  have  purposely  left  it  open  to  every  new 
improvement  which  the  progress  of  human  know- 
ledge and  the  lightsof  experience  might  develope^ 
arming  it^  by  means  of  a  perpetual  legislature^ 
with  a  vital  and  a  growing  principle^  by  which  it 
might  extend  and  ramify  itself  as  the  opportunity 
to  expand  increased ;  with  a  vis  medicatrix  by 
which  all  its  imperfections  might  be  corrected. 

Whatever  then  the  positive  institutions  of  our 
country  may  be^  whatever  the  enactments  of  our 
statutes^  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  Constitution^  in  this  second  point 
of  view^  which  falls  in  with  the  principles  of  good 
government — of  true  and  rational  liberty.  Let 
us  see  then  whether  the  concessicm  of  the  Claims 
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of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  a  fresh  approach 
towards  the  perfection  of  our  system;  whether  it 
would  bring  us  nearer  to  that  point  of  absolute 
faultlessness^  which  we  know  that  we  may  ap- 
proach indefinitely^  although  we  can  never  attain 
it  If  it  be^  the  principles  of  our  fore&thers  call 
upon  us  to  emancipate  the  Roman  Catholics,  if 
not^  they  warn  us  to  make  no  change. 

Every  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  social,  sys- 
tem,  must  lay  aside  some  portion  of  his  natui:al 
liberty ;  must  sacrifice  some  of  those  abstract 
and  original  rights,  which,  as  a  free  agent,  each 
of  us  would  possess  in  a  state  of  nature.    In 
some  social   systems  the  members .  ^are.  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  a  greater,  in  others,  a.  smaller 
portion  of  these  rights.    Both  those  in  which  an 
inconvenient  number  is  retained,  and  those  in 
which  an  unreasonable  one  is  sacrificed,  forfeit 
the  title  of  free  nations ;  the  one  being  in  a  state 
of  licentiousness,  the  other  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
A  nation  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  free  in 
which  just  so  much  as  is  absolntety  necessary  is 
sacrificed^  and  no  more.    And  the. greatest  num- 
ber which  we  can,  in  theory  even^  imagine  to  be 
retained  without  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
whole;  may  be  said  to  be  preserved  when  each 
individual  enjoys  all  those^  which  he  can  exercise 
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wiihoat  infringing  the  'prior  or  superior  claims 
of  any  other  individual^  or  of  the  community  at 
large;  without  violating  that  golden  maxim  of 
the  English  common  law^^— ^^  sic  utere  tuo  ut 
alios  non  tedas/' 

If  we  try  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  by  the 
test  of  these  principles^  it  will  be  evident  that 
their  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  fully 
established^  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  shown 
that  some  of  these  natural  rights  are  withheld 
fix>m  them :  we  must  also  ascertain^  that  none  of 
the  prior  or  superior  rights  of  others^  but  more 
especially  of  the  community,  would  be  prejudiced 
by  their  admission  to  political  power^  before  we 
admit  that  their  exclusion  is  at  variance  with 
true  liberty^  with  good  government,  or  with 
strict  justice. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  that  a  sacrifice 
of  this  species  of  right  is  demanded  at  the  hands 
of  the  GathoUcs.  To  those  against  whom  the 
other  provisions  of  our  statutes  shut  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  their  own  industry  or 
good  fortune  may  throw  them  open.  ^  The  poor- 
est man  •  may  acquire  wealth ;  any  species  of 
property;  if  only  its  amount  be  sufficient,  may 
be  ccMiverted  by  its  possessor  into  a  freehold 
estate  by  purchase ;  even  the  alien  may  be  na- 
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turalized^  and  thas  rendered  eligible  to  parlia- 
ment ;*  the  Catholic  nothing  but  a  change  in 
his  religious  views  can  render  admissible.  Thus 
are  the  avenues  of  honourable  ambition  rendered 
inaccessible ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  and 
privileges  of  a  legislator  unattainable  by  him : 
for  the  poissibUity  of  the  only  change  which  can 
place  these  good  things  within  his  reach^  is  one 
which  we  ought  not  to  take  into  our  calculation. 

Since^  then,  as  advocates  of  the  existing  order 
of  things^  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
showing  that  the  nation  are  fairly  entitled, 
have  a  claim  in  justice^  in  addition  to  that  legal 
power  which  is  vested  in  their  legislature  by  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  demand  this 
sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
what  is  the  prior  or  superior  right  they  have  to 
show? 

The  nation  on  their  part  say :  ^'  We  have  en- 
trusted to  the  legislature,  to  the  king^  and  the 
two  national  councils,  our  property^  our  lives, 
our  liberties.  We  have  placed  in  their  hands 
every  right,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  which 
we  ever  did  or  ever  can  possess ;  to  be  by  them 
recast  and  remodelled,  and  portioned  out  amongst 
us  according  to  their  will.     We  have  engaged 

*  Vide  Blackstone,  Vol.  i.  Art.  Parliament. 
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to  sabmit  to  that  which  their  judgment  shall  ap* 
pointy  whether  it  be  enactment  for  internal  re- 
gulation^ or.  whether  it  be  policy  with  regard  to 
other  states.'^ 

^  Now  we  maintain  that  this  trust  was  reposed 
in  our  legislature  at  the  period  of  the  grand 
original  compact^  (which  either  was  made  in  fact^ 
or  is  always^  in  theory^  supposed^)  between  the 
nation  and  its  governors,  upon  the  express  un- 
derstandings that  in  all  their  acts^  in  all  their  ar- 
rangements, the  general  wel&re  of  the  wholQ 
body  should  be  consulted.  By  virtue  of  this 
understanding,  we  hold  that  our  governors  abuse 
the  trust  reposed  in  them^  whenever  they  sacri* 
fice  the  good  of  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  a 
few.  We  admit  that  nations^  as  well  as  indivi* 
duals^  are  bound  by  the  great  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  of  morality ;  we  confess  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  pursue  profit  of  any  kind  at  the 
expense  of  these ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  ge-: 
neral  rule  is  clear,  that  general  convenience  iq 
the  test  to  which  all  public  measures,  all  boun- 
ties^  and  all  restrictions  should  be  referred ;  that 
the  nation  is  wronged  by  what  is  inexpedient^ 
not  the  individual  by  what  seems  hard;  and^ 
further,  that  those  who  ask  us  to  forego  what 
seems  for  our  ^  advantage,  are  bound  to  show 
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wbat  principle  we  should  violate  by  retaining  it. 
The  onus  probandi  rests  with  tbem^  not  with 
ottrselves/' 

Thus  it  appears  evident^  that  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  political  power^  as  founded 
upon  the  abstract  rules  of  civil  polity^  and  of 
rational  liberty,  depends  entirely  upon .  the  ten* 
dency  of  their  possessing  it  to.  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  aggregate  of  national  happiness; — 
in  shorty  upon  its  expediency, — unless  its  advo- 
cates can  show  that  some  principle  of  justice^ 
good  faith^  or  integrity^  must  be  violated  by  the 
society  if  they  consult  their  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular ca^e.    This  expediency  we  have  all  along 
proposed  to  discuss  by  itself.    But  the  emanci* 
pationists  have  attempted  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  further  claim  on  the  ground  of  good  faith* 
They  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nation 
are  bound  to  the  Catholics  by  a  promise  given 
by  Mr.  Pitt.    If  the  nation  have  given  a  pledge, 
they  ought  to  redeem  it ;  and  consequently  we 
must  dispose  of  this  question,  before  we  can.  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  question  of  right  as  wholly 
identified  with  that  of  expediency.     This  we  will 
do  as  concisely  as  possible, — then  proceed  to  the 
concluding  head  of  our  investigation. 

The  fact  of  this  promise  having  been  given  is 
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by  no  means  well  authenticated.  It  has  been 
disavowed  by  most  of  those  who  have  been  said 
to  have  been  concerned  in  making  it ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  good  groiind  exists  for 
supposing  that  they  were  departing  from  the 
tmth  in  so  disclaiming  it.  And  it  is  notori* 
oas^  that  the  advocates  of  the  Union^  made  nse, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  measure^*  of 
the  increased  probability  of  indulgence  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  which  it  would  bring  about^ 
as  the  result  of  the  diminution  of  the  risk  which 
would  be  incurred^  by  complying  <witii  their 
demands.  And  this  tone  they  would  hardly 
have  adopted^  had  it  been  in  their  power  to 
have  brought  forward  a  distinct  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  English  nation^  that  their  support  to 
the  measure  of  the  Union  should  be  rewarded  by 
the  extension  of  political  power  to  themselves. 
Supposing,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  pledge 
himself  that  Emancipation  should  be  granted  to 
the  Catholics,  if  they  would  withdraw  their  op- 
position to  the  Union,  (and  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  he  did,)  a  little  consideration  will 
43how  that  he  either  only  intended  to  bind  him- 
self personally  to  support  their  cause  with  the 

'  Vide  Mr.  Grattan's  Speech^  as  abridged  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1800.  p.  357. 
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whole  of  bis  inflnence  and  power ;  or  that^  if  he 
intended  to  bind  tbe  nation,  be  attempted  what 
be  was  not  competent,  to  do ;  in  other  wonk, 
that  the  nation  is  not  bound  by  bis  promise* 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  a  man 
makes  a  promise  for  himself  he  is  bound  to  keep 
it^  '^  even  to  bis  own  hindrance/^  But  when  a 
man  makes  a  promise  for  another  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  simple.  He  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made  by  an  agents  must  show  that  that  agent 
taas  properly  authorized  to  make  ii,  before  he 
can  demand  the  fulfilment  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  principal.  If  a  landlord  promises  a  lease  to  a 
tenant  he  is  bound  to  grant  it  him,  even  though  he 
have  made  a  foolish  bargain.  If  his  bailiff  made 
a  similiar  promise^  without  his  authority^  no 
one  would  maintain  that  he  was  bound>  iaforo 
conscientia,  to  make  it  good.  Now  if  Mr.  Pitt 
made  a  promise  to  the  Catholics  in  the  name  of 
the  English  Parliament,  he  clearly  did  so  as  an 
agent;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  him 
to  have  been  an  unauthorized  one.  This,  in- 
deed, will  soon  appear  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Union  was  effected.  It 
was  not  arranged,  as  a  peace  between  belligerent 
powers,  by  commissioners  armed  with  unlimited 
or   even  limited  powers   to  treat.     Had   such 
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been  the  case,  had  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
(as  it  might  have  done)  that  an  union  should  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and 
tliat  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  terms  should  be 
settled  by  such  and  such  persons^  the  country 
would  clearly  be  bound  to  make  good  any  stipula- 
tions or  promises  which  those  persons  might  make 
in  pursuance  of  such  an  arrangement.  But  neither 
Mr.  Pitt  nor-  any  other  person  was  constituted 
plenipotentiary  or  commissioner  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  Union.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
which  decreed  it  was  submitted  as  it  now  stands^ 
wiA'  all  its  stipulations  and  provisions^  (and  these 
are  suffidiently  minute  and  ckcumstantial^)  tathe 
Parliament  of  Ireland^  bs  also  to  that  of  England 
— nothing  was  left  to  be  subsequently  settled  by 
any  individual  whatever;  whilst  the  legislature 
was  distinctly  pointed  out  as  tiie  source' from 
which  any  future  alteration  was  to  proceed*  in 
several  instances.  As  the  act  now  stands^  so  it 
stood  when  it  was  passed ;  and  as  it  was  to  the 
legislature  alone  that  meu  were  to  look  for  any 
change  in  the  conditions  which  were  then  to- 

*  It  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  Act  of  Union,  amongst 
other  tfaiBgSy  that  the  oaths  now  taken  by  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Parliament  should  continue  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the 
United  Parliament,  until  it  should  be  otherwise  enacted  by  the 
Pttrliitmtnt  of  the  Uniled  Kingdofn. — Vide  Act  of  Union. 
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pressly  agreed  to^  how  could  any  minister  of 
the  Crown  make  any  promise  as  to  what  that 
legislature  should  or  should  not  enact  as  a  law 
of  the  empire?  It  is  notorious  that  our  Consti- 
tution reposes  no  such  power,  in  ordinary  cases, 
in  the  hands  of  any  functionary  whatever.  No 
extraordinary  powers  of  this  description  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  any  other  person  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Union ;  and  consequently  he 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  bind  the  country  by 
an3rthing  he  might  choose  to  do  or  say  with  re- 
ference to  that  measure. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  aware,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  on  slight  grounds 
to  impute  to  one  whose  integrity  was  so  conspi* 
cuous,  the  haying  once  conceived  the  idea  of 
making,  in  the  name  of  Parliament^  a  promise 
which  could  not  bind  themi  and  the  sole  effect  of 
which  must  have  been  to  deceive  those  to  whom 
it  was  given.  A  promise  he  might  have  given, 
however,  which  bears  at  first  sight  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  this,  and  which  party  spirit  would 
not  find  it  difficult  to  twist  into  a  still  more  similar 
form.  It  is  notorious  that  a  minister  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  situation  possesses  a  mighty  influence, 
though  he  has  no  controlling,  no  compulsory 
power  over  the  acts  of  the  legislature.     He  has 
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great  means  of  persuading,  though  none  of  com- 
pelling that  legislature  to  adopt  a  particular  line 
of  conduct.  This  it^luence  he  may  hare  promised 
to  exert — it  is  certain  that  he  intended  to  exert 
it.  If  the  Catholics  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the  Union  on  the  faith  of  such  a  promise^  as  a 
question  of  policy  they  did  not  act  unwisely. 
Great  indeed  was  Mr.  Pitt's  influence  over  the 
counsels  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time;  and  if 
both  he  and  they  overrated  it  in  supposing  that 
it  was  equal  to  the  carrying  this  particular  mea- 
sure^ it  was  still  a  mistake  into  which  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  politicians  might  have  fallen. 
The  policy  was  prudent  though  unsuccessful. 

The  Catholics  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in 
their  speculation  on  the  extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
influence:  be  himself  possibly  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  extent  of  his  power.  But  the 
promise  was  one  which  would  be  just  as  fully  re* 
deemed  by  the  honest  exertion  of  that  influence, 
as  it  could  have  been  by  the  actually  carrying  the 
measure.  It  is  after  all  a  personal  transaction 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Catholics;  but  it  is 
due  to  that  illustrious  and  honourable  man,  not 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  uprightness  with 
which  he  retired  from  office  when  he  found  it 
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impossible  to.  exert  the  influence  of  the  Grown  in 
their  favour  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  last 
ground  on  which  emancipation  is  claimed  for  the 
Catholics^  that  of  expediency;  for  we  may  now 
venture^  as  we  proposed^  to  blend  that  question 
with  the  claim  above  discussed  on  the  score  of 
justice ;  since  we  have  already  seen  that  neither 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution^  nor  the  principles 
of  rational  liberty  recognise  the  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  the  whole  for  that  of  a  part  of  the 
community ;  and  we  now  see  that  good  faith  does 
not  call  for  a  sacrifice  of  advantage  at  our 
hands. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  little  has  been 
done  by  the  foregoing  discussion^  since  it  only 
shows  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  attend  to  our  own 
interests  after  all ;  a  point  which  many  (without 
any  disparagement  to  their  principles)  are  ready 
to  assume^  or  to  admit.  Any  person^  however, 
who  attends  either  to  those  discussions  which 
take  place  in  social  intercourse^  or  to  those  opi- 
nions which  are  expressed  on  public  occasions, 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  a  g^eat  number  of  those 
who  support  emancipation  do  so  firom  having 
taken  one  or  other  of  those  views  of  the  question 
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which  have  just  been  exuained^  and  whiob  do 
not  at  all  turn  on  the  probable  conseqvences  of 
the  meiasure^  In  clearing  up  any  mistakes  then 
which  may  prevail  on  those  points,  an  object  of 
no  small  importance  is  attained — and  it  is  a  con- 
viction of  this  its  utility^  that  has  led  to  the 
length  and  minuteness  of  their  present  examina- 
tion. 

Supposing^  however^  the  ground  to  have  been 
saccessfully  cleared  up  to  this  pointy  the  work  is 
by  no  means  finished :  for  in  any  question  of  ex- 
pedieacy  it  is  plain  that  there  is  abundant  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  measure  of  which  much  might  not  be 
fairly  said  in  the  way  of  commendation  as  well  as 
of  dispraise ;  which  did  not  promise  as  well  as 
threaten;  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  strike  a.  balance 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  thus  anticipated. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  question  now  before  us.  A 
large  party  are  as  fully  convinced  that  the  com-! 
mmuty  would  be  gainers  by  the  removal  of  the 
present  restrictions^  as  that  party  which  has 
hitherto  proved  the  strongest  are  persuaded  that 
mischievous  consequences  would  ensue. 

Bttt  though  it  be  difficult  to  decide  where  the 
preponderance  really  lies^  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
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vantages  wbich  are  anticipated  by  the  advocates 
of  a  measure^  and  of  the  probability  of  their  being 
realized,  as  also  of  the  evils  prognosticated  by 
its  opponents ;  and  this  is  what  it  is  at  present 
proposed  to  attempt. 

The  advantages  held  out  by  the  advocates  of 
emancipation  may  be  almost  entirely  resolved 
into  the  expectation  that  tranquillity  and  con- 
tentment would  be  restored^  or  rather  given,  to 
Ireland  by  that  measure  r  for  the  other  advanta- 
ges they  hold  out  are  promised  as  the  natural 
fruits  of  these.  Now  if  by  this  measure 
tranquillity  would  really  be  restored  to  Ire- 
land^ whether  that  tranquillity  would  or  would 
not  be  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  perfecting  those 
advantages  which  are  described  as  following  in 
its  train,  at  least  an  object  would  be  attained  in 
itself  of  consummate  importance,  and  a  founda- 
tion would  be  laid  on  which  the  superstructure 
might  be  raised  by  subsequent  legislation  and 
improvement.  But  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  parties  is,  whether  this  measure  would  give 
tranquillity  to  Ireland.  It  is  urged  by  the  anti- 
Catholic  party  that  the  political  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics  are  not  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
ble and  discontented  spirit  which  pervades  the 
Irish  people ;  and  if  such  be  the  case  we  are  not 
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warranted  in  anticipating  its  disappearance  on 
their  removal.  They  maintsiin  that  these  restric- 
tions are  merely  a  point  upon  which  designing 
«Mr  interested  persons  have  concentrated  the 
spirit  of  discontent — ^the  inclination  to  complain 
* — ^wbich  very  different  causes  have  engendered ; 
and  that  a  new  subject  will  never  be  wanting  for 
declamation^  until  the  removal  of  the  preckspos-^ 
ing  cause  to  discontent ;  that,  in  short,  be  it  what 
it  may,  which  renders  the  minds  of  the  Irish  in- 
flammabley  not  that  which  happens  at  the  present 
conjuncture  to  have  rendered  them  inflamed. 

The  cause  which  they  assign  as  the  origin  of 
all  the  pronenesd  to  turbulence  and  discontent 
which  now  prevails,  is  the  present  indigence  and 
consequent  distress  which  so  notoriously  exist  in 
that  country,  as  to  need  no  description »  This 
we  may  observe  is  aggravated  by  the  precise 
point  of  civilization  which  the  Irish  nation  has 
now  attained;  or  rather  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  yet  attained  that  point  in  improvement,  at 
which  the  blessings  of  order  and  subordination 
begin  to  be  so  felt  and  appreciated,  that  a  gene- 
ral relish  for  them  is  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the 
community ;  and  that  that  universal  and  practical 
conviction  obtains,  that  it  is  the  personal  interest  of 
each  individual  that  they  should  be  maintained,  of 
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which  we  invariably  see  evidences  in  every  <:oDiinii- 
nity  which  has  long  tasted  their  effects.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  present  the  general  tone 
of  feelings  amongst  the  lower  orders^  rather  leans 
towards  tibe  -eBJoyitteiit  than  the  suppression  of  a 
disturbance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  thoise  who 
commit  an  act  of  violence^  whether  upon  a  Pro- 
testant or  upon  a  thriving  and  industrious  tenant 
who  happens  to  be  a  new  comer,  experience  the 
same  kind  of  fellow-feeling  at  the  hands  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  neighbours^  as  a  smug* 
gler  would  probably  meet  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry  of  our  own  maritime  counties.  It 
is  evident  that  such  a  state  of  things  roust  most 
powerfully  co-operate  with  the  natural  tendency 
of  misery  and  privation^  to  mould  a  populace  to 
the  will  of  a  demagogue — to  incline  them  to 
verify  the  assertion  of  Hooker^  ^  that  he  that  shall 
tell  men  that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as 
they  ought  to  be^  shall  never  want  a  willing  and 
an  attentive  audience/^ 

We  see  then  on  the  one  hand^  this  cause  and 
this  aggravation  of  it;  both  of  them  most  clearly 
adapted  to  produce  and  to  cherish  a  general  apt* 
ness  for  murmuring  and  for  turbulence — all  the 
implements,  in  short,  with  which  the  pseudo-pa- 
triot is  wont  to  work.     And  over  and  above  the 
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ordinary  means  of  rendering  these  weapons  eC* 
fective,  we  see  a  most  powerful  one^  which  is 
directly  available  to  the  present  purpose;  the 
influence^  namelyi  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, of  the  extent  of  which  modern  events  (the 
Clare  election  for  instance)  give  us  no  mean  idea. 
We  see  on  the  other  hand  a  great  degree  of 
excitement,  and  irritation  amongst  all  classes  of 
people ;  and  the  only  cause  which  is  alleged  for  its 
existence^  is  one  in  itself  utterly  inadequate  to  its 
production.*  Are  we  not  then  in  fairness  entitled 
to  presume  (though  our  proof  does  not  positively 
amount  to  demonstration)  that  it  is  the  adequate 
cause  we  see^  not  the  inadequate  one  which  is 
assigned^  which  has  produced  all  this  excite- 
ment?  Are  we  not  justijQed  in  believing  that 
the  Irish  priests  and  demagogues  have  availed 
themselves,  the  one  of  the  power  they  possess 
from  other  sources,  the  other  of  the  facilities  sup- 
plied by  the  present  condition  of  their  country- 
men, to  turn  the  existing  degree  of  inflammability 
to  their  own  purposes,  by  producing  that  fer- 
ment of  feeling  which  we  have  shown  to  be  easily 
producible,  and  then  directing  it  to  that  subject  on 

*  We  haTe  already  shown  the  disabilities  to  be  in  them- 
Helves  no  grievance  at  all^  unless  contrary  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation^  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay.   . 
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which  their  own  individual  interest  rendered  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  ?  Are 
we  not  justified  in  saying  that  they  have  turned 
the  distresses  of  the  Irish  people  iD  the  same  ac- 
count^ in  raising  a  cry  for  emancipation^  that  the 
Hunts  and  the  Woolers  and  their  colleagues  did 
those  of  the  English^  but  more  particulariy  of 
the  manufacturing  districts^  upon  the  equally 
imaginary  grievance  of  the  necessity  of  a  Radi- 
cal Reform? 

But  it  may  be  urged  upon  the  Anti-Catholics^ 
that  even  though  this  be  not  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  excitement  we  see^  and  even  though  in  its 
own  effects^  (as  a  question  of  improvement  or  the 
contrary  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons^)  it  may  not  be  of  beneficial  tendency^ 
which  the  most  violent  of  its  advocates  have 
never  perhaps  asserted  it  to  be^ — nevertheless, 
that  the  mischief  to  be  expected  in  this  point  of 
view  could  not  be  great;  and  that  it  would  be 
worth  our  while  to  incur  even  a  slight  inconve- 
iiience  in  the  details  of  the  arrangements  of  that 
assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  ferment 
which  avowedly  exists. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  the 
probable  inconvenience  is  much  too  great  to  be 
risked  by  a  prudent  legislator,  unless  upon  the 
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tDost  undoubted  and  undeniable  prospect  of  ^c-* 
cess ;  and  secondly^  tbat  this  success  could  not  on 
any  rational  grounds  be  anticipated^  because  there 
exist  the  following  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
mischief  would  be  aggravated  instead  of  dimin-* 
ished  by  granting^  perhaps  at  any  time^  but  cer- 
tainly at  the  present  conjuncture^   and  to  the 

means'by  which  they  have  been  lately  enforced, 
the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  have  put  forth  their  strength  so  largely 
as  they  have  lately  done,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  the  professors  of  their  own  religious  creed, 
seated  in  Parliament,  without  any  ulterior  views 
to  their  own  aggrandizement.  If  there  be  any 
one  who  does  so,  let  him  read  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1827  by  Hatcbard.*  It  is  there  argued, 
and  indeed  very  clearly  shown,  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  act  upon  such  an  idea.  It  is 
shown  that  it  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  Catholic  priesthood  in  struggling  for  ulterior 
advantages,  to  have  a  party  within  the  House, 
as  well  as  without,  to  second  their  views — that 
(as  we  have  seen  in  the  event  of  the  Clare  elec* 
tion)  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  returo 

*  ''  The  Admiflsion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Legis- 
lature inconsistent  with  Constitutional  Principles,  and  of 
advantage  to  none  but  the  Priesthood." 
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such  persons  as  they  could  depend  upon^  and 
that  those  when  returned^  would  most  assuredly 
shape  their  conduct  so  as  to  please  those  upon 
whom  they  depended  for  their  seats.     And  from 
this  possession  of  increased  means  of  pushing 
their  own  interest,  coupled  with  their  feelings, 
not  merely  as  men,  but  as  men  whose  engrossing 
object   must  be    the  aggrandizement  of   their 
church,  all  other  sources  of  interest  and  attach-* 
ment  being  placed  out  of  their  reach  by  the 
policy  of  that  Church,  it  is  inferred  that  no  other 
result  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the 
granting  their  present  demands,  than  that  they 
would    continue    the    struggle  with   increased 
means  of  at  least  producing  disturbance. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  positive  declaration 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  themselves,  that 
what  is  now  termed  Emancipation  would  not 
satisfy  them;  we  may  see  abundant  objects  of 
further  ambition  to  inflame  their  ardour,  and 
tempt  their  pursuit,  since,  over  and  above  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  there  are  high  offices,  there 
are  seats  in  the  cabinet,  there  is  the  crown  itself, 
for  which  they  may  struggle.      And,  on  the 
other,  we  have  the  experience  of  their  own  con- 
duct on  a  recent  occasion  to  guide  us :  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Catholics  and  their  advocates 
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professed  that  nothiog  bat  entire  contentmeni 
and  gratitude^  nothing  bat  protband  tranqaillity 
and  good-hamoar  should  be  visible^  as  soon  as 
the  great  measure  ol  conceding  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics  should  have  been  carried 
into  effect — that  no  ulterior  measures  were  con- 
templated^ nothing  farther  would  be  asked.  It 
would  be  needless  to  ask  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult The  very  existence  of  their  present  demands 
is  in  itself  a  suflScient  answer. 

Thus  we  have  shown,  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  advantages  held  out  to 
us  as  the  probable  fruits  of  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  would  be  imaginary  and  ideal.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  we  have  done.  Whilst  prov- 
ing that  good  would  not  arise^  we  have  shown 
incidentally  that  much  evil  would.  For  without 
contemplating  the  obtaining  still  further  con- 
cessions, as  the  result  of  any  future  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  must  at 
once  perceive  that  great  disunion  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  very  council  of  the  nation,  by 
making  it  the  scene  of  a  contest^  not  as  it  is 
now,  between  two  parties  whose  immediate  in- 
terests are  the  same,  and  who  only  differ  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  them ;  but  between 
the  very  parties  themselves,  whose  immediate 
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interests  clash  and  are  opposed.  And  if  we 
look  to  the  animosity  with  which  even  now  the 
question  has  been  debated^  we  can  anticipate 
nothing  short  of  the  substitution  for  the  present 
tone  of  parliamentary  discussion^  of  that  which 
we  see  in  the  debates  of  the  Catholic  Association^ 
should  the  Catholics  once  gain  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  and  seek  further  advances 
towards  the  Treasury  benches^  the  premiership 
or  the  throne.  And  real  prudence  would  hardly 
counsel  us  to  shut  our  eyes  entirely  to  the  pas- 
sible  consequences  of  a  well-timed  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  compact  body  of  sixty,  or  even  of  a 
smaller  number  of  members.  Such  a  body  might 
obtain  concessions  which  neither  good  policy  nor 
strict  justice  would  warrant  from  a  minister 
struggling  to  maintain  his  post,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment divided  into  two  portions  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  conciliation  of  so  important  a 
body,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  would 
then  be  no  contemptible  advantage ;  and  party- 
feeling  might  carry  away  the  supporters  of  that 
minister,  as  well  as  the  minister  himself. 

If,  then,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  much  evil  would  ensue  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,    whilst  the  advantages  held  out  as 
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more  than  an  equivalent  for  this  evil  prove  to 
be  precarious,  or  rather  imaginary^  there  is  an 
end  of  the  expediency  of  removing  them. 

Thus  we  have  examined  the  leading  argu- 
ments by  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  establish  the  propriety  of  their 
admission  to  political  power,  and  in  each  case 
we  have  found  that  they  will  not  endure  the  test 
of  that  examination.  We  have  found  that  jus- 
tice requires  no  concession  at  our  hands^  unless 
the  effects  of  that  concession  be  advantageous 
to  the  community  at  large.  We  have  found 
that  concession  cannot  be  advantageous  now, 
whether  it  ever  is  likely  or  is  riot  to  become  so 
hereafter;  but  that  it  must  be  imprudent^  and 
would  most  probably  be  mischievous.  On  all 
hands^  then^  we  are  justified  in  upholding  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things — in  maintaining  the  con- 
stitution on  its  present  footing ;  or^  rather,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  making  the  proposed 
change. 
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A  LETTER,  ^c. 


Sir, 

Had  your  address  to  your  parishioners,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  been  confined, 
in  its  circulation,  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended,  I  should,  perhaps,  never 
have  heard  of  it;  at  all  events,  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  have  thus  withstood  you  in  your 
own  little  kingdom.  But  since,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  your  friends,  you  have  been  induced  to 
break  your  first  good  and  wiser  purpose,  and 
send  forth  your  pamphlet  to  the  world ;  since  it 
has  been  forced  into  a  spurious  and  false  cele- 
brity by  the  boundless  applause  and  zeal  of  our 
northern  Whigs,  aided  by  an  extensive  and 
gratuitous  circulation  ;  and  since,  laying  aside 
all  courteous  language^  you  boldly  say,  in  the 
opening  page,  that  you  come  forward   "  to 


counteract  the  bad  effects  of  misrepresentations 
industriously  spread  abroad ;"  for  all  these 
reasons,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  be  ceremonious  about  the  matter. 
And  I  do  flatter  myself  that,  as  I  analyze  your 
address,  1  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  oracle 
within  the  parish  of  Alderley  may  be  no  oracle 
without  it,  and  that,  although  there  a  giant 
among  pigmies,  when  you  venture  forth  into 
the  world,  you  may  be  found  a  pigmy  among 
giants. 

And,  first  of  all^  with  regard  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  de- 
lights me  that  you  have  so  gained  them,  because 
the  cause  which  hails  *^  the  address '*  witti  snck 
intense  rapture,  miist,  to  my  mfald^  be  in  great 
need  of  go6d  defenders.  But)  to  tome  to  your 
own  words ;  in  page  5  yoti  teU  us — **  i  have 
looked  wdil  cfa  both  sides  of  the  question — 
(indeed,  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not  consider 
myself  justified  in  giving  any  opinion  about  the 
matter) — I  have  not  only  rted  and  listened  to 
all  their  accusers  have  to  say,  but  also,  as  in 
common  honesty  and  in  duty  bouttd,  have 
read  and  listened  to  what  the  Catholics  say 
for  tliemselves  ;  and  I  believe  what  they  say, 
because  1  find  it  confirmed  by  unanswerable 
facts  in  the  history  of  England."  Now  for  the 
fruits  of  your  profound  and  inqnirtial  historical 
researches.     You  have  discovered  that  when 


tlie  Spanish  armada  threatened  England  with 
an  invasionj  and  at  other  times  when  she  has 
been  assailed  by  foreign  enemies,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  zealous  to  oppose  them; 
and,  therefore,  yon  wonld  have  it  inferred  that 
they  would  not  wish  and  work  for  the  subver- 
sion of  Protestantism,  and  the  restoration  of 
this  country  to  its  former  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  That  is,  your  reasoning  stands  thus — 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  withstood  fbrdgn 
invaders,  who,  if  successful,  would,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  have  swallowed  up  all,  Protestant  and 
Papist,  without  respect  of  persons ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  anxious  to  re-establish  their, 
rdigion  within  these  realms.  Admirable  logic, 
and  not  to  be  su£Siciently  appreciated ! 

I  now  approach  a  part  of  the  address  which 
it  pains  me  to  remark  upon^  because  it  has, 
written  plainly  upon  it,  the  misrepresentation 
which  you  set  out  with  chaining  upon  others. 
It  is  in  page  0.  You  say,— *' When  the  son  of 
James  the  Second,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pretender^  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Bngland,  and  caused  a  rebdlion,  in  which  he 
was  chiefly  supported  by  the  Scotch,  whose 
religion  is  for  the  most  part  Presbyterian, 
the  Catholics,  instead  of  joining  the  invader, 
generally  declined  interfering,  although  suffer- 
ing severdy  from  pains  and  penalties 
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enforced  by  the  Protestant  government."  Now 
what  is  the  inference  which  the  uneducated 
part  of  your  parishioners  must  have  drawn 
from  this  passage  ?  Must  they  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  only,  and 
not  the  Catholic  clans,  embarked  in  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender  ?  Was  it  fair  dealing  so  to 
colour  the  matter  ?  I  marvel  that  you  were  sd 
careless  as  to  print  the  second  edition  for  more 
general  reading,  without  some  alteration  in  this 
passage.  But,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong  in  imputing 
wilful  misrepresentation  to  you.  You  may 
have  erred  through  ignorance — you  are  wel- 
come to  the  refuge. 

Again,  in  page  8  you  say, — "  The  adversaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  will  tell  you,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  the  fact  was  unquestion- 
able, that  the  Catholics  would,  if  they  could, 
sacrifice  the  King  of  England  to  the  Pope." 
This  is  your  assumption,  mark^  of  what  we 
should  affirm.  And  I  think,  in  your  refutation 
thereof,  the  Catholics  must  take  great  delight, 
and  be  proud  of  the  champion  who  so  ably 
conducts  their  cause.  Your  words  are, — "  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  almost  the  whole  course  of 
history,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry 
the  Eighth^  during  which  period  they  were  in 
full  power,  and  likely,  if  ever,  to  think  better 
of  popes  than  kings,  shows  this  fear  to  be 
unfounded." — (I  break  in  upon  the  thread  of 


the  passage  merely  to  observe,  that  they  were 
not  likely,  to  think  better  of  popes  compared 
with  popish,  than  with  Protestant,  kings ;  but 
to  go  on) — "  The  Catholic  people  of  England, 
whenever  the  pope  dared  to  interfere,  set  him 
at  defiance ;  of  which  British  history  affords 
proofs  abundant  to  convince  any  man  who  is 
not  determined  to  close  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
truths  he  may  be  unwilling  to  hear ;  they  did 
even  more  than  this,  for  when  in  one  or  two 
cases,  (that  of  Kjng  John  for  instance,)  the 
monarch  was  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  listen 
to  the  Pope,  they  deserted  and  despised  him 
for  so  doing."    The  reasoning  displayed  here 
is  as  admirable  as  it  was  shown  to  be  before, 
in  the  case  of  foreign  invaders.     The  Catholics^ 
you  say,  have  had  feuds  and  quarrels  among 
themselves  ;  therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  Pro- 
testantism has  nothing  to  fear  from  them.    The 
popish  barons  were  disgusted  with  their  popish 
King,  John,  therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
they  would  heartily  love  and  support  a  Pro- 
testant King,  George.     However  pleased  you 
and  your  admirers  may  be  with  such  reasoning, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  ne  plus 
ullraism  of  absurdity  to  argue,  that  two  parties 
disagreeing  between  themselves,   must,   as  a 
natural  consequence,  allow  their  common  love 
to  rest  upon  one  and  the  same  third  party. 
When   the    Roman   besieged   Jerusalem,   the 
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rival  factions  of  that  devoted  city  united  their 
strength  and  valour  to  withstand  and  drive 
hitn  back,  whereas,  by  your  showing,  he  shotdd 
have  been  the  common  centre  of  their  affec- 
tions. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  QueeH  Mary, 
and  you  allow  that  ''a  more  bigoted,  merciless, 
bloody-minded  woman  bever  existed/'  But, 
after  this  admission,  you  labotur  to  show  that 
she  alone,  and  not  her  religion,  was  in  fieMilt : 
that,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  gmtle  popery  un- 
fortunately had  an  advocate,  not  to  its  own 
liking,  in  that  '^bigoted  woman."  But  you 
might  have  been  candid  enough  to  have  added, 
that  not  this  once  only,  but  often  and  often,  it 
had  been  equally  MnfortunaU  in  the  character 
of  its  allies.  Was  it  from  his  own  bigoted 
nature,  that  Charles  the  Fifth  unftu'led  his 
banners,  and  marched  to  exterminate  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther ;  or  rather  did  he  not  do  so 
at  the  bidding  of  the  soverdgn  pontiff!  Was 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  when  the 
Ring  of  France  sacrificed  seventy  thousand  of 
his  subjects  in  one  night,  because  they  were 
Protestants,  chargeable  to  any  peculiar  cruelty 
in  that  monarch's  disposition,  or  was  it  not  the 
spirit  of  popery  which  worked  in  him  ?  Let 
the  ''  Te  Deum "  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Vatican^  let  the  bull,  issued  for  the  celebration 
of  a  jubilee  throughout  France  to  commemorate 


the  king's  h&ppy  success  against  the  heretics ; 
in  iiddition^  let  history,  with  its  ten  thousand 
pages  charged  with  horrors,  blood,  and  mas- 
sacres \  let  all  these  declare  that  you  are  wrong 
when  you  palliate  popery  at  the  expense  of 
Queen  Mary's  character.  Not  Mary,  but 
Mary's  religion,  was  in  fault ;  the  woman  was 
lost  in  the  bigot ;  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
was  soured  by  stem  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  popery. 

But  you  would  hare  us  think  that  Protestant- 
ism has  sinned  equally  iti  this  matt^,  and  allege, 
in  proof  thereof,  that  **  Queen  Elizabeth  h»sdf 
put  upwards  of  two  hundred  Catholics  to 
death" — ^but^  although  you  have  left  others  to 
imply  it|  you  have  hot  ventured  to  say  that  she 
did  so  because  th^  were  Caiholics.  History 
tells  us  that  many  Roman  Catholics  w^e  exe- 
cuted during  her  reign — ^but  why?  Because 
they  entered  into  plots  and  rebellions  against 
her.  That  their  religion  urged  them  into  re- 
bellion, I  grant ;  but  that  they  were  punished 
for  their  religion,  I  deny.  Let  us  illustrate  the 
mattw  by  su{^osing  a  case  in  point*  Martin 
is  a  re^gioM  fanatic  ;  he  sets  fire  to  York 
Minster  s  is  tried  and  hanged  for  the  ofience. 
His  biographer  shall  be  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
gravdy  informs  the  world,  that  this  unfortunate 
man  was  actually  put  to  death  for  his  religum 
in  the  ninete^ith  century.  Or  suppose  that  this 
same  Mr.  Stanley  has,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
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duty  as  a  magistrate,  to  commit  for  trial  some 
one  who  has,  through  poverty  and  want,  been 
driven  to  robbery,  and,  on  hearing  this,  I  should 
call  him  a  persecutor  of  poverty,  and  say  that 
he  punished  a  man  for  being  in  distress — would 
not  you  loudly  protest  that  I  was  guilty  of  gross 
misrepresentation  ?  Yes,  I  should  answer,  I 
have,  exactly  in  the  same  degree  as  yon  have  in 
charging  Queen  Elizabeth  with  punishing  her 
rebellious  subjects  for  their  religion. 

With  your  use,  or  rather  mis-use,  of  history  I 
have  now  done,  and  I  have  been  led  to  expose 
your  ovm  distance  from  infallibUity,  by  way 
of  overturning  the  claim  you  seem  to  lay  to  it, 
when  you  say  of  those  who  differ  from  you, 
there  is  **  much  want  of  fairness  in  not  looking 
at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  immense  igno- 
rance as  to  those  particulars  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  case." 
Well  might  the  sage  of  old  exalt  this  maxim  of 
wisdom^  know  thyself. 

Some  might  be  inclined  to  charge  you  with 
vanity  for  telling  your  parishioners,  in  page  1 1 , 
what  they  must  have  known  of  you  after  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty- three  years  among  them ;  but, 
although  1  acquit  you  of  this  imputation,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  main  question  is  affected,  or 
what  is  proved,  by  your  conduct  to  Dissenters^ 
or  the  treatment  you  would  have  shown  towards 
Catholics,  had  they  resided  in  your  parish. 

In  pages  13  and  14 y  you  take  new  ground, 
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and  seem  to  wish  to  impress  upon  your  readers, 
that  the  spirit  of  Popery  may  have  undergone 
a  change,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  be  dan- 
gerous. What !  had  you  so  soon  forgotten  all 
the  portions  of  history  you  had  been  quoting 
in  its  favour  ;  the  immaculate  character  you 
had  been  labouring  to  give  it;  are  all,  all  its 
amiabilities  forgotten?  I  did,  indeed,  expect 
that  you  would  trip  as  you  run  on  ;  but  such  a 
decided  fall  as  this  I  did  not  anticipate.  I 
did,  in  my  mind^  revert  to  the  axiom — "  what 
proves  too  much,  proves  nothing," — as,  at  your 
magic  touch,  history  arrayed  page  after  page 
to  give  evidence  in  behalf  of  Popery,  but  I  did 
not  venture  to  hope  that  you  would  so  soon, 
with  your  own  breath,  dissipate  the  fabric  of 
your  creation.  You  add  a  new  testimony  to 
the  difficulty  of  being  consistent  in  error.  Why^ 
the  veriest  peasant  in  your  parish  must  have 
smiled  internally  at  your  two  arguments  grap- 
pling with  each  other^  like  wayward  children 
of  the  same  parent.  What  does  our  good  rector 
mean  ?  he  would  say  to  himself ;  why  does  he 
want  to  change  these  poor  CatholicSf  who  want 
no  change^  according  to  his  reading  of  history  ? 
he  had  better ^  as  the  proverb  hath  it^  ''  leave  well 
ahne.'' 

But  after  all,  Sir,  you  put  the  question  fairly, 
when  you  make  the  affirmative  side  of  it  de- 
pend upon  a  change  of  spirit  and  temper  in  the 
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Romish  church.  You  must  know  very  well, 
that  the  enactments  once  passed,  and  still  in 
force  against  the  followers  of  Popery  do,  in  no 
wise,  affect  the  character  of  liberality  and  tole- 
ration which  our  church  so  justly  claims.— 
Those  enactments  were  not  made,  they  are  not 
kept  up,  in  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but  in  a  spi- 
rit of  self-defence,  even  as  individually  we 
should  act  if  we  disarmed  a  man  who  assailed 
our  life — ^that  is,  perhaps,  we  shoidd  spare  him 
and  allow  him  to  depart ;  but,  I  conceive,  the 
most  forgiving  would  not  return  to  him  the 
weapons  he  had  wrested  from  him.  Of  the 
necessity  for  these  enactments  at  the  time  they 
were  passed,  we  are  all  agreed.  The  only 
<}uestion  in  the  present  day  is,  whether  the  ne- 
cessity for  them  still  exists,  which  depends 
upon  whether  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  church 
has  improved  with  the  general  improving  spi- 
rit of  the  times.  This,  I  say,  is  the  true  state 
of  the  question.  All  the  rest,  the  clamour,  the 
outcry,  joined  with  it,  have,  in  reality,  no  con- 
nexion veith  it.  Lord  Byron  has  observed  that, 
in  the  wars  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  dis- 
tracted the  world,  any  thing  has  served  the  am- 
bitious as  an  excuse  to  commence  hostilities,  or, 
to  use  his  own  peculiar  phrase,  ^*  a  word  is 
enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill."  And  even  so 
the  parties  which  agitate  a  state,  require  some 
watch- word,  some  war-cry,  which  vrill  attract 
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Mldw^s  to  ke^p  <or  gain  power  for  dienl,  and 
this  questioh  hks  been  made  piarticnlaiiy  der* 
vKeable  to  such  a  ^tirpose»  has  wondei^Hy 
helped  the  tles^^ng  to  impose  xipon  the  iih- 
wiiry,  tad  enabled  knaves  to  sway  the  passiolis 
of  fools  to^forwbrd  tbeir  own  ends. 

If  this  be  the  correct  iptitting  of  the  question, 
and  I  and  those  who  think  with  me  be  right  in 
our  view  of  it,  then  aire  6wr  worst  fears  justified 
by"  the  proposition,  which  you  youl-self  advlifiice^ 
that  **  whemintokraht  persons  get  hold  of  jHfwer^ 
they  vnU  ettercise  and  obuse  it/'  Do  yon  ask 
me,  upon  what  I  build'the  ccMicluBions  at  whieh 
1  arrive  upon  the  subject  ?  I  'reply,  frdtn  ^  re* 
_ytew  of  the  history  of  Popery  as  it  was  ;  and 
(nm  fettowing  your  advice,  and  endeavotMng 
tb  ascehaiti  what  it  is  in  tbe  present  hour.^^ 
What  it  w«s,  I  need  not  say,  and  that  it  is  etiil 
what  it  always  was,  Bocording  to  its  iMast^f 
being  tmcAanged  nnd  fmckangetMe,  we  cannot 
doubt,  if  we  look  at  it  in  those  countries  which 
are  its  strong  holds.  Behold  Spain  under  its 
thcaldom ;  see  it  flourishing  in  Porlngal  «nd 
Italy ;  above  all,  contemplate  it  ki  Ivdand, 
vrbere,  as  I  lately  heard  some  foreign- Catliolies 
observe,  it  thrives,  as  in  a  congoiial  and  fertile 
soil,  in  all  its  purity — which  purity  they  defaied 
to  be  an  utter  and  abject  slavery  to  priestcraift. 
No,  ^r,  such  arguments  as  yours  wdl  not  allay 
the  storm  which  has  been  exeited .    A  voice  has 
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from  despairing)  or  even  doubting^  that,  by  th« 
iragariesy  and  whioas,  and  cftprices  <^  the  pairty 
to  which  you  belong,  you  may  yet  be  brought 
to  a  eoincidence  of  opinion  with  me  qii  this 
subject,  although  at  present  ^e  take  our  places 
at  the  very  antipodes,  or  as  £BLr  removed  as  the 
polea  asunder. 

That  I  have  been  somewhat  free  ii|  my  re- 
marks upon  **  the  Address,"  i  will  allow  ;  Imt 
my  excuse  is  in  the  character  of  the  times. 

When  open  enemies  assail  our  Church ;  when 

» 

treachery  is  at  work  to  undermine  her ;  and 
when  lukewanQ  firieadd:  g^ve  not  their  aid  to 
support  her ;  surely  tp  spe^  loudjy,  boldly, 
pUinly,  and  decisively,  b^iiomes  the  first  aad 
paramount  and  imperative  4uty  of  every  boaest 

^^       PROTESTANT. 

March  6,  IBSO. 
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Sir, 

It  may  at  first  s^^ht  appear  presomption 
in  a  stranger  to  address  you  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  present.  But  as  I  take  my  pen  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  not  ofiensirely,  although  I  can 
'  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  take  my  ad-> 
vice,  1  cannot  doubt  you  will  read  ruy  letter,  and 
having  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  avert  what, 
in  conjunction  with  millions  of  my  fellow-subjects, 
I  consider  the^  evils  which  threaten  us,  if  I  fail  in 
my  efforts,  having  done  ray  daty,  my  conscience  is 
acquitted  to  my  God,  my  country,  and  my  king. 

You  cannot  be  surprised.  Sir,  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  measures  to  which  yon  have  so  un- 
expectedly yielded,  the  people  of  England  are 
justly  alarmed,  and  begin  to  view  your  past  life 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  that  your  late  popularity  is 
rapidly  declining.     However  bright  your  abilities 
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inay  have  been^  it  is  wrong  in  you  to  believe,  that 
your  popularity  rests  upon  them.  No,  Sir ;  the 
people  of  England  are  glad  to  give  you  credit  for 
every  good  and  g^eat  quality  which  you  possess, 
and  more  than  you  possess ;  yet  it  was  only  the 
belief  that  you  were  the  grand  Champion  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  as  by  law  established,  which 
made  them  so  anxious  to  see  you  in  your  present 
station. 

How  much  must  have, been  the  surprise  and 
grief  of  the  nation  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
to  find  that  the  King,  advised  by  his  Ministers, 
called  for  powers  to  enable  the  Papists  again  to 
set  foot  in  those  councils  which  we  had  supposed 
(vainly  indeed)  that  they  were  never  more  to  join  ; 
dnd  to  find  that  yourself.  Sir,  with  your  colleagues, 
in  whom  we  had  fondly  placed  our  confidence,  had 
thought  it  right  to  consent  to  this  wicked  transact 
tion.  I  call  it  wicked  upon  the  following  grounds, 
viz. ; — 

Those  I  allude  to,  have  at  all  times  held  out  ta 
us,  that  they  were  staunch  in  our  cause :  yet,  Sir,,' 
have  not  your  party  been  in  firequent  correspond^ 
ence  with  the  leading  Papists  ?  Were  not  they  and 
a  few  of  your  friends  the  only  persons  acquainted 
with  your  intentions  ?  And  did  not  the  Papists  at 
that  Association  which  is  a  burlesque  upon  all  €ro- 
vemment,  boast  of  their  gain  and  their  intentions, 
and  mix  up  with  their  boastings  language  too  low 
and  too  shocking  to  be  repeated  ? 


'  Tbe  people  of  England^  the  Protestants^  those 
most  deeply  concerned^  had  given  their  confidence 
to  you^  and  they^  Sir^  were  the  only  party  kept  in 
the  dark.  Your  fnends,  supporters,  and  admirers, 
have  been  left  to  the  last  moment,  to  find  out  from 
the  reports  of  the  King^s  speech,  that  their  best  in- 
terests have  been  betrayed,  and  themselves  deceiv- 
ed and  deemed  unworthy  of  consideration. 

And  for  whom  is  all  this  done?  For  a  loyal> 
qniet,  inofiensive,  and  depressed  people?  No  such 
thing.  But  for  men  who  openly  defy  and  threaten 
fhe  government  of  the  country,  if  not  the  laws 
too.  Men  who  being  already  above  law,  can  never 
be  expected  to  snccumfo,  when  power  is  put  into 
their  hands,  and  who  are  ready  to  link  themselves 
to  a  party  much  stronger  than  themselves  and 
qnite  as  dangerous,  who  are  waiting  with  open 
arms  to  receive  them. 

His  Grace  of  Wellington  is  comparatively  a 
young  statesman,  from  whom  we  were  not  autho- 
rized perhaps  to  expect  absolute  consistency  in  this 
cause ;  but  every  one  gave  you  credit  for  a  more 
uncompromising  spirit  upon  this  great  national 
question,  and  confided  in  you  implicitly.  How  bit- 
terly disappointed  then  must  be  the  national  feel- 
ing !  The  more  unexpected  our  disappointment,  the 
more  severely  is  it  felt,  and  the  more  inclined  are 
we  to  view  your  conduct  with  displeasure. 

And  what.  Sir,  may  I  ask,  will  be  your  situation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  if  you  support  tbe 


admissioD  of  Papists  into  Parliament^  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  fear  has  induced  you  to  ccm^ 
cede  it  to  them  ?  Fear^  indeed !  Is  it  for  a  Britain 
to  talk  of  fear  of  these  people  in  the  year  1829  ? 
What  is  this  time  in  compluison  with  any  part  of 
the  last  century — but  particularly  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  ?  Did  we  emancipate 
the  Papists  then^  when^  in  consequence  of  the  pre* 
valence  of  Jacobin  principles  abroad^  even  the  alle- 
giance of  the  army  was  so  much  doubted^  that  every 
exertion  was  made  to  obtain  from  every  regiment 
at  home^  a  declaration  of  its  sentiments^  and  every 
art  was  employed  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  ?  Yet  no  one  ever  feared  the  Papists^  or  ever 
dreamt  of  conciliating  them«  and  still  less  when  the 
rebellion  took  place  in  Ireland.  Why  then  shoidd 
we  fear  them  now? — They  have  striven  for  the 
mastery  before,  and  were  put  down  with  their 
king.  If  through  the  vacillating  conduct  of  those 
in  pow^r^  the  Papists  have  again  been  able  to  hold 
up  their  heads  and  place  themselves  in  military 
array^  should  they  levy  war^  we  can  fight  them 
again.  The  people  are  not  afraid  if  the  ministers 
are  ;  if  war  be  necessary^  God  being  our  helper 
we  can  meet  it. 

But,  say  they^  we  will  ally  ourselves  with  Ame- 
rica,  and  then  see  what  we  will  do.  What !  if 
France  and  Spain^  with  the  Jacobins  of  our  own 
country,  could  not  intimidate  us ;  if  Buonaparte^ 
with  all  the  continent  and  this  same  America, 


could  not  under  a  firm  administration  intimidate 
us^  shall  we  now  succumb  through  fear  of  Ameri- 
ca ?  Are  the  Papists  more  numeroos  in  proportion 
than  they  were  ?  They  say  they  are^  and  shall  be 
stronger  and  more  numerons  stOl^  the  longer  you 
keep  them  out  of  oflBce.  Believe  it  not.  Sir.  It  is 
true,  the  priesthood  may  be  more  active  in  order 
to  frighten  us^  and  we  know  full  well  how  earnestly 
they  exert  themselves  to  withhold  knowledge  from 
their  people^  well  aware  upon  what  hollow  ground 
they  stand.  But  look^  Sir^  at  the  accounts  of  those 
engaged  in  enlightening  the  Irish^  and  you  will 
find  that  that  religion  is  losing  ground  fast  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  This  the  priesthood  feel^  and 
know  that  they  have  no  hope  of  maintaining  their 
influence  but  through  a  new  accession  ;  which  they 
will  be  forward  to  exert,  in  shutting  out  any  fur- 
ther light  from  their  people,  under  pretence  of 
tranquillizing  the  nation. 

But,  Sir,  the  very  reasons  given  by  the  present 
ministry  for  conciliating  the  Papists,  are  those  which 
Englishmen  will  most  despise.  Men  whose  public 
acts  are  grounded  upon  fear,  can  never  hope  for  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  England.  This  chiefly 
occasions  the  diflBculty  which  the  opposition  have 
experienced  in  getting  into  power.'  Their  mea- 
sures have  never  been  of  a  bold  character.  Fear 
is  a  proof  of  the  want  of  reason.  No  coward,  (I 
mean  not  to  use  the  word  offensively,)  but  no 


coward  ever  reasoned  his  enemy  out  of  liostilities 
until  all  power  was  given  up. 

The  very  first  act  of  the  Opposition  towards  Mr. 
O'Connell,  shows  what  you  have  to  expect :  he  wa^ 
hardly  in  London  when  they  flocked  tq  do  him 
homage.  This  party  which  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded from  power^  have  at  length  the  hope>  nay^ 
the  certainty  of  taking  the  lead ;  and  then  good  bye 
to  all  the  old  popular  measures^  which  have  so 
long  proved  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe^  that  when  the  Papists 
shall  have  entered  our  councils  as  it  were  in  full  sail^ 
that  they  will  stop  there  ?  Not  at  all  1  You  may 
offer  their  priests  a  stipend^  but^  do  they  not  open** 
ly  tell  you  already  they  will  not  accept  it«  All  or 
nothing,  is  the  cry  of  their  orator — Unconditional 
Emancipation.  They  will^  in  &ct,  send  their  people 
to  Parliament,  but  refuse  your  bribes.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  rich  livings  and  bishoprics  in  both 
kingdoms^  are  held  by  men  who  are  in  their  eyes 
usurpers  ?  And  have  not  the  Papists  a  fair  plea,  in- 
asmuch  as  many  parishes  in  Ireland  have  not  a 
Protestant  in  them^  nor  a  Protestant  churchy  and 
who  could  refuse  them  such  a  plea  ?  No  English- 
man could  or  would  do  so ;  for  it  is  but  Justice  that 
those  who  do  the  duty^  should  receive  the  emolu- 
ment But^  say  your  party,  we  will  guard  against 
innovation.  Sir,  the  breach  once  entered,  it  is 
easy  to  reach  the  citadel.    The  stand  must  be  made 
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at  the  Inreacb^  or  no  wfaerfe.  If  you  <M^  dispense 
with  the  King  s  coronation  oath,  and  bring  Papists 
into  Parliament,  the  rest  can  be  altered  at  pleasure ; 
and  yon,  the  hitherto  supposed  safeguard  of  the 
constitution,  being  then  in  the  minority,  may  raise 
your  voice  indeed ;  but  a  feeble  one  it  will  be  to 
people,  who  having  obtained  their  ends  by  intimi-> 
dation  and  the  levying  of  war,  will  turn  round  and 
tell  you,  peaceful  councils  are  your  creed,  not  theirs* 

Besides,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  that  religion 
to  be  content  with  half  measures*  The  Pope  may 
grant  a  concordat,  but  we  have  seen,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  that  no  faith  was  ever 
kept  with  heretics,  except  through  fear.  Can  you. 
Sir,  seriously  believe  that  Leo  XI L  the  restorer  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  proclaimer  of  the  Jubilee,  is  more 
enlightened  or  more  softened  than  his  prede- 
cessors, or  that  the  religion  is  changed,  or  that  the 
people  who  trust  in  such  a  religion  are  more  en- 
lightened? No,  Sir,  Popery  is  unchanged — un- 
changeable. 

But  who  are  these  to  whom  you  are  giving 
power?  do  they  not  carry  death  through  their  own 
country  at  midnight  ?  We  hear,  indeed,  that  the 
midnight  murderers  in  the  unfortiinate  sister  island, 
do  not  listen  to  their  priests ;  and  such  report  is 
true,  except  where  the  priests  have  an  interest  in 
calling  their  attention. 

Jf  you  suppose  that  the  Papists  of  the  present 
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day  are  more  enlightened  than  those  of  the  twelfth 
century^  look  to  Spain^  Portugal^  and  Ireland; 
look  also  to  the  examinations  of  the  priesthood^ 
upon  the  subject  of  educatmg  the  poor^  before  that 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  misled  by  those^  who  say> 
look  to  France.  The  only  enlightened  part  of  that 
people  are  Protestants  and  Infidels — ^the  Papists 
are  the  same  as  before. 

We  cannot  hope  to  prosper  if  such  measures 
are  taken ;  and  they  are  answerable  to  God  for  the 
consequences^  who  recommend  them  to  the  nation. 
If  they  desert  their  post  at  this  time^  and  allow  the 
enemy  to  make  the  breach  and  enter  it,  we  cannot 
expect  that  God  will  be  gracious  to  us.  I  know 
that,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  the  fashion  to  drop 
all  notion  of  a  God  in  politics ;  but  that  is  not  your 
case.  Sir.  How  can  we  otherwise  explain  our 
present  high  state  as  a  nation,  than  by  a  reference 
to  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  his  great 
goodness  towards  us.  But,  if  we  despise  him,  we 
can  only  expect  that  he  will  withdraw  his  hand, 
and  he  will  withdraw  it. 

*^  But,"  says  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  ^^  how 
can  we  tranquillize  Ireland?"  as  if  Ireland  had 
ever  been  a  peaceable  country.  Look  to  her  his- 
tory, as  written  by  men  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain ;  some  of  them  persons  who  could 
only  write  in  the  native  Irish,  and  we  shall  see 
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that  she  haa  ever  been  a  field  of  bhpd.  Tbeoa 
mWf  in  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  people,  write 
a  history  indeed  of  war>  rapine,  and  bloodshed : 
that  their  quarrels  among  themselyes  were  ten- 
fold greater  than  they  have  since  been^  in  the  same 
space  of  time ;  otherwise,  indeed^  it  is  impossible 
that  an  English  baron,  of  broken  fortunes,  with  a 
few  followers^  like  Strongbow,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.^  should  have  conquered  the  island^  and 
annexed  it  to  the  British  crown. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed^ 
and  of  the  many  savage  qualities  still  shown  among 
them  ?  The  ignorance  of  the  people.  As  long  as 
that  continues,  the  priesthood  can  lead  them  to 
any  act,  however  desperate,  which  may  suit  their 
views.  On  that  account  you  may  be  sure  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  except  it  be  unqualified, 
will  never  tranquillize  them.  But,  Sir,  if  you 
really  want  to  make  them  more  tractable,  enact  the 
poor^-rates,  enlighten  the  people,  and  allow  a  free 
intercourse,  and  you  shall  soon  see  that  men  who 
depend  upon  you  for  bread,  will  not  venture  to 
throw  that  away ;  while  it  is  but  fair,  that  those 
absentees  who  desert  their  post,  and  spend  their 
incomes  abroad,  should  thus  contribute  to  the 
emergencies  of  their  country. 

You  can  scarcely  believe  those  who  would  per- 
suade you,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Papists  would 
lead  them  to  strengthen  your  hands,  although  you 
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may  endeavour  to  feel  such  a  hope.  On  the  con<*^ 
trary^  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  that  great  master-mind^  Mr.  Pitt.  What  waB 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  great  coalition  mi- 
nistry ?  He  refused  to  unite  himself  with  either 
of  the  great  ministers  of  that  day,  seeing  that  their 
views  were  not  national.  By  keeping  aloof  from 
both,  though  at  the  time  almost  unnoticed,  be  he- 
came  a  focus,  and  came  in  upon  his  own  terms ; 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  direct  them  in  such  perilous 
times  as  no  nation  ever  weathered  before.  He 
often  did  things  scarcely  justifiable  in  this  free 
country ;  but  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  th^ 
people,  who  depended  upon  his  honour  and  in^ 
tegrity  in  every  difficulty.  So  they  would  upori 
you,  Sir^  if  you  would  act  as  he  did.  The  time^ 
are  parallel.  The  present  Opposition  are  supposed 
never  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  when  in 
power;  and  the  ministry  are  now  believed  to  be 
about  to  betray  us,  as  they  have  deceived  us.  By 
this  time  you  must  be  aware.  Sir,  that  the  people 
think  so,  and  that  this  is  a  question  we  cannot  be 
led  in  by  any  administration.  Rise  up  then.  Sir, 
let  me  entreat  you.  Show  yourself  the  man ;  give 
up  your  place  among  the  present  ministers ;  follow 
the  example  of  that  great  man;  act  for  yourself 
and  for  us.  Let  conscience  lead  you,  and  not 
only  withdraw,  but  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all 
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Papists  and  liberal  parties.  Rally  the  men  of  the 
nation;  tell  them  boldly^  that  if  they  will  form 
round  you^  you  will  soon  have  a  national  and  un« 
divided  administration ;  and  instead  of  weakening 
the  feelings  of  our  good  king^  tell  him,  that  if  war 
is  unavoidable^  it  is  better  to  have  it  at  a  distance 
than  near  homer  Tell  him,  that  his  revered  fa- 
ther's principles  are  still  those  of  his  loyal  and 
dutiful  subjects ;  and  that^  though  taxes  are  high^ 
tiie  nation  will  never  object  to  pay  for  what  they 
consider  their  best  interests.  If  the  Papists  are 
ready  to  draw  the  sword^  the  Protestants  fear  them 
not;  give  us  but  a  fair  field,  and  we  fear  no 
enemy. 

As  one  of  your  admirers,  let  me,  Sir,  entreat 
you  to  withdraw  from  a  divided  council,  and  act  as 
our  great  minister  did.  Refuse  all  coalition  with 
tho^e  who  would  grant  concession  to  the  Papists, 
and  you  shall  soon  find  men  for  your  pur- 
pose. Try  an  appeal  to  the  nation;  and  the 
nation  will  support  you.  If  even  you  were  to 
fiii],  what  would  be  your  situation?  That  of  an 
honourable  and  conscientious  man,  whom  the 
world  would  admire.  That  of  a  wise  man  too; 
for  if  concilitition  is  necessary,  or  must  be  granited^ 
surely  the  proper  persons  to  give  it,  are  those  who 
all  along  have  advocated  that  cause.  Then^  Sir, 
is  it  not  better  to  make  way  in  time,  than  by  con* 
tuHiing  to  act  with  a  divided  body  for  a  short  time 
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longer^  until  the  measures  are  completed  against 
us^  to  fall  in  tbe  disgraceful  and  unpitied  rout 
which  will  no  doubt  ensue  ?  Then  you  will  find 
that  the  Papists  will  show  no  gratitude  for  a  boon 
granted  by  your  fears^  to  men  who  have  already 
bearded  you,  and  who  will  then  despise  and  laugfa 
at  you,  whilst  the  nation  will  treat  you  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  Papists  have  already  shown  that  they  fear 
you  not.  They  demand  from  your  fears  what  you 
dare  not  withhold ;  and  what  can  yon  expect,  but 
a  coalition  with  your  enemies?  You  have  now 
the  reins — you  hold  them  with  a  loose  hand ;  soon 
they  will  be  snatched  from  you  with  a  rude  grasp. 
For  who  are  these  waiting  for  the  Papists'  tri- 
umph? Who  are  they  that  have  been  so  many 
years  strengthening  their  hands  by  every  effort? 
Are  they  not  men  who  have  long  despaired  of  be- 
longing to  the  national  councils  ?  Are  there  not 
among  them  men  who  have  and  do  advocate  the 
wildest  principles  ?  Have  not  some  of  that  party, 
in  former  days,  been  the  advocates  and  warm  ad* 
mirers  of  the  French  Revolution?  Look  back. 
Sir,  to  the  first  years  of  that  event — look  at  the 
men  of  that  day  in  this  country !  Where  are  they  ? 
Who  are  they  ?    Their  works  do  show  us. 

That  a  second  revolution  is  shortly  to  be  looked 
for,  of  a  much  more  terrific  nature,  is  fearfully  eiL^ 
pected  by  the  Christian  world ;  and  that  you  will 
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not^  I  am  sure,  despise.  Whether  this  cotintry  is 
to  partake  more  of  it  than  she  did  of  the  last^  is  a 
matter  which  can  remain  doubtful  only  so  long  as 
Papists  are  kept  away  from  our  councils ;  for  that 
all  the  territory  of  the  Papacy  will  suffer^  is,  I  be- 
lieve, matter  of  but  little  doubt  among  Christians. 
Men  indeed  of  other  feelings  say,  ^  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming  ?  for,  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were."  But 
^  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as 
some  men  count  slackness/'  The  time  is  evidently 
at  hand,  and  there  is  combustible  matter  enough 
in  this  country  among  ourselves.  Let  us  pray 
God  to  avert  the  evils  of  those  times  from  this 
hitherto  highly  favoured  country.  As  one  of  the 
means,  I  would  conjure  and  entreat  you  to  with- 
hold your  voice  and  influence  from  this  pernicious 
bill ;  and  may  your  efforts,  and  that  of  the  people 
of  England,  fast  rising  around  us  in  humble  peti- 
lions,  disappoint  the  intention  of  all  who  advocate 
it;  may  God  chamre  their  hearts,  and  save  us 
frL  J,  great  dan^r ! 

If  I  have  said  any  thing  in  this  long  letter  which 
you  or  any  man  should  feel  offended  at,  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  and  beg  your  pardon,  inasmuch  that  I  mean 
to  offend  no  one.  What  I  have  said  is  opposed 
to  measures,  and  not  to  men.  I  write  on  a  great 
public  question,  which  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
my  presumption. 
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Praying  to  the  Almighty  to  bless  our  councils, 
and  to  gire  you  a  heart  to  do  what  is  best,  I  beg 
to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

G,  BORLASE. 

Fareham,  Hants, 
23d  Febru^,  1829. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.P. 

Sfc.  Sfc.  ^c. 
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AN  INQUIRY. 


The  mode  of  conducting  public  affairs  has,  in 
some  respects,  undergone  a  very  remarkable 
change  in  our  days.  In  former  times  no  alter<- 
ation  in  the  fundamental  laws  and  institutions  on 
which  the  liberty  of  free  nations  depended,  was 
admitted  before  it  was  peremptorily  required  by 
necessity.  In  all  past  times  it  was  a  maxim 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  neither  the  ambitious 
views  of  a  popular  leader,  nor  the  principles  of 
an  enlightened  patriot,  nor  even  the  decided  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  in  favour  of  a  popular  amend- 
ment, was  a  sufficient  reason  for  exposing  the 
Constitution  to  the  dangerous  and  uncertain 
effects  of  innovations.  Stronger  motives  were 
required  for  such  an  operation.  Nothing  less 
than  dangers  threatening  with  complete  destruc- 
tion the  social  fabric,  would  then  induce  men  to 
take  such  a  step ;  and  even  then  it  was  delayed 
as  much  as  possible.  Whenever  it  was  evident 
that  the  existing  institutions  were  no  longer  able 
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to  protect  the  life^  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
subject ;  whenever  they  favoured  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  the  laws  enacted  to  remove  such 
grievances  remained  without  effect, — then  the 
necessity  of  a  change  began  to  be  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  went,  in  regular  progression,  through 
petition  and  complaint,  resistance  and  revolt,  till 
they  had  overturned  those  laws  and  practices, 
which  opposed  their  prosperity,  and  began  to  in- 
volve the  society  in  disorder  and  anarchy.  This 
was  the  index  which  pointed  out  the  proper  time 
and  means  for  reform.  Then,  and  only  then,  the 
patriotic  leaders  of  the  people,  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  either 
what  sort  of  amendment  was  required  to  heal  the 
existing  disorder^  or  by  what  means  it  might  be 
effected,  yielded  to  the  important  claims  of  the 
nation,  and  removed  the  obstacles  to  her  pros- 
perity, by  wise  laws  and  institutions.  In  this 
operation,  however,  they  strictly  adhered  to  what 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  events  themselves. 
They  did  not  go  farther,  nor  did  they  ever  adopt 
any  object  of  speculation. 

In  this  way,  and  by  successive  amendments, 
the  republics  qf  antiquity  corrected  the  institu- 
tions of  their  Commonwealth,  till  they  perfectly 
suited  the  different  circumstances,  and  the  differ- 
ent genius,  of  the  respective  nations.  In  this 
way  our  ancestors  brought  our  Constitution  to 
that  degree  of  excellency,  that  it  was,  until  our 
days,  thought  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  adapted  to  the  protection  of 


liberty  and  property,  and  the   development  of 
human  nature. 

Human  nature^  however^  has  a  great  propen- 
sity to  imaginary  perfection,  or  rather  to  artificial 
refinement,  especially  in  objects  not  liable  to 
ocular  demonstration.  Political  institutions  ikll, 
perhaps,  more  than  others,  under  this  description. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  spirit  of  inves* 
tigation  roused  in  the  last  century  should  apply 
itself  with  vigour  and  boldness  to  political  re* 
searches.  It  began  with  inquiring  into  the  origin 
and  causes  of  political  changes,  and  with  esta<- 
blishing  the  different  benefits  which  men  derive 
from  difierent  political  institutions.  So  far  the 
researches  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
history,  and  they  were  evidently  useful.  For 
they  promoted  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  free  nations  from  constitutional  laws^ 
pointed  out  the  means  by  which  these  advantages 
were  to  be  secured  and  preserved ;  and  animated, 
in  this  way,  the  sentiments  of  true  patriotism. 
Had  the  philosophers  who  applied  themiselves  to 
such  researches,  proceeded  no  farther,  they  might 
have  acquired  just  claims  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  But  they  aspired  to 
deserve  that  glorious  title  in  a  less  disputable  way, 
and  to  a  much  larger  extent.  With  that  inten- 
tion, they  proposed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  this  operation;  or,  more 
strictly,  to  meet  it  before  it  set  out.  For  that 
purpose  they  sought  for  the  naturfd  condition  of 
men.    They  imagined,  that  they  should  form  a 
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just  idea  of  that  object  by  divesting  human  nature 
of  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  it  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  on  entering  into  society.  The 
benefits,  on  the  other  side,  which  it  had  obtained 
in  the  same  way,  they  took  the  utmost  care  to 
preserve.  Having  performed  this  operation  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  proceeded  farther  by  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  re-establishing  the 
human  race  in  their  original  integrity,  and  of  pre- 
serving them  in  that  state.  They  applied  to 
history  for  support,  but  history  could  here  afford 
them  no  assistance.  She  did  not  acknowledge 
these  abstract  ideas,  and  did  not  point  out  the 
way  to  put  them  into  practice.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  abandon  the  trace  of  history.  They 
returned  to  their  former  guide.  Their  excited 
imagination  launched  them  into  the  troubled  sea 
of  human  wishes  and  human  passions ;  and  under 
the  auspices  of  these  fickle  leaders,  they  began 
to  conceive  new  principles  of  laws,  and  new  forms 
of  government.  In  this  operation  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  that  it  probably  exceeds  the 
genius  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  penetrate 
by  meditation  into  the  properties  of  human  nature  j 
to  such  a  depth  and  extent,  as  to  comprehend  j 
them  all  in  one  system  of  government  *.  Not  j 
being  disturbed  in  their  work  by  such  reflections, 
they  proceeded  boldly.    From  the  partial  view 

*  The  only  exception  to  this  assertion  is,  perhaps,  Lycurgos.  . 

The  singularity  of  his  institutions,  and  the  extraordinary  means 
by  which  he  obtained  and  supported  them,  show  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  and  defy  Uie  very  idea  of  imitation. 


of  some  isolated  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
they  inferred  principles  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  general  course  of  its  tendency.  On 
such  principles,  then,  they  founded  new  codes  of 
laws,  and  new  forms  of  government.  Whoever 
considers  well  their  manner  of  proceeding,  will 
not  be  astonished  that  they  succeeded  perfectly 
well  in  proving  the  uselessness  and  hurtful  ten- 
dency of  all  hereditary  laws, — distinction  of  rank, 
— religious  forms, — and  of  almost  all  existing 
elements  of  public  order  and  government.  The 
new  systems  formed  in  this  way  were  given  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  natural  justice,  and 
Jvndamental  principles  qf  society. 

This  specious  appellation  recommended  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  became  the  favorite  topics  of  conver- 
sation. For,  as  the  authors  of  these  ingenious 
systems  had  avoided  offending  the  noble  affec- 
tions, and  had  with  particular  care  consulted  the 
desires  of  the  human  breast,  marking  out  an  ex- 
peditious way  of  conducting  mankind  out  of  the 
desert  into  the  land  of  promise,  their  ideas  spread 
over  the  world  with  more  than  contagious  rapi* 
dity.  According  to  their  doctrines,  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  the  people  was  to  be  the  gainer 
in  the  proposed  political  changes ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  people  embraced  them  with  eager* 
ness.  Even  many  persons,  who  apparently  were 
to  lose  by  the  innovations,  became  their  recom* 
Sienders,  because  they  were  seduced  by  the  spe* 
cious  appearance  of  generosity  and  humanity. 
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Nothing  was  more  wanting,  or  more  ardently 
wished  for,  than  an  opportunity  of  putting  them 
to  a  trial ;  and  that  opportunity  was  offered  by  the 
French  Rerolution.  In  the  course  of  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  which  then,  in  France,  succeeded  one 
another  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  different 
schemes  founded  on  the  new  doctrines  came  suc- 
cessively to  be  applied,  and  commonly  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  days  was  sufficient  to  convince 
every  body  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  The  French,  after 
enduring  for  ten  years,  all  the  pernicious  effects 
produced  by  the  application  of  these  pseudo- 
philosophical  ideas,  were  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  weakness  and  disorder,  that  they  threw  them- 
selves, at  last,  into  the  arms  of  a  military  leader, 
and  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  hard- 
ships of  military  despotism.  Thus  were  the  new 
systems  exploded. 

The  new  doctrines  acquired  as  many  votaries 
in  England  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and 
every  where  they  threatened  the  peace  of  society 
with  convulsion,  and  the  existing  forms  of  go- 
vernment with  destruction.  But  with  us  the 
danger  was  more  imminent.  By  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  constitutional  right  of  discuss- 
ing political  objects,  without  restraint,  both  in 
private  and  in  public,  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing and  spreading  them  were  much  facilitated, 
and  in  this  way  our  country  was  menaced  with 
violent  and  dangerous  innovations.  That  such 
changes  have  not  taken  place,  we  owe  to  the  so* 
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lidity  of  our  constitution.  But  though  the  new 
doctrines  have  not  been  able  to  overturn  the 
frame  of  our  government,  by  violent  shocks,  they 
seem  to  succeed  in  undermining  its  foundation^ 
by  slow  and  unremitted  action.  This  supposi^ 
tion  has  been  suggested  by  observing  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

The  mode  of  discussing  public  affairs  and  of 
supporting  them  by  argument/  has  undergone  a 
very  important  change  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. In  former  times  the  interests  of  the  con- 
stitution were  the  hinge  on  which  the  debate  of 
every  question  respecting  internal  policy  turned. 
If  a  question  of  this  nature  arose,  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  it  was  defended  or  attacked, 
were  drawn  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution.  Every  measure  was  fairly  exa- 
mined and  maturely  weighed,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  by  its  adoption  the  institutions 
protecting  public  liberty  might  not  suffer  some 
injury.  Was  it  at  last  evident  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  this  respect,  then  and 
only  then,  it  was  permitted  to  support  the  expe- 
diency or  propriety  of  a  measure,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  equity  and  conveniency.  In  our 
times  the  reverse  has  imperceptibly  been  intro- 
duced into  our  deliberations,  and  begins  to  be- 
come the  prevailing  practice.  The  arguments 
inferred  from  the  notions  of  natural  justice,  ori- 
ginal rights  of  man,  common  privileges  of  society^ 
and  other  principles  of  similar  hue,  are  first  re- 
curred^  to,  and  generally  they  occupy  the  whole 
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of  the  discussioiL  Or,  if  ever  the  oonstitntional 
laws  are  named,  they  are  only  called  in  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  arguments,  and  merely  as  far  as 
they  suit  the  intention  of  the  speaker.  In  this 
way  we  see  the  debates  of  the  British  senate  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  the  mode  of  discussion  once 
adopted  by  the  French  national  assembly.  Nu- 
merous evidences  to  prove  this  fact  may  be  col- 
lected, by  comparing  the  discussions  recorded  in 
the  journal  of  the  houses,  at  any  distant  time, 
with  those  of  our  days.  The  fatal  consequences 
resulting  from  such  a  change  are  obvious.  But 
fortunately  for  us,  they  have  not  yet  taken  place, 
because  the  majority  in  both  houses,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  composed,  either  of  men 
who  have  formed  their  political  principles  by 
studying  and  examining  the  history  of  free  na- 
tions of  all  ages,  or  of  persons,  who,  in  their  deci- 
sions, are  directed  by  such  men.  These  have 
constantly  and  successfully  opposed  the  rapid 
current,  and  not  yet  yielded  to  the  importunate 
claims  of  the  new  doctrines ;  but  they  are  suc- 
cessively called  off  from  the  stage  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  yield  their  places  to  succes- 
sors, who  have  imbibed  the  notions  of  natural 
justice,  rights  of  man,  fundamental  privileges  of 
society,  &c.  Such  notions,  indeed,  may  be  ac- 
quired at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  without  the  labour 
of  studying  the  book  of  human  actions,  of  exa- 
mining institutions,  and  observing  their  effects, 
of  comparing  facts  and  weighing  their  conse- 
quences. 
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The  public  has  not  been  aware  of  this  change, 
because  the  political  writers,  who,  in  a  great 
measure,  direct  the  public  opinion,  have  availed 
themselves  with  the  utmost  avidity  of  the  con- 
venience offered  to  them  by  the  new  doctrines. 
They  found  in  them  a  compendious  and  easy  way 
of  instructing  the  body  of  the  people,  without 
preparing  themselves  by  long  study  and  mature 
meditation,  for  that  honourable,  but  difficult 
task.  They  have,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
preceded  the  speakers  in  parliament,  and  at  pre^ 
sent»  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
constitution.  Thus  they  prepared,  by  anticipa- 
tion, the  mind  of  the  public  to  receive  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  with  indifference,  and  those  derived 
from  the  new  doctrines  with  applause.  I  believe 
I  may  affirm,  that  by  adopting  the  new  method 
of  discussing  political  matters,  these  writers  did 
not  foresee  what  they  were  doing.  They  proba- 
bly did  not  know,  and  certainly  did  not  consider, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
nation  is  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  that  by 
holding  forth  continually,  and  in  the  most  favour- 
able colour,  the  new  principles  of  laws  and  the 
new  modes  of  government,  they  were  slackening 
and  destroying  the  close  affection  which  attached 
the  people  to  their  government,  their  laws  and 
their  country. 

This  change  is,  indeed,  most  to  be  lamented ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  progress  in  the 
mind.     Upon  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  the  spe- 
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cious  '  arguitients  by  which  the  new  doctrines 
were  supported,  the  true  Englishman  not  able  to 
confute  them  by  historical  facts,  will  probably 
have  rejected  them,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
because  inconsistent  with,  his  political  creed; 
but  hearing  them  repeatedly  praised,  and  by  per- 
sons in  whose  discernment  he  confided,  perceiving 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  advantages  supposed 
to  be  obtainable  by  their  adoption,  was,  beyond  all 
comparison,  much  more  extensive  and  impor- 
tant than  those  which  he  actually  enjoyed  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  and  lastly,  feeling 
the  apparent  generosity  of  communicating  the 
blessings  of  perfect  liberty  and  equality  to  the 
large  bulk  of  the  people,  he  would  be  forced  to 
admit  them  into  his  mind,  and  to  revolve  them  in 
his  thoughts.  For  some  time  he  will  have  been 
at  a  loss,  whether  the  old  or  the  new  friend  de- 
served the  preference,  but  in  the  end  the  latter 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Having  once 
turned  his  attention  to  the  new  principles,  their 
number  multiplied  every  day,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  interest  increased,  which  they 
gained  over  his  mind.  If  his  thoughts  chanced 
to.  fall  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution, 
he  found  much  to  be  blamed  and  little  to  be 
praised,  and  began  to  treat  them  with  indifference 
and  even  with  contempt.  Afterwards,  to  spare  him- 
self the  sentiment  of  humiliation,  he  avoided  even 
the  remembrance  of  them.  In  this  way  was 
ejected  from  the  heart  of  Englishmen  that  attach- 
ment to  the  constitutional  liberty  of  their  coun- 
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try,  which  formerly  was  not  less  admired  by 
foreigners,  than  the  constitution  itself.  Mean- 
while the  new  doctrines  were  applied,  tried  and 
completely  exploded.  The  painful  experience  of 
seeing  the  most  cherished  plans  miscarry,  and 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  disappointed,  disgusted 
th6  mind  with  those  chimerical  ideas,  and  at  that 
time  the  thoughts  returned  to  the  constitution  of 
his  own  country.  Thus  it  began  to  rise  up  again 
after  a  long  oblivion.  But  its  reception  was  cold, 
like  that  of  a  friend  of  our  youth,  whom  we  have 
long  lost  sight  of,  and  of  whom  even  the  remem- 
brance has  been  almost  extinguished,  we  receive 
him  with  politeness,  we  strive  to  remember  some 
accident,  in  which  we  both  have  shared,  some 
frolick  of  our  youthful  levity — but  that  is  all. 
Joy  does  not  penetrate  our  heart,  it  does  not  fill 
our  mind  with  those  enlivening  and  lasting  feel- 
ings, which  we  experience  in  recognizing  a  friend, 
to  whom  we  are  attached  by  a  long  intercourse, 
similitude  of  temper,  and  conformity  of  opinions 
and  wishes.  We  assure  the  first  that  he  may  de- 
pend on  our  assistance,  but  we  overlook  his  wants ; 
yet  the  second  is  assisted  sooner  than  he  is  in 
need.  So  we  received,  so  we  are  treating  our 
constitution.  We  recollect,  that  it  was  dear  once 
to  us  and  to  our  ancestors,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  admiration,  and  of  the  envy  of  other  na- 
tions, and  thus  we  begin  to  recommend  it  again 
to  our  esteem  by  the  means  of  reasoning.  But 
the  road  which  leads  to  our  hearts  is  closed.  We 
cannot  again  become  passionate  lovers.    We,  are 
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able  to  discover  defects  in  our  mistress.  Thus 
our  mind  is  restrained  from  admitting  that  deep 
affection,  by  which  we  once  were  directed  to  pre- 
serve its  integrity.  We  cannot  acquire  the  quick 
sense  of  feeling,  when  danger  approaches,  nor  the 
instinctive  conception  of  choosing  instantly  the 
most  efficacious  expedients  to  remove  it.  We 
fed  ourselves  incapable  of  sacrificing  property, 
liberty,  and  life  for  its  preservation. 

Disaffection  to  the  reigning  prince  is,  even  in 
absolute  monarchies,  looked  upon  as  an  ominous 
event,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  discontent,  dis* 
order,  and  revolt  Disaffection  to  the  lawful  go- 
vernment in  a  free  people  is  inevitable  death  to 
the  constitution.  The  symptoms,  however,  which 
announce  the  corruption  of  the  vital  parts,  may 
remain  concealed  for  some  time.  While  the 
times  are  peaceful,  while  the  people  are  eager  in 
pursuit  of  their  private  interest,  and  unwilling  to 
lend  their  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  ambitious 
factions,  while  the  estates  of  the  legislature  are 
well  informed  of  their  duties,  content  with  the 
limits  of  their  legal  power,  and  careful  to  avoid 
every  sort  of  innovation,  in  the  existing  forms  of 
legislation  and  government,  the  constitution  will 
remain  unshaken,  because  it  is  not  attacked.  But 
if  ever  any  event  should  happen,  by  which  the 
constitution  might  be  placed  in  danger,  and  in  a 
danger  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  rescued 
from  it  by  the  established  forms,  nor  by  any  other 
expedient  but  the  co-operationof  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  then  the  want  of  the  restoring  principle 
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will  be  immediately  felt,  and  will  instantly  prove 
fatal  to  its  existence.  For,  indeed,  of  what  use  are 
the  right  of  petition,  complaint,  and  resistance, 
if  they  are  not  supported  by  the  spirit  of  true 
patriotism  ?  and  can  such  a  patriotism  exist,  with* 
out  the  heart-felt  attachment  to  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  country,  without  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  property,  liberty,  and  life  to  maintain 
them  ?  Let  us  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  the 
public  liberty,  and  all  the  advantages  connected 
with  it,  rest  originally  and  ultimately  on  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  that  these  are  the  funda- 
mental pillars  which  support  the  constitution,  and 
that  by  increasing  them,  we  strengthen,  and  by 
diminishing  them,  we  enfeeble  the  basis  on  which 
it  reposes. 

These  observations,  I  hope,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, but  it  may  be  denied,  that  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  constitution  is  considerably 
impaired,  and  almost  extinguished.  Many  facts 
may  be  alleged  to  prove  it,  but  by  producing 
them  we  should  wander  too  far  from  the  question, 
which  forms  the  object  of  our  researches.  We 
need  not  enter  into  such  a  digression,  when  the 
question  in  itself  contains  a  very  striking  proof  in 
favour  of  the  assertion.  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
a  constitutional  question.  A  set  of  men  have 
been  discarded,  and,  I  hope,  not  without  reason^ 
from  the  legislative  body.  They  now  claim  ad- 
mittance. Some  twenty  years  ago  they  brought 
their  claims  into  parliament^  and  since  that  time 
their  claims  have  formed  a  very  important  object 
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of  discussion  almost  in  every  session.  Now  let 
me  ask^  has^  in  the  course  of  this  time«  the  amount 
of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  been  fairly  examined 
and  clearly  stated  ?  Have  the  effects^  which  the 
admission  of  their  claims  will  produce  on  the  con- 
stitution, ever  been  pointed  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ?  Have  the  advantages  we  have  reason- 
ably to  expect  from  such  a  measure,  been  put  in 
comparison  with  the  disadvantages,  which  will 
necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  it  ?  I  venture 
to  assert  that  it  has  not  been  done ;  and  supposing 
that  my  assertion  be  admitted,  I  ask  farther :  to 
what  cause  can  we  attribute  this  neglect  ?  To  the 
want  of  skill  or  talent  in  our  political  writers,  or 
to  their  want  of  zeal  to  serve  the  public  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  such  researches  find  no  support 
in  public  opinion,  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
reigning  taste  in  politics,  they  are  thrown  away 
like  a  garment  out  of  fashion. 

This  charge  the  public  shares  with  the  political 
writers.  But  there  is  yet  another,  the  whole 
weight  of  which,  I  apprehend,  must  fall  on  the 
public  alone.  For  the  whole  course  of  the  time, 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  have  been  in 
discussion,  a  very  small  number  of  petitions  have 
been  addressed  to  parliament,  either  in  favour  or 
against  the  Bill,  and  even  these  few  have  not 
been  produced  by  public  spirit,  but  either  by  the 
Catholics  and  their  friends  on  the  one  side,  or  by 
the  zeal  of  some  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  on  the  other.  This  fact  speaks  for  itself. 
It  isj  perhaps,  impossible  to  imagine  a  clearer 
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proof  of  the  indifference,  with  which  the  puhlic 
looks  at  the  constitution.  This  indifference  is 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  a  question  is  con- 
cerned, which  I  appreliend  the  parliament  is  not 
invested  with  legal  authority  to  decide,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  This  concurrence  ought  to  be  effected 
in  the  legal  way  of  petitions,  and  from  them  only 
can  be  collected,  whether  the  majority  of  the  na^ 
tion  approves  of  the  intended  change  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  not.  In  such  a  case  the  silence  of 
the  public  will  always  be  taken  for  an  acquiesence 
in  the  proposed  measures. 

The  parliament,  however,  is  not  to  be  censured 
in  this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  it  behaved,  till 
the  present  time,  with  the  dignity  fitting  to  the 
eminence  of  its  station,  and  the  prudence  required 
by  the  importance  of  the  question.  It  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  that  it  had  no  authority  to  decide 
as  a  legislative  body,  on  a  question  which  con« 
cerns  the  constitution  itself,  and  it  knew  that  in 
such  an  instance  it  has  to  act  as  a  court  of  Justice, 
the  more  so  as  one  part  of  the  subjects  complain^ 
that  they  are  injured  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution.  It  has  taken  this  attitude,  it 
has  acted  on  these  principles  from  the  time  that 
the  Catholic  Bill  was  first  brought  into  the  houses. 
The  ministry  were  divided,  and  their  influence  as 
It  were  neutralized.  The  opposition  in  this  in- 
stance had  lost  the  object  which  unites  them  so 
closely.  Every  member  was  set  free,  and  might 
follow  his  own  opinion  and  sentiment ;  he  was  no 
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longer  bound  by  any  promise  or  obligation  to  a 
party.  Thus  we  have  before  us  a  court  composed 
of  impartial  judges^  and  every  way  qualified  to 
decide  the  question  in  debate.  The  Catholics 
brought  their  claims  into  the  court.  We  were 
silent.  In  the  beginning  their  claims  were  not 
received  with  partiality,  but  their  supporters 
spared  no  pains,  no  artifices  to  convince  the  judges 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  some  success.  We  remained  silent 
They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  they  have  already 
gained  more  than  half  their  purpose.  We  con- 
tinue  to  be  silent.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
the  present  session  a  sentence  will  be  decreed 
against  us — for  default  of  appearance. 

By  what  reasons,  however,  the  last  house  of 
commons  was  induced  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
It  seems  that  they,  as  well  as  the  public,  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  artful  language  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  adduced. 
In  their  petition  to  the  King  they  speak  always 
of  penal  laws,  which  are  yet  in  force  against  them, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  their  claims 
pass  under  the  title  of  emancipation.  By  the  first 
term  they  wish  to  make  us  understand,  that  they 
are  punished  as  criminals,  and  by  the  second  that 
they  are  oppressed  like  slaves.  Thus  they  hoped 
to  conduct  the  judgment  of  the  public  into  a  false 
track,  and  they  have  succeeded.  Our  ancestors,  it 
is  true,  had  enacted  some  laws,  by  which  the 
right  of  the  Catholics  in  disposing  of  their  pro- 
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perty  was  restrained^  their  personal  liberty  was 
abridged,  and  even  some  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  were  shut  from  them.  These  laws,  in- 
deed, might  be  called  penal  laws.  Their  end  was 
to  enfeeble  the  influence  of  the  Catholics  in  times, 
when  their  principles  were  yet  more  dangerous, 
than  at  present.  These  times  are  passed,  the 
laws  are  abrogated,  and  the  Catholics  are  restored 
to  the  perfect  liberty  of  Englishmen.  For,  if  we 
except  a  few  laws  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  avidity  of  their  clergy  in  making 
converts,  we  shall  find,  that  they  actually  enjoy 
fall  tolerance  in  the  performance  of  their  mode  of 
worship,  and  that  the  security  of  their  life,  liberty, 
and  property  is  as  much  provided  for  as  that  of 
the  first  Protestant  Peer  of  the  realm*.  Can 
such  a  state  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  deno- 
minated the  condition  of  slaves  or  criminals  ? 
Does  the  body  of  the  nation  derive  other  benefits 
from  the  constitution,  besides  these  ?  And  is  the 
condition  of  Englishmen  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  criminals,  or  in  need  of  an  emancipation  ? 
The  Catholics,  however,  do  not  demand  what 
they  have  already  obtained.  Their  claims  are 
directed  towards  objects  of  ambition  and  vanity. 
They  contend  for  power  and  influence^  they  de- 
mand a  seat  in  parliament,  and  an  admittance  to 
the  first  offices  of  government.     From  these  ob- 

*  See  Parners  History  of  the  Penal  Laws,  p.  124,  or  Butler's 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  where  the  disabilities  the 
Catholics  are  still  liable  to  are  enumerated. 
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jects  they  are  excluded  by  laws^  but  these  laws 
can  only  by  a  misapplication  of  language  be  called 
penal  laws.  Else  we  should  be  obliged  to  apply 
this  term  to  those  laws^  by  which  persons  not  of 
age^  or  deprived  of  the  full  use  of  their  mental 
faculties  are  excluded  from  the  free  use  of  their 
fortunes.  Such  laws^  we  conceive,  are  enacted 
for  their  benefit.  They  preserve  what  they  else 
would  waste,  what  they  would  destroy.  The 
Catholics,  therefore,  would  have  done  better  to 
adopt  a  language  suited  to  their  intentions,  and 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  removing  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  laws.  But  they  hoped  to  obtain  their 
end  with  less  difficulty  by  concealing  it  under  the 
denominations  of  penal  laws  and  emancipation. 
A  common  court  of  justice  would  have  sent  them 
back  as  non-suited,  and  had  the  parliament  to 
punish  that  artifice  done  the  same,  and  obliged 
them  to  return  in  a  form  corresponding  to  the 
claimed  objects,  the  nation  would  perhaps  have 
been  aware  of  the  danger  and  have  done  their 
duty. 

From  the  false  representation  of  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  some  arguments  are  derived,  by 
which  their  advocates  support  the  cause  of  their 
clients.  The  others  are  drawn  from  the  unsettled 
notions  of  natural  justice,  original  rights  of  man, 
common  privileges  of  society,  &c.  It  is  needless 
to  confute  these  arguments.  For  they  may  be 
applied  with  as  much  propriety  to  prove  a  great 
number  of  other  propositions  which  no  reasonable 
man  will  admit.     Let  us,  however,  in  order  to 
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try  their  tendency  suppose,  that  they  have  all  the 
force  attributed  to  them  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics.  Then  we  shall  find  that  Arom  them 
directly,  and  by  an  immediate  consequence  it  can 
be  inferred,  that  the  laws  by  which  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne  is  secured  ought  to  be 
abrogated.  From  the  manner,  in  which  these 
arguments  are  produced  and  enforced,  it  may 
almost  be  presumed,  that  this  is  their  ultimate 
end.  And,  indeed,  if  the  sixth  part  of  the  legis- 
lative body  be  composed  of  Catholics,  I  see  no 
reasonable  objection,  why  the  throne  itself  should 
not  be  occupied  by  a  prince  of  that  persuasion. 

Persons,  who  by  cherishing  philosophical  no- 
tions of  government,  have  lost  the  sentiments  of 
Englishmen,  may  perhaps  not  start  even  at  this 
proposition.  But  will  they  proceed  to  such  a 
length  as  to  admit  other  inferences  drawn  from 
these  and  similar  notions  ?  I  trust  to  their  com- 
mon sense  that  they  will  not.  They  will  not  assert 
that  all  distinctions  of  rank  are  to  be  abolished, 
that  the  collective  body  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  enact  new  laws,  and  similar  absur* 
dities. 

Let  us,  however,  candidly  admit,  that  these 
arguments  may  have  their  force  and  value  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  though  we  must  object 
against  their  admission  in  the  present  question. 
If  we  were  going  to  establish  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  votaries  of  a  new  religious 
creed,  not  well  known  in  its  principles  and  their 
tendency  were  to  petition  for  admittance  to  the 
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legislature^  these  arguments  might  be  produced 
in  their  favour  with  propriety.  But  we  are  not 
creating  a  new  constitution,  and  it  is  not  the 
votaries  of  an  unknown  religion,  who  claim  to  be 
admitted.  There  are  given  the  English  constitu^ 
tian  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  two  institu* 
tions,  of  which  the  fundamental  principles,  pro- 
pertieSj  and  tendencies  are  sufficiently  known  by 
long  experience.  The  question  consequently  is» 
whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  introduce  the 
votaries  of  the  Catholie  Church  into  the  legislature 
of  the  English  constitution,  without  enfeebling  or 
destroying  the  foundation,  on  which  the  constitu* 
tion  rests.  To  prove  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion by  arguments,  which  have  no  reference  either 
to  our  constitution,  or  to  the  Catholic  creeds  is 
mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 

Of  such  a  nature,  however,  are  the  arguments 
by  which  the  advocates  of  the  catholic  cause  pre* 
tend  to  have  proved,  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  church  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
English  parliament  as  members  of  the  legislar 
ture,  and  to  the  high  offices  of  government.  It 
is  evident,  that  these  arguments  do  not  prove 
what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  The  defenders 
of  the  catholic  cause  must  therefore  begin  their 
work  anew,  and  give  us  better  arguments.  This 
indeed  will  be  a  difficult  task ;  for,  I  apprehend, 
such  arguments  are  not  to  be  found.  It  will, 
however,  be  candid  to  confess,  that  these  honest 
persons  have  not  known  the  way,  in  which  the 
discussion  of  this  important  matter  ought  to  be 
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conducted.  They  would  otherwise  have  chosen 
quite  a  different  road.  They  would  have  placed 
their  clients  on  a  more  advantageous  ground* 
Without  alleging  any  reason  in  support  of  their 
claims,  they  would  have  complained  that  the 
catholics  are  injured  in  their  rights  as  English-* 
men^  that  they  have  heen  removed  from  hoth 
houses  of  parliament  by  violent  proceedings  and 
without  sufficient  reasons.  To  bring  the  question 
to  the  right  point,  they  should  have  asked,  first, 
for  what  reasons  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  born  in  England;  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  E?iglhh  par- 
liament, and  of  exercising  offices  under  the  En- 
glish government  ?  And  next,  for  what  reasons 
this  disability  is  to  be  continued  ?  In  this  way 
they  would  have  freed  their  clients  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  what  they  are  unable  to  prove; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  laid  the 
onus  probandi  on  our  shoulders.  If  we  then  had 
been  unable  to  produce  valid  arguments,  the 
catholics  would  have  obtained  their  claims  with- 
out any  further  trouble. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion,  we  must  look  back  to  history.  The  laws 
by  which  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  church 
are  excluded  from  parliament  and  the  offices  of 
government,  are  commonly  called  penal  laws.  If 
I  understand  this  expression  right,  it  means  that 
it  was  intended  to  punish  the  whole  body  of 
the  catholics,  for  some  crime  committed  against 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  or  the  se^ 
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cority  of  the  society.  But  this  notion  is  not 
supported  by  the  reports  of  history.  At  the  time 
of  their  being  enacted  there  existed  no  particular 
reason  of  complaint  against  the  votaries  of  the 
Roman  churchy  nor  had  they  made  any  step  to 
disturb  public  peace.  To  punish  crimes  which 
did  not  exist  would  have  been  the  highest  degree 
of  injustice  and  folly  in  our  ancestors.  We  find^ 
therefore^  that  they  enacted  these  laws  for  a  dif* 
ferent  object.  They  did  it  not  with  the  intention 
of  punishing  past  crimes,  but  of  preventing  future 
mischief.  To  take  this  resolution  they  were 
induced  by  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  in  this  respect  their  experience  was 
uniform.  It  showed  them  that  the  catholics  were 
always  implicated,  whenever  an  attack  on  public 
liberty  was  to  be  undertaken.  In  every  instance 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  either  the  original 
contrivers  or  the  principal  promoters  of  any  mis* 
chievous  plan  that  was  formed  against  the  con* 
stitution,  and  the  constant  defenders  of  absolute 
monarchy.  This  uniformity  of  conduct  afforded 
an  internal  evidence  to  our  ancestors,  and  this 
evidence  had  a  great  Weight  with  them.  Like 
wise  judges  they  supposed,  that  taken  as  an 
evidence,  a  long  series  of  uniform  facts  proved 
more  than  the  most  specious  declarations  and  the 
most  refined  inferences,  drawn  from  probabilities 
and  circumstances.  On  this  evidence  they 
founded  their  decision.  They  concluded  that 
the  catholic  creed,  in  its  principles,  concealed 
something  incompatible  with  public  liberty,  and 
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they  resolved  to  expel  that  vitiating  principle 
from  the  constitution.  Though  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  both  houses  was  very  small,  they 
discarded  them  from  the  legislature^  by  enacting 
the  test  act,  and  the  act  30  Charles  II.  It  cannot 
he  said,  that  they  took  this  step  in  ill  humour,  or 
in  a  fit  of  momentary  excitation ;  for  they  did  not 
enact  these  laws  in  one  session,  but  corrected  and 
enlarged  them  in  progress  of  time.  The  wisdom 
of  this  decision  has  been  strongly  proved  by  his- 
tory. It  has  secured  to  their  descendants  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  important  advantages 
acquired  by  their  spirit  and  their  sufferings.  It 
may  perhaps  be  called  in  doubt,  whether  without 
the  two  above-mentioned  acts,  by  which  the  Ca- 
tholics were  excluded  from  parliament  and  the 
offices  of  government,  the  revolution  would  have 
taken  place,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  effected  without  a  civil 
war. 

The  evidence,  however,  which  directed  the 
decision  of  our  ancestors,  has  lost  its  force  with 
us.  We  have  not  the  same  experience,  and  con- 
sequently not  the  feelings  derived  from  it.  The 
records  of  history,  it  is  true,  convey  to  us  their 
words,  but  these  words  do  not  produce  the  same 
sensation  in  our  minds.  We  are  not  able  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  we  are  not  able  to  value 
their  political  wisdom.  Moreover  we  have  im- 
proved in  many  respects,  and  we  imagine  that  we 
have  also  improved  in  politics;  therefore  we 
irequire  demonstration  and  arguments,  where  our 
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ancestors  contented  themselves  with  internal 
evidences.  Such  arguments  are  in  many  in- 
stances difficult  to  be  established  on  firm  and 
solid  premises,  because  modern  philosophy  has 
extended  the  philanthropic  principles  beyond  the 
limits  of  truth  and  reason. 

For  instance,  it  has,  in  modem  times,  almost 
grown  into  a  maxim,  that  difference  of  religion 
only  constitutes  di£ference  of  opinion ;  and  opi- 
nion can  never  constitute  guilt  nor  even  a  vicious 
propensity.  However  extravagant  a  man  may 
be  in  his  opinions,  his  behaviour  is  frequently 
reasonable,  and  he  shows  in  his  actions  a  sincere 
attachment  to  virtue.  Difference,  therefore,  in 
religion  being  only  difference  of  opinion,  ought 
never  to  constitute  one  of  the  motives,  which 
modify  our  behaviour  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-creatures.  These  principles  are  quite 
unexceptionable  as  far  as  they  concern  the  affairs 
of  common  life,  and  our  behaviour  towards  indi- 
viduals. Their  virtues  and  their  intentions  ought 
to  fix  our  regard  for,  and  regulate  our  behaviour 
towards,  them;  their  religious  opinions  ought 
not  to  influence  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If 
they  are  just  men,  they  are  to  be  esteemed ;  if 
wise,  they  are  to  be  honoured ;  if  virtuous  they 
are  to  be  venerated,  no  matter  what  mode  of 
worship  they  may  have  chosen  to  adore  the  Crea- 
tor, or  however  widely  the  conceptions  they 
combine  with  the  idea  of  the  almighty  and  albe- 
nevolent  Father,  may  differ  from  our  own.  As 
our  fellow-creatures  they  are  entitled   to  our 
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assistance  when  they  are  in  need  of  it.  Of  what- 
ever kind  may  he  the  misfortunes  that  oppress 
them,  or  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise, 
it  is  our  duty  to  alleviate  them  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power.  Such  are  the  commandments  re- 
peatedly delivered  and  inculcated  by  the  great 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  even  philosophy 
in  modern  times  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  same  principles  by  inferences  drawn  from 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  condition  of  human  nature. 
Now  what  is  philosophy  but  reason  improved  by 
observation  and  meditation  7  If,  therefore,  reli- 
gion and  reason  concur  in  peremptorily  imposing 
upon  us  such  important  duties,  what  pretext  can 
we  find  to  justify  or  excuse  ourselves  in  violating 
the  laws  of  both,  when  we  despise,  hate,  and  per* 
secnte  others,  merely  because  they  differ  from  us 
in  their  religious  opinions  ? 

However  sound  and  just  these  principles  may 
be,  when  applied  to  our  intercourse  with  indivi- 
duals, we  ought  not  to  infer  from  them,  that  no 
difference  exists  between  several  religions,  with 
regard  to  the  effects  they  produce  on  moral  ac- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  no  other  motives  acting 
on  the  minds  of  men,  have  such  power  to  corrupt 
and  invert  the  feelings  placed  in  our  hearts  to 
direct  our  moral  actions,  and  even  those  on  which 
our  preservation  depends,  than  religion.  What 
is  more  inherent  in  our  nature,  or  operates  with 
more  power  on  our  mind,  than  the  fear  of  death  ? 
Nevertheless  we  find  it  utterly  extinguished  in 
the  mind  of  those  Hindoos,  who  prostrate  them* 
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selves  before. the  car  of  Juggernaut,  in  the  hope  of 
preparing  a  ready  reception  in  paradise  for  them- 
selves, by  expiring  under  its  wheels.  It  is  not 
less  completely  destroyed  in  the  timid  mind  of  the 
female  Hindoo,  who  with  a  smiling  countenance 
and  a  joyful  heart  ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
deceased  husband.  The  affection  of  parents  to  their 
new-born  children,  operates  on  the  mind  with  a 
power  not  much  inferior  to  the  fear  of  death.  The 
Hindoos  of  the  warrior  caste,  kill,  from  religious 
principle,  all  their  female  childien,  and  they  do  it 
without  reluctance.  A  thousand  instances  may 
be  adduced,  by  which  it  can  proved,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  moral  sentiment  in  the  human 
breast,  which  in  one  or  another  way  may  not 
yield  to  the  influence  of  religion.  Such  instances, 
in  great  number,  may  be  collected  from  the  tra- 
vels made  in  remote  countries,  and  the  memory 
of  every  reader  will  supply  him  with  some  of 
them.  I  therefore  omit  to  adduce  such  instances, 
but  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  even  our  own 
religion  has  not  always  remained  exempt  from 
such  corruption.  A  few  centuries  ago,  when  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  was  no  longer 
understood,  a  false  explanation  of  the  divine  plea* 
sure  incited  our  ancestors  to  persecute  one  ano- 
ther with  a  rancour,  as  abhorrent  to  humanity  as 
to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Thus  religion  is  able  to  corrupt  and  invert  the 
principles,  which  regulate  our  moral  actions. 
Now  let  us  suppose,  that  we  wish  to  obtain  some 
object,  and  that^  being  unable  to  accomplish  our 
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intentions  by  ourselves  alone,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  other  persons  for  that  purpose.  Let  us 
farther  imagine,  that  the  proposed  end  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  concurrence  of  persons  pos* 
sessed  of  certain  qualities.  Should  we  not,  in 
such  a  case,  be  very  careful  in  choosing  such  per- 
sons as  really  possess  the  required  qualities  ?  and 
should  we  not,  ourselves,  defeat  our  own  inten- 
tion, by  employing  such  as  are  not  endowed  with 
them  ?  Let  these  qualities  be  of  a  moral  nature. 
There  might  exist  a  religion,  by  the  influence  of 
which  such  qualities  were  destroyed  in  its  believ^ 
ers.  Should  we  not  betray  an  excess  of  impru- 
dence in  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  their  assist- 
ance an  object,  for  the  acquirement  of  which  they 
are  completely  disqualified  ? 

In  this  point  of  view  we  ought  to  place  the 
subject  under  discussion,  in  order  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  Catholics  should  or  should  not  be  admit- 
ted as  legislators  in  the  British  constitution.  The 
question  is  simply  this:  Do  there  exist,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  any  principles  which 
disqualify  her  votaries  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
British  legislators  7 

Our  ancestors,  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  such  principles,  acted  according  to  that  con- 
viction, without  being  at  pains  to  trace  them  to 
their  source,  though  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
discover  it.  We  ought,  however,  not  to  look  for 
them  in  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
but  in  her  practical  institutions.  The  first  are,  for 
the  most  part,  incomprehensible,  and  consequently 
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they  can  only  operate  on  the  mind  when  intox- 
icated hy  fanatic  enthusiasm.  But  the  second 
are  continually  influencing  their  moral  sentiments, 
and  incessantly  regulating  their  most  sober  ac- 
tions. Such  a  practical  institution  is  the  aurieu^ 
lar  eattfession. 

The  minds  of  men  should  be  ruled  by  two 
kinds  of  sentiments,  the  moral  and  the  religious. 
By  their  complete  and  constant  operation  alone 
can  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  happi- 
ness be  arrived  at,  of  which  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. Their  opposition  to  one  another  must 
be  subversive  to  both. 

The  Protestant  religion  has  taken  particular 
care  not  to  obstruct  the  way  which  leads  to  hu- 
man happiness.    For,  if  we  except  a  small  num« 
ber  of  very  simple  actions  relative  to  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  find,  that  she 
imposes  no  other  actions  on  her  votaries,  but 
those  enjoined  likewise  by  the  moral  laws.    Thus 
the  Protestant  sects  never  bring  religious  motives 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  actions  of  men,  but 
are  content  with  influencing  the  latter  by  the 
medium  of  moral  principles  only.    According  to 
the  Protestant  tenets,  the  Supreme  Being  pro- 
tects and  enforces  only  the  moral  feelings  in  the 
human  breast.    To  that  place  he  has  delegated 
the  supreme  ruler  of  all  human  actions,  the  com- 
ecience,  and  his  commandments  tend  only  to  give 
sanction  to  the  operations  of  the  delegate,  and  to 
corroborate  his  orders.    Therefore  the  doctrines 
of  divine  reward  and  punishment,  adopted  by  the 
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Protestant  religion^  have  no  object,  but  to  enforce 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  strengthen  them 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  able  to  coun* 
teract  the  incessant  claims  of  selfishness  and  sen* 
suality.  Here  we  consequently  find  that  these 
powerful  motives,  the  moral  and  the  religious,  act 
in  the  same  direction,  and  tend  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  as  far  as 
depends  upon  them,  they  must,  when  so  acting, 
produce  the  most  perfect  degree  of  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  happiness.  That  such  an  effect  may 
not  be  obstructed,  in  any  way,  and  that  men  may 
enjoy  the  use  of  free-will,  in  the  most  complete 
sense,  the  Protestant  sects  have  even  dispensed 
with  those  actions  that  refer  immediately  to  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity,  whenever  they  happen 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  their  moral  motives. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  imagine  a  case,  in 
which  the  moral  and  religious  principles  should 
be  found  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

In  this  point  the  Roman  Church  deviates  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  here  is  to  be  found,  in  a  practical 
view,  the  principal  difference  which  distinguishes 
that  Church  from  all  the  other  denominations  of 
Christianity.  She  has  not  contented  herself  with 
influencing  the  human  actions  by  moral  princi- 
ples, she  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put  reli- 
gious principles  in  immediate  contact  with  actions. 
For  that  purpose  she  has  selected  a  certain  num^ 
her  of  actions,  quite  indifferent  in  their  nature 
if  taken  by  themselves,  and  having  no  relation  to 
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the  worship  of  the  Divinity ;  and  to  those  actions 
she  has  applied  the  stamp  of  religion.  They 
constitute,  in  this  way,  a  new  and  distinct  class  of 
religious  duties,  quite  different  from  moral  duties. 
At  first  view  there  seems  no  harm  in  this  regu- 
lation ;  hut  the  consequences  of  it  are  by  no 
means  of  a  harmless  nature.  For  as  these  merely 
religious  duties  are  not  founded  on  the  natural 
motives  of  the  human  breast,  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  guarantee  of  conscience;  and  as  they,  in 
many  instances,  must  be  quite  in  opposition  to 
the  moral  actions,  their  performance  would  be 
entirely  neglected,  if  not  enforced  by  powerful 
means  of  a  religious  nature.  Therefore  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  an  external  tribunal 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  auricular  corfession^ 
an  institution,  by  means  of  which  the  Roman 
clergy  have  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  mind  of  their  parishioners,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  compel  them  to  any  action  whatsoever. 
Had  the  influence  of  the  confession,  in  its  full 
extent,  been  known  to,  and  considered  by,  the 
liberal  and  public-spirited  defenders  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  claims,  it  is  very  probable,  they  would  not 
have  espoused  a  cause,  the  successful  issue  of 
which  must  be  attended  by  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  constitution  and  the  public 
afifairs.  Let  us  consider  its  operation  and  effects. 
The  priest  in  the  confessional  is  regarded  as 
the  delegate  of  Christ,  and  believed  to  be  invest- 
ed with  all  the  judicial  power  of  the  Almighty. 
He  scrutinizes  the  heart,  and  pronounces  judg- 
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inent.  Not  only  the  performance  of  the  merely 
religious  duties,  for  which  the  tribunal  of  the 
confession  was  originally  erected^  but  likewise 
that  of  every  moral  obligation  must  be  submitted 
to  his  examination  and  decision.  That  is  also 
necessary^  partly  because  every  moral  duty  may, 
and,  in  some  respect,  must  be  considered  as  a 
religious  obligation,  and  partly  because  the  last 
may  have  been  in  collision  with  the  first,  in  which 
case  it  belongs  only  to  the  priest  to  decide,  which 
of  them  ought  to  have  had  the  preference  in  every 
particular  instance.  He  is  directed  by  superioif 
authority  to  give  the  preference  to  the  duties 
established  by  the  Church,  whenever  such  a  de- 
claration would  not  violate  the  most  palpable 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  justice.  This  de- 
cision agrees  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  For  the  merely  religious  duties  are  not 
warranted  by  the  internal  judge  of  men,  and  con- 
sequently they  would  soon  fall  into  disuse,  if  they 
were  not  strongly  supported  by  the  terror  of 
Divine  displeasure,  and  the  rewards  of  Divine 
approbation  against  the  energetic  dictates  of  con- 
science. Should  ever  the  decision  in  favour  of 
the  moral  duties  become  the  prevailing  custom 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  confession  would  no 
longer  be  recurred  to,  and  the  influence  of  the 
priest  on  the  mind  of  the  people  would  be  re- 
duced to  those  incertain  and  scanty  substitutes, 
which  the  Protestant  clergy  is  obliged  to  hav^ 
recourse  to.  At  present  the  power  of  scrutinizing 
the  actions  of  the  confessing  Christians,  with 
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which  the  Roman  priest  is  invested,  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  boundless. 

In  conducting  this  momentous  inquiry,  he  en- 
joys the  greatest  liberty,  and  the  devoted  Chris* 
tian  is  bound  to  the  most  unrestricted  obedience. 
The  priest  is  not  limited  in  his  questions  to  the 
actions  brought  voluntarily  before  his  tribunal 
by  the  Christian  himself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  authorised  to  expatiate  over  every  part  of  his 
conduct,  to  examine  even  his  inclinations  and  pro* 
pensitieSj  and  to  penetrate  into  the  most  secret 
emotions  of  his  heart.  A  refusal  to  answer  his 
questions  would  be  a  more  unpardonable  crime 
than  even  parricide. 

Having  put  himself  iq  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge of  such  important  materials,  the  priest  pro- 
ceeds to  give  judgment.  In  pointing  out  what 
is  sin,  he  is  not  bound  to  have  recourse  to  moral 
principles ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  authorised  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  delinquency,  ac- 
cording to  some  indefinite  doctrines  and  uses  of 
the  Churchy  which,  by  the  latitude  they  permit 
in  the  interpretation,  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
his  judgment  and  conceptions.  He  may  construe 
an  act  of  indecency  into  a  heinous  sin,  and  place 
a  breach  of  justice,  and  of  the  first  laws  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  light  of  an  indifferent  action. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  concluding  and  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  operation.  He  imparts  his 
advice  to  the  confessing  Christian,  respecting  his 
future  conduct,  and  imposes  on  him  sl  penance  as 
an  atonement  for  his  sins.    Here  also  he  is  at 
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perfect  liberty  to  choose,  and  is  only  directed  to 
elect  for  acts  of  penance  such  performances  as 
are  mortifying  to  the  sinner.  When  he  observes 
that  his  parishioner  shows  some  aversion  of  per- 
forming the  imposed  penance,  he  is  to  declare  to 
him,  that  the  absolution  of  his  sins,  which  the 
priest  is  about  to  impart,  will  be  entirely  without 
effect,  as  long  as  the  penance  is  not  duly  per- 
formed. Should  the  priest  have  the  least  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  menace,  he  is  actually  au- 
thorized to  withhold  the  absolution,  and  to  delay 
it  to  a  time  when  he  is  convinced  that  the  penance 
has  been  performed  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

One  would  think,  that  it  must  be  impossible  to 
resist  such  a  train  of  well-concerted  and  well* 
directed  machinery,  and  that  the  Roman  Church 
might  here  have  stopped  with  security.  But  she 
has  thought  it  insufficient  for  her  purposes.  If 
even  the  withholding  of  the  absolution  should 
not  be  able  to  shake  the  obstinate,  resistance  of 
the  sinner,  the  priest  may  compel  him  to  com- 
pliance by  taking  an  oath  an  the  crucifix,  and  even 
proceed  to  declare  his  ewcammunication,  and  to 
pronounce  his  eternal  damnoHan. 

Such  is  the  power,  with  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  influence  the  actions  of  their  parishioners, 
and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  direct  the  elec- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  representatives  at  their 
pleasure.  No  sooner  has  the  Catholic  freeholder 
confessed  those  of  his  actions,  which  he  himself 
believes  to  be  tainted  with  sin,  and  has  submitted 
to  a  scrupulous  examination  even  those  which  he 
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considers  as  pure  or  indifferent,  and  in  this  way  hath 
put  the  priest  in  possession  of  his  most  secret  in- 
clinations and  wishes^  than  he  must  submit  to  be 
questioned  about  his  determination  for  the  ap- 
proaching election.  Knowing  the  heinous  sin  he 
will  be  guilty  of  by  telling  a  lie  to  the  priest  in 
the  confessional,  he  openly  informs  him,  that  he 
intends  to  give  his  vote  to  a  person  proposed  as 
representative  by  the  landlord,  and  that  he  has 
already  engaged  his  word  to  that  effect.  Now 
the  priest  begins  with  telling  him,  that  the  Iand« 
lord  abused  his  advantage  over  him  by  inducing 
him  to  a  promise  contrary  to  the  laws,  that  such 
a  proceeding  is  an  undue  influence,  and  that  such 
a  promise  cannot  be  binding.  For  the  election 
must  be  free,  that  is,  it  must  be  made  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  as  it  is  requiried 
by  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  church. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  propose  another  person  much 
better  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  legis- 
lator, and  urges  the  freeholder  to  retract  his  re- 
solution.  In  vain  the  freeholder  hesitates,  in  vain 
he  does  not  yield  to  such  reasonings  and  insinua- 
tions of  the  priest ;  he  cannot  escape.  For  no 
sooner  does  the  priest  observe  that  his  admonition 
does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  than  he  de-» 
clares  that  the  freeholder's  aversion  to  change  his 
determination  respecting  his  vote,  points  out  to 
him  this  very  action  as  the  most  proper  act  of 
penance  for  the  atonement  of  his  numerous  sins ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  adds,  that  the  absolutiom 
the  freeholder  is  about  to  receive,  will  doubtless 
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be  void  and  null^  if  the  penance  should  not  he 
performed  in  the  prescribed  manner.  This  step 
will  be  decisive  with  the  greatest  number.  They 
will  give  up  the  point :  should^  however^  some* 
body,  even  after  this  declaration,  display  any 
marks  of  obstinacy  in  yielding  to  the  sanctified 
order,  the  priest  may  withhold  the  absolution 
until  he  is  informed  that  the  freeholder  has  given 
his  vote  to  the  person  proposed  by  him.  What 
Catholic  Christian,  who  is  imbued  with  the  idea» 
that  the  confession,  penance,  and  absolution  are 
the  most  sacred  and  indispensable  requisites  of 
religion,  and  that  without  them  the  gates  of  pa^ 
radise  are  shut  for  ever,  will  be  capable  of  resist- 
ing such  an  efficacious  proceeding  ?  and  how  few 
will  be  the  instances,  in  which  the  priest  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  last  expedients, 
to  the  oath  on  the  crucifix,  the  excommunication, 
and  the  eternal  damnation*  ? 


*  The  object  in  question  obliges  the  author  to  make  this  dis* 
play  of  the  confession,  as  used  in  the  Roman  Church.  Con- 
vinced as  he  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  rests  principally 
on  this  institution,  he  dares  not  blame  it,  as  little  as  he  blames 
in  men  the  fear  of  death,  considering  that  it  is  the  means  of  pre* 
serving  life.  But  he  cannot  help  noticing  the  immense  distance 
between  the  power  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy,  in  in« 
fluencing  the  votes  of  the  freeholdecs.  Some  political  writers, 
indeed,  are  fond  of  asserting,  that  the  influence  the  Catholic 
clergy  exercises  on  the  elections,  is  in  no  way  different  from  that 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  that  the  superiority  the  6r8t  have  lately 
shown  in  this  respect,  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  present  ex* 
citement  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  will  subside  as  soon  as  their 
claims  are  granted.     Let  these  authors  reconsider  the  mattery 
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I  have  no  doubt,  that  by  restoring  to  the  Ca^ 
tholic  freeholders  the  right  of  electing  represen- 
tatives in  parliament,  it  was  intended  to  favour 
them ;  but  I  fear  that  the  event  will  prove  other- 
wise. It  was  supposed,  that  the  freeholder's  having 
to  dispose  of  a  vote,  would  raise  him  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  neighbours.  His  favour  would  be 
sought  for  by  all  those,  that  wished  to  be  seated 
in  parliament,  and  by  their  friends  and  adherents. 
In  many  instances,  it  was  hoped,  that  they  would 
reap  still  more  substantial  advantages.  If  their 
landlord  wished  to  favour  and  support  a  perscm 
in  the  next  election,  he  would  be  inclined  to  ac- 
cord them  some  more  favourable  conditions  in  sti- 
pulating a  new  lease  of  the  farm,  and^treat  them 
with  more  indulgence  in  other  instances.  Such 
effects  were  expected,  and  not  without  reason^ 
from  the  refranchising  of  the  Catholic  freeholder ; 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place,  if 
the  freeholders  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  dis- 
posal of  their  votes  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
clergy.  But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  they  are 
not  likely  to  reap  any  advantage  at  all  from  their 
votes.  The  priests  alone  having  the  disposal  of 
all  the  votes  of  their  parishioners,  their  influence 
and  esteem  alone  is  increased;  they  alone  are 
courted,  and  their  friendship  and  support  alone 
is  sought  for — ^the  elector  himself  is  entirely  ne- 
glected.    The  landlord  is  obliged  to  give  up  his 

and  acknowledge  their  error ;  or,  if  by  false  thame  they  should 
be  restrained  from  doing  so,  let  them  at  least  have  the  discretioo 
to  be  silent. 
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design  of  favouring  the  election  of  a  friend^  be- 
cause he  cannot  contend  with  the  influence  of  the 
clergyman^  or  he  is  reduced  to  pay  his  court  to 
him.     Disagreeable  as  such  a  step  must  be  to 
some  landlords^  it  frees  them  from  the  necessity 
of  according  advantages  to  the  freeholders  them- 
selves ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  incline  them 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  Catholic  tenants, 
and  to  replace  them  by  Protestants.    Thus  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  statute  by  which  the  right  of 
election  was  restored  to  the  Catholics,  and  which 
was  esteemed  a  great  benefit  to  the  Irish  free« 
holders,  and  the  best  way  of  improving  their  condi* 
tion,  is  likely  to  turn  out  the  ruin  of  many  of  them. 
I  am  afraid,  that  this  deplorable  effect  of  a  well  in- 
tended benefit  begins  to  take  place.   For  we  hear 
sometimes  the  complaint,   that  the  number  of 
Irish  Catholic  farmers,  who  cannot  find  farms,  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

I  shall,  at  present,  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  changes  introduced  into  parliamentary  con* 
cems,  by  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  election 
to  the  Catholics,  but  only  make  an  observation  on 
its  effects  on  the  freedom  of  election.  We  have 
transferred  by  it  the  interest  of  the  landholders  to 
the  Catholic  priests.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
which  of  these  two  classes  of  men  are  likely  to 
send  the  most  well-intentioned  and  wisest  repre* 
sentatives  to  parliament,  but  I  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  elections  would  preserve  a  much  larger 
degree  of  liberty,  when  influenced  by  the  stipu- 
lations^ promises,  insinuations,  and  activity  of  the 
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landholders,  than  when  decided  by  the  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  authority  of  the  clergy.  He 
who  thinks  with  me,  that  the  freedom  of  elections^ 
and  every  object  that  regulates  and  influences  the 
exercise  of  it/  forms  an  essential  part  of  our  con«- 
stitution,  will  not  question^  that  the  refranchisingf 
of  the  Catholic  freeholders  has  effected  a  change 
in  the  constitution  itself.  Whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  parliamentary  concerns,  it  can* 
not  produce  such  important  consequences  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  as  will  be  effected  by 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  themselves  into 
the  parliament. 

Whoever  at  present  may  be  elected  by  the  Ca- 
tholics to  represent  them  in  parliament,  is  a  Pro- 
testant, and  not  subject  to  be  influenced  to  a 
great  length  by  the  clergy  who  procured  his  elec- 
tion. They  cannot  impose  decisive  orders  on  him. 
They  must  content  themselves  with  some  general 
stipulations  and  promises,  that  he  will  favour  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  promote  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  Church,  if  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it,  should  arise.  They  will  never  succeed  in 
obliging  him  to  form  a  close  union  with  all  the 
other  representatives  of  the  Catholics,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  separate  party,  nor  to  claim  conces* 
sions,  which  he  himself  believes  subversive  of 
Government  and  the  Established  Church.  Such 
stipulations  would  bind  him  respecting  the  con- 
nexions he  intends  to  form,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
defeat  the  advantages  he  expects  from  the  new 
dignity  he  acquires.      Therefore  he  will  always 
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evade  them^  and  if  urged  to  the  extreme,  he  will 
reject  them  with  disdain.  As  soon  as  he  is  seated 
in  parliament^  he  is  out  of  their  reach.  They 
have  no  direct  way  of  influencing  his  conduct  in 
the  House^  nor  can  they  hy  the  means  of  his  con- 
fessor convey  to  him  their  advice,  desires,  and  in- 
junctions^ or  remind  him  of  his  stipulations  and 
promises.  Proceeding  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution^  he  permits  himself  to  be  actuated  by 
his  interest  and  his  conscience^  and  yielding  to 
their  impulse,  he  chooses  his  principles  and  his 
party. 

But  no  sooner  will  the  Catholics  have  obtained 
the  right  of  sending  to  parliament  Catholic  mem- 
bers, than  their  clergy  will  be  enabled  to  form  and 
to  execute  more  regular  schemes  for  carrying 
into  effect  their  intentions  and  their  desires.  They 
will  directly  be  on  the  look  out  to  find  the  best 
qualified  persons  for  executing  their  designs  as 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
integrity  of  character,  nor  patriotic  views  and 
principles,  will  recommend  a  person  to  their 
choice ;  they  are  too  little  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  The  fittest  object  for 
their  choice  will  be  the  man,  in  whom  they  ob- 
serve the  strictest  adherence  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines, principles,  and  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
who  shows  a  decided  inclination  to  promote  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  Church. 
Having  agreed  respecting  the  person  destined  to 
be  their  representative,  they  will  acquaint  him 
with  the  honour  he  is  to  receive  from  their  hands. 
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and  yiith  the  conditions  he  must  snhmit  to  for 
obtaining  this  honour.    The  only  condition  which 
they  will  impose  on  him  peremptorily,  and  on 
which  they  will  insist  with  obstinacy,  will  be  the 
obtaining  of  a  certain  benefit  or  privilege  for  the 
clergy.     To  this  probably  he  will  make  no  objec- 
tion for  himself,  but  he  may  consider  it  as  a  task 
very  difficulty  if  not  incapable  of  execution.     Bat 
the  clergy  will  soon  remove  his  doubts  by  show* 
ing  him  an  easy  way  of  arriving  at  that  end 
They  will  insinuate  to  him,  that  the  first  step  in 
his  parliamentary  career  must  be  a  declaration  to 
the  ministry,  that  they  can  be  sure  of  his  support 
of  every  measure  of  their  administration,  provided 
they  bind  themselves  with  a  solemn  stipulation  to 
support  and  to  carry  a  bill,  which  he,  or  one  of 
his  colleagues,  intends  to  bring  in  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Should  the  ministry 
refuse  to  enter  into  such  a  stipulation,  he  will 
give  them  to  understand,  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Catholic  representative  will  ever  join  them 
in  any  measure,  but  constantly  abet  their  oppo- 
nents.    In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  proceed- 
ing, it  will  be  recommended  to  him  to  act  in 
perfect  concord  with  the  other  Catholic  represen- 
tatives, who  all  of  them  have  received  the  same 
instruction.    By  this  union,  he  will  be  told,  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  be  strong  enough  to  obtain 
whatsoever  they  wish  for.     The  ministry  will  in 
a  short  time  be  compelled  to  grant  their  request, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  accession  of  their  party,  or 
they  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  administration 
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to  anoiher  set  of  men,  more  inclined  to  favour 
their  claim. 

Experience  will  soon  prove,  that  the  Roman 
clergy  have  laid  their  scheme  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  conduct  of  our  public  afiairs.  Distinct 
instructions  given  by  the   constituents  to  their 
representatives,  in  order  to  bind  them  to  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  a  certain  object  from  par* 
liament,  are,  I  believe,  not  contrary  to  statute 
law,  and  may  even  be  defended  and  recommended 
on  liberal  principles ;  but  I  apprehend  they  would 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  disturb 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     That  the  ministry 
may  be  able  to  conduct  government,  they  must  of 
course  be  sure  of  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
either  House,  for  the  support  of  their  measures. 
It  may  sometimes  be  easy  to  acquire  this  supe* 
riority,  but  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  preserve 
it  in  a  continual  change  of  affairs.    I  do  not  deny, 
that  the  ministry  are  possessed  of  some  powerful 
means  of  effecting  this  first  requisite  of  their 
office.     At  their  disposal  is  the  whole  influence 
of  the  crown,  that  is,  the  interest  they  can  create 
by  conferring  upon  persons  attached  to  their  mea- 
sures, the  numerous  employments,  places,  benefits 
and  sinecures,  which  the  crown  may  bestow  at 
its  pleasure.    The  members  gained  over  in  this 
way,  are  joined  by  a  small  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  such  boroughs  as  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  crown,  and  return  to  parliament  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  minister.    These  two  classes 

form  what  is  called  the  caurt-party.    The  adhe* 
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rents  of  this  party  never  deviate  from  the  road 
prescribed  to  them  by  the  minister^  and  under  all 
circumstances  support  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration.    They  bind  themselves  to  do  it,  with- 
out any  condition  or  stipulation.    Whatever  may 
be  the  public  opinion  of  their  integrity,  or  their 
principles,  in  my  opinion  they  constitute  as  ne- 
cessary a  part  of  our  government  as  any  other 
whatsoever.     They  form  the  basis  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  enable  the  ministry  to  enter  into 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.   Without  their  sup- 
port, they  would  probably  never  be  able  to  carry 
any  measure.    But  their  votes  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  number  required  to  constitute  a  full 
majority.    If  that  were  not  the  case,  the  power 
of  the  prime  minister  of  England  would  be  as  un- 
limited as  that  of  any  absolute  monarch  of  Europe, 
and  liberty  would  have  no  real  foundation.     It 
rests,  however,  on  a  firm  basis,  because  the  mi- 
nistry is  obliged  to  apply  to  another  set  of  mem- 
bers to  supply  the  deficiency  of  votes. 

This  second  party,  which  may  be  called  the 
constitutional  party,  comprehends  all  those  mem- 
bers who  think  that  there  is  reason  to  be  content 
with  the  actual  state  and  conduct  of  affairs ;  who 
approve,  to  a  great  extent,  the  principles  on  which 
the  ministry  act,  and  fear  the  fatal  effects  of  pre* 
cipitate  innovations.  To  this  class  may  be  added 
a  few  members,  who  do  not  entirely  approve  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  is  conducted, 
but  are  convinced  that  without  a  due  support  of 
the  ministry,  the  whole  of  the  state  machinery 
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must  stop  in  a  short  time^  and  hate  the  genero- 
sity to  sacrifice  their  views  and  principles  to  that 
acknowledged  necessity.  This  party  does  not 
join  the  ministry^  without  having  taken  the  mea- 
sures required  for  securing  the  public  liberty^  and 
a  regular  and  cautious  administration  of  the  stairs, 
conformably  to  the  true  spirit  of  economy,  and 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  For  that  purpose  they 
exact  from  the  minister  certain  stipulations,  by 
which  he  binds  himself  to  adhere  to  certain  prin- 
ciples in  adopting  his  measures,  and  to  oppose 
such  innovations  as  they  cannot  approve  of,  from 
interest  or  from  views  of  policy.  The  ministry 
is  given  to  understand,  that  their  support  can  only 
be  relied  on  as  long  as  they  do  not  depart  from 
the  conditions'  of  this  agreement.  As  their  in* 
terest  is  not  uniform  like  that  of  a  corporation, 
the  minister  is  obliged  to  treat  separately  with 
every  individual,  and  to  submit  to  numerous  sti- 
pulations. By  such  an  operation,  every  part  of 
the  public  interest  is  provided  for.  Besides  the 
advantages  which  result  from  such  stipulations 
to  public  liberty  and  security,  by  erecting  an  in« 
surmountable  bar  to  the  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  boldest  minister,  they  procure 
another  no  less  important  to  the  conduct  of  the 
administration,  by  filling  up  a  void  left  in  our 
constitution  by  the  laws,  and  which  probably 
cannot  be  supplied  by  them  without  a  consider* 
able  detriment  to  public  affairs.  Laws  can  only 
provide  against  palpable  breaches  of  the  consti-" 
tution  and  gross  misconduct,  and  in  a  free  gOf 
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vernment  no  person,  whatever  may  be  his  power, 
can  be  indulged  in  a  violation  of  them.     If  they 
should  bind  the  ministry  in  a  great  number  of 
particular  cases,  many  instances  of  great  moment 
would  arise,  in  which  he,  pressed  by  the  necessity 
of  the  affairs,  would  be  unable  to  conduct  them 
to  a  successful  issue,  without  infringing  one  or 
the  other  of  such  laws.    Therefore  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  not  to  enact  such  laws,  and  it 
is  left  to  the  stipulations  of  the  constitutional 
members  to  fill  up  this  void.     It  is  left  to  them 
to  provide  against  many  cases  of  neglect  and  dis- 
regard to  public  affairs,  against  a  noxious  spirit 
of  change,  dissipation  of  the  public  treasure,  incon- 
sistency in  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  many 
other  inconveniences.     Such  stipulations  are  pro- 
perly laws  imposed  on  the  ministry,  and  they  differ 
from  enacted  laws  only  in  this  particular,  that 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  every  case  of  ur- 
gency, with  the  consent  of  the  members  them- 
selves, who  are  able  to  judge  whether  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  departing  from  them  does 
or  does  not  exist.     The  conditions  of  these  sti- 
pulations will  sometimes  be  milder,  and  some- 
times harder.    A  minister  of  known  ability  and 
integrity,  whose  principles,  intentions,  and  firm- 
ness in  granting  and  refusing  have  been  put  to 
many  trials,  and  always  appeared  genuine  to  the 
test,  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  bringing  over 
to  his  party  some  members,  without  any  stipula- 
tion at  all.    Relying  on  the  character  of  the  man, 
they  will  support  the  measures  of  the  minister 
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without  clogging  him  with  onerous  cotiditions. 
A  character  addicted  to  tergiversation^  intrigue^ 
inconsistency,  and  private  interest,  or  subject  to 
be  influenced  by  his  adherents  and  friends,  though 
he  be  of  uncommon  ability,  will  be  bound  in  his 
measures  by  a  long  train  of  burdensome  stipula- 
tions. But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  majo- 
rity of  the  votes  is  not  always  produced  by  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  minister  alone  ;  it 
is  sometimes  the  effect  of  notions  of  government 
prevailing  in  the  nation.  Such  conceptions  may 
require  a  strictness  and  parsimony  in  employing 
the  public  treasure,  not  always  reconcilable  with 
the  conduct  of  great  affairs ;  or  an  application  of 
new  principles  respecting  commerce  and  internal 
policy^  and  other  changes  and  innovations,  which 
can  only  be  put  in  practice  in  the  course  of  many 
years.  In  such  circumstances,  the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  the  ministry  will  always  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  such  ideas  of  public  interest, 
and  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  them  must  of 
course  embarrass  the  administration  *. 

*  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question,  whe- 
ther or  no  the  influence  of  the  crown  be  exorbitant,  or  greater 
than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The 
facility  and  success  with  which  some  able  and  public  spirited 
ministers  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  charge,  would  in- 
eline  him  to  believe,  the  ministry  sufficiently  provided  with 
power.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  lately  has  been  rumoured,  thiSt  in 
the  course  of  five  years,  three  able  and  active  ministers,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning,  have  fallen  sa- 
crifices to  the  perplexities  and  cares,  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  duties,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
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The  court  party  and  the  constitutional  party 
constitute  the  ministerial  party ;  and  whilst  the 
court  party  enables  the  ministry  to  enter  upon 
their  difficult  career^  the  constitutional  directs  its 
course,  that  it  may  not,  even  in  its  fullest  speed, 
damage  the  constitution.  When  the  court  party 
has  a  decided  ascendency,  the  minister  is  enabled 
to  conduct  the  administration  with  more  ease  and 
less  talents ;  but  when  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
numerous  restrictions,  by  the  stipulations  granted 
to  the  constitutional  party,  he  must  increase  his 
activity  and  caution  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
is  often  compelled  to  give  up  a  much  cherished 
design. 

The  efforts  of  the  opposition  are  directed  to 
counterbalance  the  ministerial  party.  It  is  com- 
posed of  members,  who  have  formed  such  princi* 
pies  of  government,  and  such  schemes  of  admi^ 
nistration,  as  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
approve  the  measures  adopted  by  the  ministry, 
and  consequently  to  come  to  any  agreement  for 
their  support.  They  are  joined  by  those,  who  in 
reality  do  not  disapprove  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  ministry,  nor  the  principles  on  which  they  con- 
duct them,  but  pretend  to  do  either  or  both,  with 
a  view  of  embarrassing  the  present  administration, 

wheels  of  the  state-machinery  begin  to  be  embarrassed,  and  that 
to  maintain  them  in  regular  motion,  is  already  become  a  labour 
too  heavy  to  be  sustained  by  very  able  and  active  patriots.  In 
the  last  century  no  such  instance,  as  I  believe,  is  recorded.  Can 
this  be  the  effect  of  tlie  almost  general  spread  of  new  principlea 
of  government,  incongruous  with  our  constitution  ? 
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in  the  hope  that  their  talents^  authorityi  and  con* 
nexions,  will  be  sufficient  to  place  and  to  support 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
The  utility  and  even  necessity  of  this  party,  is 
better  known  and  acknowledged  than  that  of  the 
others.  By  its  exertions  every  measure  of  the  mi- 
nistry is  subjected  to  an  exact  scrutiny,  and  ex-^ 
amined  in  all  its  bearings  and  connexions  with 
public  utility,  according  to  the  different  principles 
of  government.  But  the  greatest  advantage  the 
opposition  procures  to  the  nation,  arises  doubt'* 
less  from  the  &cility  with  which  it  enables  the 
subjects  to  bring  their  complaints  before  parlia* 
ment ;  and  from  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  ob- 
taining a  speedy  redress  of  their  grievances,  and 
of  correcting  the  errors  committed  by  the  legis- 
lature, or  by  the  administration. 

In  a  parliament  thus  constituted,  and  so  nicely 
balanced,  respecting  the  conduct  of  public  affairs^ 
that  a  little  change  in  the  distribution  of  its  par* 
ties,  must  inevitably  cause  a  great  one  in  the  ad« 
ministration,  we  are  about  to  introduce  the 
Roman  Catholics,  a  set  of  men  not  actuated  by 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  other  members. 
Their  views  are  not  drawn  from  any  notion  of 
public  welfare,  their  conduct  not  influenced  by 
private  interest.  They  can  only  be  gained  in 
fiivour  of  the  administration  by  concessions  in« 
compatible  with  the  existing  order  in  State  and 
Church.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  indicate, 
or  even  enumerate  the  many  claims  which  they 
will  produce  in  progress  of  time.    For  the  ambi^ 
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tion  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  Church  is  bound- 
less. The  interval  between  the  permission  of 
appearing  in  public  dressed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
cassock,  and  the  seating  of  their  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  will  be  filled  up  by  a  series  of 
dangerous  requests,  which  successively  will  be* 
come  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  the  price 
for  which  they  will  sell  their  support  to  the  mi- 
nistry. 

To  form  a  probable  idea  of  the  influence  they 
will  acquire,  and  the  changes  which  will  be  a  con* 
sequence  of  their  admission,  it  is  first  requisite  to 
establish  the  number  of  their  representatives. 
The  number  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land has  been  stated,  by  the  advocates  of  their 
cause,  to  be  five-sixths,  or  even  six-sevenths  of 
the  population.  I  shall,  however,  not  avail  my- 
self of  this  exaggerated  computation,  but  found 
my  calculation  on  a  statement,  which  is  even  ad- 
mitted by  their  adversaries,  and  which  establishes 
their  proportion  at  five  to  one.  Now  I  do  by  no 
means  fear  to  be  reproached  with  violating  pro- 
bability by  affirming,  that  by  every  borough,  and 
by  every  county,  in  which  the  number  of  the  Ca- 
tholic freeholders  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants, a  Catholic  representative  will  be  con- 
stantly returned.  If,  therefore,  all  the  Catholics 
were  inhabiting  separately  certain  boroughs  and 
certain  counties,  the  number  of  their  represen- 
tatives would  be  etgkty  ;  but  as  they  are  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  island  intermixed  with  Protest- 
ants, who,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  number^ 
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cannot  effectually  avail  themselves  of  their  votes 
in  favour  of  a  Protestant  candidate,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  an  un&ir  computation,  if  it  is 
supposed  that  Ireland  will  send  at  least  eighty* 
five  CathoUc  representatives  to  parliament.  It 
18  much  more  difficult  to  establish,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  the  number  of  Catholic 
representatives,  who  will  be  chosen  in  England 
and  Scotland.  At  present,  in  no  place  of  these 
countries,  perhaps,  the  Catholics  constitute  the 
superior  number.  But  where  their  number  is 
considerable,  they  will  procure  to  the  candidates 
professing  their  faith  an  important  advantage 
over  their  Protestant  competitors,  by  offering 
their  votes  without  any  expense  or  particular 
favour.  This  must,  in  some  cases,  incline  the 
balance  on  their  side.  Let  us,  therefore,  by  a 
very  moderate  calculation  suppose,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic members  chosen  in  Great  Britain  will 
increase  their  number  only  by  five. 

Ninety  Catholic  members  wiH,  according  to 
this  very  probable  computation,  enter  at  once  the 
house  of  commons.  They  find  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  public-spirited 
minister,  who  for  many  years  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  country  with  firmness  and  consi-^ 
derable  success,  and  thereby  acquired  influence 
and  authority.  To  him  they  make  their  proposal. 
Belying  on  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  not 
less  than  on  the  consciousness  of  his  skill,  talents, 
and  activity,  he  rejects  the  offer  of  their  support, 
because  clogged  with  a  condition  irreconcilable^ 
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in  his  opinion^  with  the  public  interest^  or  the 
established  order  in  State  and  Church.  But  it  is 
not  long  ere  he  begins  to  feel  the  great  difficulty 
of  his  new  situation.  In  recruiting  his  party  from 
among  the  lately  chosen  representatives,  he  un- 
expectedly finds  that  ninety  members  are  sub- 
stracted  from  the  influence  it  is  in  his  power  to 
employ.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  good  fortune, 
he  begins  to  gather  his  adherents,  and  by  con- 
tinual and  uncommon  efforts  he  succeeds  to  ob- 
tain a  small  majority  in  the  house.  But  in  pro- 
curing even  this  advantage,  he  is  compelled  to 
enter  with  some  of  his  new  adherents  into  stipu- 
lations which  render  his  conduct  of  the  aflbirs 
very  precarious  and  difficult.  As  long  as  success 
attends  his  schemes  and  enterprises,  he  will  be 
able  to  preserve  his  ascendency,  clogged  as  he  is, 
and  the  majority  of  the  house  will  side  with  him, 
though  he  be  involved  in  continual  struggles,  and 
compelled  to  operate  with  a  caution,  which  the 
great  affairs  of  state  do  not  always  permit.  But 
in  the  common  changes  to  which  public  affiiirs 
are  subject,  cases  frequently  arise  which  create 
uncommon  difficulties,  not  easily  to  be  overcome 
by  a  minister  restrained  by  too  many  stipulations 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  In  one  of  such  in- 
stances his  talents  and  authority  will  be  found 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  that  surround  him, — 
the  scale  will  turn  against  his  influence, — and  he 
will  be  forced  to  resign. 

Let  us  now  make  a  very  probable  supposition. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  the  successor  of  such  a  mi- 
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nister  be  a  man  of  inferior  talents  and  authority^ 
and  more  actuated  by  private  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, than  by  public  spirit  and  patriotism.  Though 
conscious  of  his  inferiority,  and  certain  to  meet 
a  strong  opposition  from  the  late  minister's  party 
and  friends,  joined  by  the  patriotic  members 
of  the  till  now  opposition,  he  does  not  shrink 
back,  he  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept 
the  important  charge,  but  undertakes  it  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  because  he  knows  the 
secret  of  obtaining  the  majority  of  votes  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  in  his 
opinion.  In  this  he  finds  himself  not  mistaken. 
His  first  step  is  to  secure  to  his  administration 
the  support  of  the  Catholics.  No  sooner  has  he 
brought  them  over  to  his  party,  by  binding  him* 
self  with  the  most  solemn  promise  to  carry  the 
desired  bill  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  and  in  this 
way  succeeded  to  add  this  numerous  class  to  the 
dependents  of  the  crown,  than  he  finds  himself 
master  of  a  decided  majority.  Should  he  think 
it  necessary  to  procure  another  small  accession 
to  his  party,  in  order  to  discourage '  the  opposi- 
tion by  a  still  greater  ascendency,  he  may  have 
it,  indeed,  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  least  scrupu- 
lous of  the  opposition,  considering  the  little  hope 
they  have  of  obtaining  by  their  adherence  to  this 
party  any  advantage,  will  be  disposed  to  accept 
with  gratitude  some  small  favours  and  small  in- 
terests, offered  to  them  by  the  minister,  as  the 
price  for  deserting  their  friends  and  joining  his 
powerful  party. 
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This  coalition  of  the  court  party  with  the  Ca- 
tholics, must«  of  course,  be  attended  by  numeroua 
effects,  hurtful  not  only  to  the  conduct  of  public 
afihirs,  but  likewise  to  the  constitution  itselfl 
The  first  and  immediate  consequence  will  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  cooh 
sequently  of  the  only  firm  basis  of  our  liberty. 
The  minister,  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of 
granting  stipulations  for  the  public  security  and 
interest^  may  now  abandon  himself  to  the  in* 
sinuations  of  a  capricious  ambition,  and  of  a  sor- 
did attention  to  his  interest,  he  may  employ  the 
public  treasure  in  useless  and  noxious  enterprises, 
may  appropriate  to  himself  what  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  indulge  in  every  sort  of  prevarication 
and  misconduct.  Nothing  is  able  to  stop  his 
course.  The  bars  which  formerly  restrained  it, 
are  removed.  He  may  even  proceed  farther.  He 
may  permit  himself,  repeatedly,  direct  and  pal- 
pable breaches  of  the  law,  and  invade  the  first 
and  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  :  he  has  no» 
thing  to  fear.  He  does  all  this  under  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  legislature,  and  his  accuser  is  changed 
into  his  advocate.  The  house  of  commons,  which 
alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of  accusing  the  minister, 
will  support  him  and  his  measures,  and  defend 
him  in  every  instance.  In  vain  the  opposition 
will  expose  all  the  iniquities  of  the  government ; 
in  vain  they  will  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
reason.  If  the  ministry  has  discretion  enough  to 
avoid  such  precipitate  measures,  as  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  too  soon,  and  give  to  the 
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Opposition  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the  nation 
to  resistance,  and  to  a  violation  of  the  laws  to 
preserve  liberty ;  the  external  forms  of  the  con* 
stitution  may  continue  long  after  the  essence  of 
liberty  is  lost  The  temple  of  the  goddess  will 
still  preserve  in  its  exterior  all  its  splendour  and 
beauty,  whilst  long  ago  her  altar  has  been  pol- 
luted by  violence  and  stained  by  cruelty. 

This  is  the  main  argument  against  the  admis-» 
sion  of  the  Catholics  into  parliament,  and,  when 
well  considered,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  decisive. 
There  are  many  others  of  less  extent  and  import* 
ance.  I  shall  only  adduce  two  of  them.  The 
first  refers  to  the  Church  of  England. 

For  some  time  it  has  become  with  some  people 
a  current  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  may  be  abolished  without  the  least  detriment 
to  public  liberty.  This  maxim,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  inferred  from  the  observation,  that  other  nations 
enjoy  liberty  without  such  an  institution.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered, that  political  institutions  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
different  nations,  and  that  what  is  useful  in  one 
place  and  at  one  time,  may  be  useless  and  even 
hurtful  in  another  place  and  at  another  time.  I 
shall  not  inquire  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  such 
differences,  but  lead  the  reader  to  more  practical 
observations.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  Church,  as  a  constituent  part  of  our  free 
government,  the  plainest  way  seems  to  be,  to 
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examine  the  history  of  our  country,  and  to  observe 
the  part  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  most  im* 
portant  changes.  This  ought  to  establish  our 
opinion^  as  we  acquire  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  character  of  a  man  by  inspecting  his  past 
conduct,  than  by  inquiring  into  his  present  con- 
dition. 

In  history  the  Church  of  England  appears  in 
two  lights.  We  find  her  supporting  the  measures 
of  government  as  long  as  it  respects  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  on  the  other  side  we  observe 
her  opposing  with  energy  the  encroachments  on 
public  liberty  carried  on  by  the  ambition  of 
usurping  an  absolute  authority.  The  first  effect 
is  easily  accounted  for,  but  the  cause  of  the  latter 
is  almost  forgotten.  Therefore,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  my  readers,  that  almost  every 
attack  on  public  liberty  was  preceded  or  attended 
by  an  attack  on  the  Church.  This  was,  and  will 
always  be  the  case.  For  the  riches  of  the  Church 
are  considerable,  and  they  are  esteemed  public 
property.  A  prince,  therefore,  aspiring  to  abso- 
lute authority,  does  not  think  that  he  is  violating 
the  rights  of  private  persons  in  appropriating  what 
he  and  the  public  consider  as  public  property* 
By  seizing  the  riches  of  the  Church  he  is  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  imposing  arbitrary  taxes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  acquires  the  means  of 
rewarding  his  adherents,  of  augmenting  their 
number,  and  of  supporting  his  violent  measures 
by  other  expedients.  Such  means  he  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  without  exciting  considerably 
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more  alarm  and  irritation,  and  consequently  more 
danger  to  his  personal  security.  So  powerful  are 
the  motives  which  direct  his  first  attacks  against 
the  Church.  But  our  constitution  is  so  admirably 
formed,  that  the  same  reasons  produce  an  ener* 
getical  and  successful  resistance  on  the  side  of 
the  Church.  By  the  downfall  of  the  constitution 
no  order  of  society  will  immediately  suffer  so  con- 
siderable a  loss  as  our  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
The  peer  would  preserve  his  wealth,  his  title,  and 
the  authority  derived  from  his  birth  and  his  riches. 
His  condition  would  not  be  changed  materially. 
The  only  loss  to  be  sustained  by  him  concerns 
his  political  influence,  and  that  might  be  easily 
compensated  in  some  other  way.  The  commoner 
would  also  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  though  by  taking  away  his 
political  influence,  his  authority  would  undoubt-t 
edly  be  diminished,  still  his  situation  in  society 
would  not  undergo  a  sensible  alteration.  The 
hurtful  consequences  resulting  to  both  orders 
from  such  a  change,  would  only  become  sensible 
after  a  length  of  time.  For  the  prince,  if  he  be 
only  possessed  of  common  prudence,  will  avoid,  as 
long  as  circumstances  permit  him  to  do  it,  an  im* 
mediate  attack  on  private  property,  for  fear  he 
might  too  soon  excite  indignation  and  resistance, 
and  expose  his  authority  before  it  is  firmly  estab* 
lished.  But  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to 
the  Church.  The  fall  of  the  constitution  will 
enable  the  prince  to  appropriate  immediately  the 
riches  of  the  Church  to  his  own  uses,  and  by  em- 
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ploying  them  to  the  purposes  of  his  derigns,  the 
dignitaries  of  it  are  in  one  moment  deprived  of 
all  that  forms  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  men,  of 
wealth,  influence,  authority,  and  in  the  same 
moment  they  sink  to  the  rank  of  commoners. 
By  such  powerful  motives  the  Church  was  in- 
duced to  oppose,  in  the  most  energetic  and  effi* 
cient  way,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  IL,  by 
which  that  king  began  the  exercise  of  absolute 
authority. 

The  Church,  however,  defends  the  constitution 
not  only  against  the  encroachments  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  but  also  against  the  attacks  of  repub- 
licanism ;  against  those  who  affirm  that  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  procured  by  our  pre- 
sent constitution,  may  be  obtained  by  anoth^ 
form  of  government,  which  at  the  same  time  se- 
cures in  addition  other  considerable  advantages  to 
the  public,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
themselves  that  they  have  found  this  arcanum. 
What  induces  these  republicans  to  hate  and  attack 
the  Church,  and  again,  the  Church  to  oppose  their 
views,  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  Vic* 
tory,  however,  has  not  always  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Church.  Her  efforts  against  the  levellers 
under  Charles  I.  were  in  vain.  She  was  van* 
quished,  and  with  her  the  monarchy  and  the  con* 
stitution  were  overthrown.  We  may  indeed  re- 
proach her,  that  in  the  struggle  which  preceded 
her  dissolution,  she  strove  to  extend  the  royal 
authority  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
kiws..   But  she  has  a  just  plea.    He,  who  is 
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threatened  by  immediate  destruction^  does  no 
longer  respect  the  rights  of  property.  Hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  flames^  he  breaks  through 
the  wall  of  his  neighbour  and  makes  his  escape* 

By  such  observations  as  these  we  find  the  way  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  Church  as  a  part  of  our 
government.  A  corporation^  which  has  so  strong 
motives  to  defend  the  constitution,  and  in  the  con* 
stitution  the  liberty  of  the  people,  ought  to  be 
supported  by  every  one  who  is  persuaded  that  the 
constitution  is  worthy  to  be  preserved,  and  who 
places  her  destruction  not  among  improbable,  or 
even  impossible  events.  We  may  admit,  that  the 
Church  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  constitution 
in  an  abstract  view,  but  we  cannot  but  consider 
her  as  a  necessary  part  in  a  practical  view.  She 
is  not  a  part  of  the  fortress  itself,  but  she  is  a 
strong  outwork,  which  defends  it  from  all  sides, 
and  must  be  taken  before  the  enemy  can  make 
his  approaches  to  the  fortress  itself.  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  fall  of  the  Church 
wiU  at  no  great  distance  either  precede  or  follow 
the  fall  of  the  constitution. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  dangers  in  which 
this  important  institution  will  be  placed  by  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  legislative  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  other  public  mea- 
sure promises  more  advantages  to  the  Roman 
clergy,  than  the  abolition  of  the  Church.  Such 
an  event  would  remove  the  only  rival  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  would  give  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  the  enjoyment  of  many  benefits  at  present 
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in  possession  of  the  Churchy  and  excite  some 
hopes  that  the  Catholic  clergy  may  once  again 
occupy  the  place  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
legislative  hody.  The  last  may,  at  present,  seem 
an  improbable  event ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
there  would  be  offered  many  opportunities  of 
making  the  attempt,  and,  perhaps,  some  in  which 
the  attempt  may  succeed.  All  these  consider* 
ations  will  and  must  render  the  Catholic  members 
of  parliament  permanent  and  implacable  enemies 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Their  animosity  will, 
in  the  beginning,  probably,  have  no  great  effect. 
It  will  show  itself,  however,  in  every  question, 
which  arises  respecting  the  concerns  of  the 
Church,  and  even  in  indifferent  matters  it  will 
not  be  quite  silent.  But  whenever  an  important 
occasion  presents  itself,  when,  for  instance,  an 
ambitious  prince  should  find  it  conformable  to  his 
interests  to  attack  the  Church,  he  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  where  to  find  firm,  active,  and  determined 
supporters  of  his  design.  The  united  force  of 
these  enemies  will  probably  be  superior  to  the 
power  of  resistance  possessed  by  our  ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  and  it  will  yield  to  that  superiority, 
if  not  supported  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  nation.  For  though  the  Church,  by  her  own 
power,  is  able  to  withstand  these  enemies,  when 
attacked  by  them  separately,  their  union  will  de* 
feat  all  her  efforts. 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
political  prudence  to  foresee,  and  to  provide  for, 
all  cases  of  probability,  let  it  be  neglected  in  this 
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question.  Let  us  suppose  it  impossible^  that  such 
an  ambitious  prince  will  ever  govern  England. 
Still  it  will  be  found,  that  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  uniting  in  the  same  legislative  body 
the  Catholics  and  the  Church  of  England,  will  be 
very  great  and  palpable.  We  are,  indeed,  ac* 
customed  to  see  one  part  of  the  members  in  either 
house  opposed  to  the  other,  but  we  know  by  ex* 
perience,  that  such  a  division  tends  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish  their  attention  to  objects 
of  public  welfare.  For  this  opposition  is  only 
produced  by  the  different  conceptions  of  public 
utility  respecting  the  measures  of  government. 
The  motive,  therefore,  is  only  political,  and  we 
observe  frequently,  that  a  person  changes  his 
opinion  and  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
But  by  introducing  the  Catholics  into  the  legis- 
lature, we  introduce  an  enemy  of  the  Church.. 
The  motives  which  then  will  act  on  the  mind  of 
both  parties,  are  no  longer  political,  they  have 
not  the  public  welfare  in  view.  They  are  merely 
personal,  they  tend  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
parties.  From  such  an  opposition  we  can  hardly 
with  reason  expect,  that  any  advantage  will  fall 
to  the  public,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  some- 
times the  motives,  even  of  persons  who  are 
prompted  by  inclination  to  promote  the  public 
interest.  It  must,  moreover,  excite  continual  sus- 
picion, and  may,  in  difficult  occurrences,  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  commotions.  Whether  our 
constitution  will  prove  strong  enough  to  preserve 
its  full  integrity  in  such  struggles,  is  not  to  be 
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decided  by  anticipation ;  but  whenever  an  object 
of  great  intrinsic  value  is  at  stake,  a  prudent  man 
attempts  to  ward  off  every  event  that  threatens 
danger  even  from  a  distance. 

Let  us  yet  consider  what  changes  our  foreign 
affairs  will  undergo  by  the  admission  of  the  Car- 
tholics  into  parliament.  I  suppose  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  the  least  restriction,  that  the 
Roman  bishop  always  favours  the  votaries  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  From  this  proposition  may 
with  certainty  be  inferred,  that  he  will  always,  as 
&r  as  depends  upon  him,  support  the  nations  and 
governments  professing  his  creed,  against  those 
which  he  looks  upon  as  heretics.  .Such  reflec- 
tions as  these  induced  the  protestant  princes  in* 
vested  with  absolute  power,  to  be  very  cautious 
in  admitting  Catholics  to  the  superior  charges  of 
government,  and  to  exclude  them  entirely  from 
those  employments,  in  which  the  interest  of  their 
country  could  be  betrayed  in  any  way,  to  such 
princes  as  profess  the  Catholic  religion*.  Every 
man,  I  doubt  not,  will  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
of  this  conduct,  and  although  it  be  rarely  the  case 
that  the  government  of  a  free  people  finds  mo- 
tives to  adopt  the  principles  and  measures  of 
absolute  princes,  in  this  particular,  I  believe, 
they  may  be  imitated  with  propriety.  For  by 
admitting  the  Catholics  to  our  legislature  we  shall 
violate  the  common  rules  of  prudence,  by  which 

*  la  Sweden  they  are  excluded  from  every  ofRce  of  state, 
even  by  the  laws. 
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the  maxim  is  established,  that  no  prudent  man 
ought  to  entrust  the  decision  of  his  cause  to  the 
friends  of  his  enemy.  For  it  can  almost  not  be 
doubted,  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  a  nation  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  creeds  our  Catholics  have 
strong  motives  to  favour  the  cause  of  out  enemy. 
They  do  it  either  from  a  suggestion  of  the  clergy, 
or  from  their  own  conception  of  the  utility  which 
the  Roman  church  would  derive  from  the  supe- 
riority acquired  by  our  antagonist.  When  seated 
in  parliament  they  will  probably  receive  a  secret 
order  from  the  pope  for  that  purpose.  Such  an 
order  removes  every  doubt  or  consideration. 
Even  against  their  own  inclination  they  will  find 
themselves  obliged  to  thwart  the  designs  of  our 
government,  and  to  oppose  all  the  measures  which 
could  enable  us  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  our 
enemy.  Every  mode  by  which  the  energetic 
exertion  of  our  government  might  be  retarded  or 
weakened,  will  be  recurred  to. 

To  support  this  argument  by  facts,  I  shall  not 
have  recourse  to  foreign  history.  I  shall  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  history  of  those  times, 
in  which  the  Catholics  had  a  preponderating  in* 
fluence  on  the  afiSsurs  of  our  government  Then  it 
may  be  said,  that  scarcely  any  measure  was 
adopted  conformable  to  the  interest  or  honour  of 
the  nation.  The  planning  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tion of  every  design,  showed  clearly  the  distrac- 
tion of  our  government,  and  the  whole  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  was  only  a  disgrace  to  the  name 
of  Englishmen.     It  was  in  those  shameful  times 
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that  France,  partly  by  the  assistance  and  at  the 
expense  of  England,  acquired  that  superiority  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  depress  which  we  have 
afterwards  vainly  attempted.  In  vain  we  have 
made,  in  the  course  qf  the  following  wars,  the 
sacrifice  of  many  hundreds  of  millions,  and  in- 
volved our  country  in  enormous  debts,  in  vain 
have  the  bravest  of  our  countrymen  shed  their 
blood  in  that  cause.  France  has  preserved  its 
superiority.  Such  dreadful  effects  the  system 
then  adopted  produced  in  the  short  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  had  not  our  affairs  by 
the  revolution  taken  another  turn,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  subversive  of  our  constitution, 
pur  independence,  and  our  glory :  for  by  continu- 
ing that  very  system  for  twenty  years  more,  we 
should  hardly  have  escaped  the  misery  of  becom- 
ing a  conquered  nation,  and  the  glory  of  England 
would  have  been  annihilated  for  ever.  Such  a 
dreadful  example  should  have  fixed  our  politiod 
opinion  respecting  the  Catholics  for  ever.  But 
it  would  seem,  that  the  lessons  of  history  are  lost 
to  us,  and  that  in  our  judgment  of  the  future  con- 
duct of  men,  we  prefer  to  be  directed  rather  by 
their  declarations  and  professions,  than  by  the 
evidence  of  their  past  actions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  facts  here  alluded  to 
can  be  explained  in  another  manner.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  objected  that  the  distraction  of  our  affairs 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  effect  not 
of  a  simple,  but  of  a  complicated  cause,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  ascribed  no  less  to  the  ambitious 
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attempts  of  the  crown  to  enlarge  its  prerogatives 
to  the  extent  of  arbitrary  power^  than  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholics  to  procure  for  France  a  decided 
superiority  over  England.  This  is  true;  but 
there  can  be  produced  some  instances  in  which 
the  one  intention  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
other,  and  in  these  the  first  object  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  sacrificed  to  the  second.  Charles  II. 
was  prevailed  upon  to  arm  the  nation  against  the 
protestant  states  of  the  continent,  in  support  of 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  powerftil  Lewis  XIV., 
though  his  domestic  affairs  were  strongly  embar- 
rassed, and  the  schemes  for  acquiring  absolute 
power  were  delayed  by  the  foreign  war,  and  at 
4ast  their  execution  entirely  rendered  impossible. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infer  from  these 
&cts,  that  the  admittance  of  the  Catholics  to  our 
legblature  and  government  would  directly  pre- 
cipitate our  affairs  into  a  similar  shameful  condi- 
tion ;  though  I  do  not  doubt,  that  if  they  should 
ever  acquire  the  same  degree  of  influence,  the 
effects  of  their  administration  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  After  all,  I  am 
convinced,  that  if  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
should  be  granted,  it  would,  in  time  of  war,  delay 
our  designs,  retard  oui*  operations,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  Catholics  in  parliameut, 
and  their  influence  on  the  legislature  and  the 
government,  increase  the  power  of  our  Catholic 
enemies,  and  procure  them  advantages,  by  which 
they  might  acquire  a  decided  superiority.    These 
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arguments  are  founded  on  facts  which  cannot 
be  disputed^  and  which  ought  to  have  weight 
with  us  as  long  as  it  remains  unproved  by^^he 
advocates  of  the  Catholics,  either  that  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  that  human  nature  has  changed  for 
the  better  in  the  last  century. 

By  what  advantages  these  and  other  dangers 
can  be  compensated^  is  very  difficult  to  conceive. 
In  my  opinion  the  destruction  of  the  constitution 
cannot  be  compensated  in  any  way.  But  let  us 
candidly  examine  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Catholics. 

''  By  admitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
legislature  and  the  offices  of  government,  we  shall 
remove  the  last  inequality  existing  among  En* 
glishmen,  respecting  their  rights,  and  every  cause 
of  complaint  and  discontent.  By  this  step  we 
shall  attach  them  closely  to  our  country,  and  in 
this  way  fortify  the  constitution."  That  our  con- 
stitution does  not  admit  a  perfect  equality  of  po- 
litical rights,  is  evident  by  many  regulations, 
especially  by  the  institution  of  the  peerage.  It 
is,  however,  a  desirable  object  to  remove  such 
inequalities  as  are  not  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  order  and  our  constitution. 
Were  the  principles  of  the  Roman  church  and 
her  adherents  not  directly  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  free  government,  their  claims  should 
be  satisfied.  There  is,  I  hope,  no  Englishman 
who  does  not  heartily  wish  that  it  were  possible 
to  yield  this  point,  and  who  does  not  lament  most 
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sincerely,  that  it  cannot  be  effected  without  des** 
troying  the  constitution,  and  exposing  the  coun- 
try^ great  and  innumerable  calamities. 

'*  Ireland  is  continually  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. By  granting  the  present  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  that  part  of  the  British  empire  will  be 
restored  to  peace  and  tranquillity."  The  evidence 
before  the  committee  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
Ireland y  shows  that  that  turbulent  spirit  arises 
from  entirely  different  sources.  That  it  is  the 
offspring  of  misery  and  idleness.  Both  arise 
from  the  division  of  land  pushed  to  the  extreme, 
and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  in  part  also 
from  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  last  war.  These 
evils  can  only  be  removed  by  time,  and  even  the 
legislature  can  do  very  little  to  accelerate  it.  The 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  legislature  can 
in  no  way  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Should  we  not  show  an  imprudence 
bordering  on  folly,  in  trying  to  remove  a  disease 
by  a  remedy  which  cannot  operate  on  the  seat 
of  it? 

After  all,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  political 
view,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  English  farmer. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property  is  equally  protected 
by  the  laws  in  both  countries ;  and  in  both  the 
farmers  enjoy  the  respect  and  authority  resulting 
from  their  votes  as  electors.  If,  therefore,  rea- 
sons for  discontent  really  exist,  they  must  be 
common  to  the  peasantry  of  both  countries,  and 
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eomplaints  explahuBg  them  ought  to  he  brought 
into  the  legislature^  where  the  proper  means  of 
removing  them  will  be  ascertained  and  applied. 

The  Catholics  are  not  yet  seated  in  parliament ; 
but  their  cause  has  not  been  neglected  for  want 
of  defenders.  They  have  found  them  among  the 
brightest  characters  of  the  age.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  have  defended  their  clients  has  car- 
ried them  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  They 
have  even  forgotten  to  watch  over  the  interest 
of  the  constitution,  and  treated  that  precious  de* 
posit  as  if  it  was  their  property.  After  going  to 
this  length,  they  are  obliged  out  of  consistency 
to  persevere  in  their  wrong  way,  and  to  shut  up 
every  access  to  information.  Is  it  possible  to 
find  among  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  church 
more  sincere,  more  skilful,  and  more  zealous 
defenders  of  their  cause  7 

Countrymen !  a  constitutional  question  of  the 
first  importance  is  under  discussion  in  parliament 
The  bill  is  on  the  point  of  passing.  The  consti- 
tution is  in  the  greatest  danger.  For  the  last 
time  perhaps  you  are  called  upon  by  parliament 
to  use  your  constitutional  right  of  voting  on  that 
object,  and  to  convey  your  votes  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  channel  of  petitions.  Do  your  duty 
to  your  country,  to  posterity,  to  yourselves. 
Consider,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  no 
institution  is  found  better  adapted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty ;  that,  in  a  theoretical  view,  it  may 
perhaps  be  susceptible  of  numerous  amendments, 
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but  in  a  practical  view  it  hardly  admits  of  any 
improvement. 

Countrymen  of  the  Catholic  profession !  De- 
sist from  your  attempt.  Restrain  your  ambition 
by  your  patriotism.  Consider  that  you  actually 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  reasonable  men 
can  expect  from  liberty,  and  that  you  are  enjoying 
them  under  the  protection  of  an  institution  which 
you  are  unable  to  erects  and  whichj  if  put  into 
your  hands,  you  are  unable  to  preserve.  Desist, 
therefore,  from  your  attempt. 

1  conclude.  The  liberty  of  Athens  and  Rome 
fell.  This  also  will  probably  be  the  fate  of  our 
constitution.  But  such  a  consideration  should 
never  induce  -us  to  stab  her  with  our  own  hands, 
and  give  her  an  untimely  death. 


THE   END. 
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The  measure  of  enabling  such  of  the  King's 
subjects,  as  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  hold  certain 
offices  in  the  State,  commonly,  though  very 
incorrectly,  called  "  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion *,*'  requires  to  be  considered  in  two  dis- 

*  The  Romanists  in  this  country  are  not  slaves,  and  do 
not  therefore  require  to  be  "  emancipated,'*  and  they  have 
no  claim  to  be  called  '*  Catholics,"  in  contradistinction  to 
other  Christians.  But  they  know  the  value  of  names ;  they 
dislike  to  be  called  '*  Papists,'*  because  that  name  reminds 
us  of  the  real  objection  to  their  admission  to  power,  viz. 
their  adherence  to  the  Pope,  and  they  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  expect  that  we  shall  call  them  ''  Catholics,*' 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from  that  appellation,  that  we  admit 
them  to  be  more  '*  Catholic*'  than  ourselves ;  by  the  use  of 
this  name  they  have  persuaded  many  of  their  ignorant 
fellow-countrymen,  that  the  words  ^'  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  mean  '*  the  Church  of  Rome." 
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tinct  points  of  view,  viz.  as  connected  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire ;  and  as 
haying  a  particular  bearing  upon  the  Irish 
part  of  it. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  this  mea- 
sure presses  itself  more  immediately  upon 
our  attention,  as  it  concerns  Ireland,  since 
the  admission  of  the  Romanists  to  political 
power  is  demanded  from  that  quarter  by  per- 
sons assuming  an  attitude  which,  if  not  rebd- 
lious,  approaches  very  near  to  rebellion,  i^ho 
have  avowed  their  determination  to  keep 
that  portion  of  the  King's  dominions  in  con- 
stant agitation,  till  their  claims  shall  be  satis- 
fied, and  who  had  succeeded,  a  short  time 
ago.  in  creating  such  an  alarm  among  his 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  as  induced  a 
gentleman  holding  a  high  and  confidential 
Office  under  goveiLent  to  address  a  meet- 
ing  of  Irish  Protestants,  at  Londonderry,  in 
language,  which  was  understood  by  aU  who 
heard  it,  as  recommending  a  surrender  upon 
terms,  on  their  part,  to  assailants  whom  they 
could  no  longer  hope  to  resist. 

I  will  therefore  first  consider  the  probable 
operation  of ''  Catholic  Emancipation"  in  Ire- 
land, and  more  particularly  the  effect  which 
it  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  election  of 


members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ireland  differs  materially  from  England  in 
regard  to  the  tenures,  under  which  the  soil  is 
cultivated. 

In  England,  the  land  is  occupied  by  persons, 
as  fanners,  who  are  in  general  considerably 
above  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  and  the 
soil  is  cultivated  by  labourers  in  their  service, 
the  faims,  though  of  different  sizes,  being  al- 
most always  of  greater  extent  than  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment of  a  single  family ;  among  the  holders 
of  these  forms,  there  are  many,  even  of  the 
most  opulent,  who  are  not  freeholders,  hav- 
ing only  leases  for  years,  but  of  the  labourers 
hardly  any  possess  freeholds  ;  and  the  voters, 
who  vote  in  right  of  a  freehold  of  40«.  having 
only  a  life  interest  in  land  to  that  amount,  and 
possessing  no  other  kind  of  property,  would 
constitute  in  most  parts  of  this  island,  a  very 
inconsiderable  class  of  electors.  In  Ireland 
however  the  great  body  of  electors  is  of  that 
description,  the  lands  being  divided,  and  par- 
celled out,  in  very  inconsiderable  portions, 
among  the  peasants  of  the  lowest  order, 
whose  interest  is  only  a  lease  for  life  in  land, 
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not,  in  general,  worth  any  thing  like  40«.  an- 
nually, exclusive  of  the  rent  reserved  to  their 
landlord,  but  who,  having  registered  their 
freeholds  as  of  competent  value  to  give  a 
vote,  under  the  direction  of  their  landlord's 
agent,  and  at  his  expense,  are  willing  to  swear 
to  a  sufficient  value  in  the  freehold,  and  are 
taken  as  good  voters,  and  the  number  of  free- 
holders of  this  description,  who  have  been 
created  of  late  years,  is  so  great  as  to  render 
the  votes  of  the  comparatively  few  electors 
possessed  of  freeholds  of  higher  value*,  of 
little  weight  or  importance  in  a  County  elec- 
tion. 

Until  lately  these  forty-shilling  freeholders 
voted  according  to  the  directions  received 
from  their  landlords,  and  the  member,  though 
returned  by  their  votes,  was  in  truth  chosen 
by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  possessing 
an  influence  in  each  county,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  their  respective  tenants.  But 
the  case  is  now  quite  altered.  The  prospect 
of  having  members  of  its  own  communion  in 
Parliament  has  induced  the  Romish  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
county  elections,  until  it  has  at  length  com- 
pletely thrown  off  the  mask,  and  interferes 
openly  on  these  occasions, — in  consequence 


of  which  the  40^.  freeholders  of  that  com- 
munion are  now  entirely  withdrawn  from 
their  landlords  by  the  Popish  priests,  a  body 
of  men,  to  whom  there  is  nothing  similar  or 
analogous  in  any  other  society  civil  or  re- 
ligious. 

Prohibited  from  contracting  marriage,  and 
taught  and  accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
look  up  to  the  Pope  as  Christ's  vicar  or  sub- 
stitute upon  earth,  sworn  to  receive  their 
faith  from  hun,  to  keep  his  secrets,  maintam 
his  rights,  and  extend  his  spiritual  dominion 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Romish  communion  consider  themselves 
as  much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  establishments  to  which  they  belong, 
than  with  the  land  in  which  they  Uve,  or  the 
tldrone  of  which  they  are  the  subjects ;  and 
hold  their  allegiance  to  the  head  of  their 
Church  to  be  paramount  to  that  which  they 
<«.  owe  f  4  Umporal  sove«»g.  That 
this  feeling  exists  at  this  day  in  frill  force  in 
Ireland,  is  evident  from  a  disclosure  which 
took  place  on  the  late  examination  of  the 
Irish  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Common^,  whe 
stated,  without  appearing  to  expect  that  the 
statement  would  excite  any  surprise  or  disap. 
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probation,  that  so  long  as  any  Pretender  to 
the  crown  of  these  reahns,  of  the  family  of 
James  II.  was  alive,  the  Romish  bishops  in 
Ireland  were  nominated  by  that  person,  though 
formally  appointed  by  the  Pope, 

To  have  exercised  any  authority  within 
these  realms  by  virtue  of  a  direct  appoint- 
ment from  the  Pretender,  would  have  been 
high  treason,  but  to  execute  powers  com- 
bining much  temporal  influence  with  spiritual 
dominion,  and  affording  great  means  of  direct- 
ing  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  men  in 
civil  matters,  under  the  appointment  of  the 
Pope,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Pretender,  was 
not  considered  by  Papists  as  any  violation  of 
the  allegiance  due  to  the  King  upon  the 
throne. 

The  effect  of  this  connection  between  tlie 
Romish  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  exiled 
family  would  probably  have  been  sensibly  felt, 
if  either  of  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1 745  had  extended  to  that  part  of  the  empire ; 
and  Dr.  Doyle  himself  has  intimated  pretty 
plainly,  that  the  influence  of  Romish  bishops 
on  occasions  of  civil  commotion,  is  generally 
not  unimportant  in  his  opinion,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  state  by  way  of  threat  to  the  loyal 
subjects  of  this  Protestant  kingdom,  that  in 


the  present  state  of  the  country^  '^  if  a  rebel- 
lion were  raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape 
Clear,  no  sentence  of  exconununication  would 
ever  be  frdminated  by  a  Catholic  prelate/' 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  estimating 
the  ability  which  the  Romish  Church  pos- 
sesses of  concentrating  its  force  in  any  coun- 
try, and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  any  particu- 
lar object,  that  its  Inshops  exercise  very  differ- 
ent powers  over  their  inferior  clergy,  from 
those  known  in  the  Church  of  England.  An 
English  rector  has  a  freehold,  or  permanent 
interest,  in  his  rectory ;  but  every  Romish 
priest  may  be  separated  at  any  tune  from  his 
flock  at  the  will  of  his  bishop,  and  removed 
by  him  from  one  part  of  his  diocese  to  another, 
from  the  parish  of  highest  emolmnent  or  im- 
portance to  that  which  is  least  valuable  or 
eligible ;  or  his  bishop,  without  actually  re- 
moving the  priest,  can  impose  upon  him  any 
number  of  assistants  at  his  discretion,  to  watch 
or  control  his  proceedings,  under  the  name 
of  ^'  coadjutors,"  a  practice  which  has  of  late 
been  frequently  resorted  to,  in  places  where 
the  priest  has  not  been  deemed  sufficiently 
active  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Catholic  Association  under 
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the  name  of  ''  the  Catholic  Rent/'  or  is  sus- 
pected of  living  on  too  good  terms  with  the 
Protestant  incumbent. 

The  growth  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Romish  Church,  when  fostered  by  the  go- 
vernment of  any  country,  or  admitted  to  any 
share  in  the  management  of  its  concerns,  has 
always  been  alarmingly  rapid.  That  Church 
had  been  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression 
in  England  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the 
accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,  but  a 
very  few  years  elapsed  after  that  event,  before 
the  nation  had  to  protect  itself  against  popeiy 
by  the  extreme  measure  of  a  revolution,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  A  very  short  time  ago 
the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland  were  spoken  of 
and  treated  by  the  advocates  of  that  cause 
as  an  insignificant  body  of  men,  little  regarded 
even  by  the  laity  of  their  own  communion ; 
they  are  now  held  up  to  us  as  persons  to  be 
dreaded  and  conciliated. 

The  exertions  of  these  persons  were  caUed 
into  action  at  the  last  general  election,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  return  to  Par- 
liament of  members  disposed  to  support  the 
Romish  claims ;  and  they  shewed  themselves 


to  be  possessed  of  considerable  influence  over 
tBe  minds  of  the  voters  upon  that  occasion ; 
they  have  since  carried  all  before  them  at 
the  late  election  for  the  county  of  Clare; 
and  it  is  now  boasted,  that  they  will  return 
every  comity  member,  whenever  a  new  Par- 
liament shall  be  chosen;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  their  power  of  so  doing,  at 
least  in  the  south,  provided  Romanists  shall 
be  eligible. 

In  this  case  the  Protestant  landlords  will 
be  excluded  altogether  from  the  county  re- 
presentation, nor  will  their  places  be  filled 
with  the  gentry  of  the  Romish  communion ; 
in  some  counties  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find 
Romanists  of  large  landed  property,  but  even 
where  such  representatives  may  be  found,  the 
members  chosen  (the  priests  being  vuluaUy 
the  constituents)  would  be  the  lawyers  and 
leading  demagogues  of  the  association,  as 
being  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the 
Church,  and  best  calculated  to  advance  its 
interests.  Upon  this  subject  the  late  Clare 
election  may  frimish  an  instructive  lesson. 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  had .  long  shewn  him- 
self to  be  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Ro- 
manists in  Parliament,  and  he  was  a  supporter 
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of  some  importance  in  their  cauae^  being  a 
Cabinet -Minister.  He  had  strong  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  that  party,  and  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  quite  as  patient  mi- 
der  the  insults  and  injurious  treatment  which 
he  received  at  their  hands,  as  any  Protestant 
gentleman  could  be  expected  to  be — but  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
turned  out  to  make  way  for  a  Papist.  And 
by  whom  was  he  replaced  ?  not  by  a  Romish 
landed  proprietor,  but  by  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  same  pride  which 
displayed  above  700  years  ago  in  England 
the  spectacle  of  King  John  taking  the  crown 
on  his  knees  from  the  Pope's  legate,  has  now 
exhibited  in  Ireland  the  sight  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Clare  doing  homage 
to  the  Church  for  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
kneeling  down  in  the  public  street  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  an  Irish  priest  in  his  way  to 
the  hustings.  Candidates,  who  will  submit 
to  humiliations  of  this  kind,  must  be  sought 
for  among  the  demagogues  of  the  Association 
rather  than  among  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
and,  accordingly,  the  members  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  priests,  will  be  selected  from 
that  assembly,  and  supported  by  the  Catholic 
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xenty  for  which  a  precedent  will  probably  be 
cited  from  the  old  custom  of  the  constituents 
paying  wages  to  their  members  serving  in 
Parliament.  It  is  well  known  that  if  one  of 
the  members  for  the  county  of  Galway  had 
been  elevated,  during  the  last  autumn,  to  the 
peerage,  it  was  intended  to  bring  in  Mr.  Shiel 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  promo- 
tion. Mr.  Shiel  has  no  landed  property  or 
natural  connections  in  Galway,  nor  any  more 
pretensions  to  represent  that  county  than  he 
has  to  be  one  of  the  members  for  the  county 
of  Kent ;  but  though  in  the  latter  county  he 
was  not  heard  with  patienqe  as  a  fi*eeholder, 
in  Clare  he  would  certainly  have  been  re- 
turned triumphantly,  as  member,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood,  in  opposition  to  the 
landed  interest.  Other  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  have  also  been  designated 
publicly  as  intended  members  of  Parliament 
for  particular  counties,  and,  if  this  confede- 
racy  between  the  priests  and  the  Associa- 
tion shall  now  be  consolidated  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  privUege  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment to  Romanists,  Ireland  will  be  repre- 
sented by  persons  fi*om  that  body,  chosen 
under  the  immediate  dictation  of  the  priest, 
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but,  according  to  the  secret  order,  received 
from  the  Popish  bishops,  if  not  from  the 
Pope  himself,  being  in  fact  representatives  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  not  of  the  landed 
interest  of  the  country,  of  Popery,  and  not  of 
property.  And  these  gentlemen  are,  more- 
over, to  be  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  constituents,  by  pledges  given  be- 
fore they  are  elected,  for  the  present  eman- 
cipators and  liberators  are  so  enamoured  of 
hberty  that  they  wish  to  keep  it  all  to  them- 
selves, and  with  a  singular  disregard  for 
even  the  appearance  of  consistency,  those 
who  clamour  loudest  for  freedom,  refuse  to 
allow  theur  representatives  to  go  unfettered 
into  Parliament. 

We  were  told,  when  the  last  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  an  act  for  the  admission  of  the 
Romanists  to  poUtical  power,  that  any  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  being  eUgible 
to  ParUament,  might  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  two  other  measiures  with  which 
that  act  was  to  be  accompanied,  and  which 
were  styled,  in  the  language  of  the  emanci- 
pators, the  wings  of  the  former  measure,  as 
being  calculated  to  give  it  support,  and  lift 
it  over  all  opposition.   The  measures  alluded 
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to  were  the  payment  of  the  Romish  priest* 
hood  by  the  State,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
votes  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  and  it  is  now 
contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  Romanists, 
that  their  admission  to  Parliament  "and  to 
office,  coupled  with  these  two  arrangements, 
i/vill  constitute  a  final  and  conciliatory  ad- 
justment of  what  is  called  *'  the  Catholic 
question." 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
the  Romish  clergy  have  said,  in  distinct 
terms,  that,  although  they  are  quite  willing 
to  receive  any  salaries,  which  Government 
may  think  fit  to  give  them,  if  the  claims  of 
the  laity  shall  be  granted,  they  will  on  no 
account  accept  any  emolument  firom  the 
State,  unless  accompanied,  or  preceded,  by 
such  conces8ion-the  meaning  of  «hich  de- 
claration  may,  I  presume,  be  thus  interpreted, 
— that  they  will  readily  take  any  payment, 
that  may  be  ofiered  to  them,  as  recognising 
and  introducmg  the  principle  of  making  theur 
Church  a  charge  upon  the  State,  without 
being  over-anxious  in  regard  to  its  present 
amount,  provided  the  admission  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  communion  to  official  situations 
and  to  Parliament  shall  ensure  to  them  the 
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means  of  pressing  for  an  increase  of  such 
payment  at  a  fiiture  period ; — ^but  that  with- 
out such  a  condition  they  will  not  consent 
to  discontinue  their  present  exactions  upon 
their  people. 

There  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  one 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement*  A 
Romish  member  would  soon  move  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  ''  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-considering  the  stipends 
assigned  to  the  clergy  of  that  establishment 
by  the  late  Act,"  observing,  that  an  arrange- 
ment, to  be  final  and  conciUatory,  must  be 
just,  imdertaking  to  prove,  (which  he  would, 
I  believe,  be  able  with  the  assistance  of  the 
priests,  to  make  out  without  difficulty,)  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Ireland 
had  been  stated  much  below  their  real  amoimt 
during  the  late  inquiries,  and  urging,  that  it 
was  no  more  than  was  consistent  with  fiur 
dealing,  and  to  be  expected  fi*om  the  dignity 
and  hberality  of  the  British  ParUament,  that 
this  accidental  error,  as  it  would  be  caUed, 
(though  some  might  doubt,  whether  the  con- 
cealment of  the  amount  of  the  sums  received 
for  popish  dues  were  altogether  the  efiect  of 
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accident)  should  be  corrected  by  a  suitable 
addition  to  the  former  grant.  He  would  pro- 
bably abstain  from  proposing  that  this  debt 
to  justice  should  be  discharged  (without  any 
addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  people)  by  a 
small  aid  from  the  revenues  of  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  would 
leave  that  suggestion  to  be  made  by  some 
Socinian  member  in  a  further  stage  of  the 
proceeding ;  but  it  would  come  in  due  time, 
and  the  real  drift  of  the  motion  would  appear 
to  be  a  participation  in  the  property  of  the 
now  established  Church ;  for  we  must  have 
as  much  &ith  in  popish  statements,  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  us  converts,  with  Dr. 
Doyle,  to  the  truth  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
miracles,  before  we  can  believe  in  the  late 
declaration  of  the  Romish  bishops,  that  they 
would  be  sorry  to  find  their  church  in  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  and  would  hardly  think  any 
circumstance  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
the  acquisition  by  their  clergy  of  any  portion 
of  the  tithes  now  paid  to  the  Protestant 
Church  EstabUshment 

With  respect  to  the  40^.  freeholders,  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  franchise  of  the  40^.  free- 
hold has  been  grossly  abused,  and  the  consi- 
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deration  of  the  manner  in  which  that  subject 
should  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  may  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  though  it  seems 
obvious,  that  something  may  be  done  to  check 
the  evil,  by  measures,  of  which  no  person 
could  reasonably  complain.  By  the  law,  as 
it  now  stands  in  Ireland,  persons  claiming  to 
vote  for  less  than  20/.  per  annum,  must  be 
registered  before  the  election,  but  the  value 
of  the  freehold  is  taken  upon  the  oath  of  the 
freeholder  himself,  who  makes  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  farm  for  which  he  claims  to  vote, 
and  puts  his  own  interpretation  on  the  sense 
in  which  his  oath  is  to  be  construed  in  that 
particular.  Now  if  an  Act  Were  passed  re- 
quiring some  other  proof,  or  some  certificate 
by  other  persons  than  the  parties  themselves, 
at  the  time  of  the  registry,  to  estabUsh  the 
fact  of  the  tenement's  being  worth  not  less 
than  40^.  annually,  (according  to  the  value  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood)  over  and  above 
any  rent  payable  out  of  it  to  the  landlord, 
and  also  making  it  necessary  for  the  voter  to 
produce  at  the  time  of  the  election  the  land- 
lord's receipt  for  the  last  half  year's  rent,  and 
perhaps  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  some 
county  rates  or  cesses ;  such  an  Act  would 
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certainly  cut  off  a  very  numerous  class  <rf 
votes  claimed  in  opposition  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law,  without  being  liable 
to  any  objection,  considered  as  an  invasion 
of  existing  rights.  If,  however,  it  be  thought 
expedient  to  raise  the  qualification  of  those> 
who  are  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament 
to  represent  Irish  counties,  that  measure 
ought  surely  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  not  to  be  made  part  of  a  bargain  or  treaty 
with  the  Romanists  of  the  higher  orders,  in 
which  advantages  are  to  be  stipulated  in  their 
&vour.  The  freeholders  of  the  Romish 
communion,  who  are  taught  to  clamour  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  now  pay  a  rent 
to  obtain  it,  have  no  very  distinct  notion  of 
what  it  is  to  effect.  Some  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  free  them  from  tithes  and  taxes,  and 
others  extend  their  hopes  to  an  exemption 
from  rent;  but  they  look  forward  in  general 
to  «,me  ,Lm  Jprovement  in  th^  con- 
dition ;  without  professing  clearly  to  appre- 
hend of  what  nature  the  benefit  will  be. 
They  would  all  be  disappointed  after  the  act 
should  have  passed,  to  find,  that  the  only 
immediate  effect  of  the  measure,  on  which 
they  had  reUed  for  the  cure  of  all  their  woes, 
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was  to  introduce  a  certain  number  of  eman- 
cipators into  official  situations,  or  into  parliar 
ment;  and  their  disappointment  would  be 
rather  exasperated  than  mitigated,  when  they 
learned,  that  their  votes  had  been  the  price 
of  this  emancipation ;  many  of  them  would 
probably  feel,  that  they  had  ranked  as  high 
in  the  scale  of  society  while  they  were  called 
"  hereditary  bondsmen,"  with  their  rotes,  as 
since  their  admission  in  consequence  of  the 
measure  now  proposed,  to  a  full  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution^ 
without  votes.  Nor  am  I  sure,  that  those  of 
thepresent  freeholders,  who  know  what  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  means,  and  are  desirous  of 
being  allowed  to  elect  representatives  of  their 
own  communion,  woidd  be  much  gratified  by 
being  told,  thatsuch  persons  shall  in  future  be 
eligible  to  Parliament,  but  that  they  themselves 
shall  thenceforward  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  election;  or  that  they  themselves  shall  be 
ehgible  whenever  they  may  acquire  a  quali- 
fication, by  property,  which  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  them  can  ever  dream  of  attain* 
ing,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  cease 
to  vote  for  the  freehold,  of  which  they  are 
now  in  possession.     But  then  it  is  said  some- 
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times  that  the  vote  is  a  grievous  burden 
upon  the  40#.  freeholder;  an  incumbrance 
from  which  he  will  be  quite  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved. It  is  true,  that  the  poor  freeholder, 
who  is  commanded  by  his  landlord  to  vote 
one  way  upon  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and  is 
ttoeatened  by  L  priest,  that  if  he  does  n<* 
give  his  voice  the  other  way,  he  shall  be 
visited  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  in 
this  world;  and  lefl  in  purgatory  in  the  next, 
must  certainly  find  himself  sometimes  in  an 
micomfortable  situation ;  Many  of  these  per- 
sons, however,  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
they  owe  the  leases,  they  hold,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  freehold's  having  a  vote  attached 
to  it,  and  may  reasonably  doubt,  whether 
their  chance  of  getting  a  new  Ufe  put  in, 
when  the  old  one  shall  drop,  may  not  be  di- 
minished by  the  vote's  being  taken  away. 
The  landlords  have  discovered,  that  they 
have  not  acted  wisely  in  cutting  up  their 
estates  into  small  tenements,  to  be  granted 
out  on  lives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
great  show  at  the  poll  of  a  county  election, 
and  they  will  probably  in  general  pursue  a 
different  course  in  future — ^but  this  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  landed  proprietors  will 
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naturally  be  attributed  by  the  tenantry,  when 
this  measure  shall  have  passed,  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  40^.  freeholds,  and  will 
not  tend  to  bring  "'  Catholic  Emancipation  * 
into  favour,  considered  as  the  cause  of  it. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that,  even  if 
the  Romanist  could  be  persuaded  to  think  the 
loss  of  his  vote  a  benefit,  as  relieving  him  firom 
the  efiect  of  the  collision  between  his  priest 
and  his  landlord,  or  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  consider  the  sight  of  a  member  of  his  own 
Church  in  ParUament  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  privation,  there  is  nothing  in  these  con- 
siderations to  make  the  measure  palatable  to 
the  Protestants,  who  have  no  priestly  tyranny 
to  be  relieved  fi'om,  and  who  would  simply 
see  in  the  admission  of  the  Romanists  to 
Parliament  and  to  office,  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
satis&ction  and  alarm. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  of  the  two  measures  which  have 
been  offered  to  us  by  the  emancipators,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  admission  of 
the  Romanists  to  political  power  a  final  and 
conciliatory  adjustment  of  all  existing  difier- 
ences,  viz.  the  payment  of  the  priests  by  the 
State,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40^. 
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freeholders,  the  former  may  conciliate,  but 
will  probably  not  be  final,  and  the  latter  may 
be  final,  but  will  undoubtedly  not  be  conci- 
liatory. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  Ireland  to 
be  suffered  to  remain  for  ever  the  seat  of  dis- 
content and  discord  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 
these  evils  will  neither  be  removed  nor  miti- 
gated by  '"  Catholic  Emancipation/'  a  mea- 
suie  (as  has  been  already  shewn)  calculated 
to  exasperate  the  Protestants,  and  to  conso- 
lidate the  confederacy  between  the  Catholic 
Association  and  the  priests.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  is  to  extinguish  the  fire-brand  which 
has  been  suffered  to  bum  for  some  years  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  to  put  down  the 
Catholic  Association  ;  a  body  of  men,  which 
by  arrogatiiig  to  itself  the  character  of  being 
the  true  representation  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  assuming  the  power  and  fiinctions  of 
government,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  and  the  connivance  of  part  of  a 
divided  administration,  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  this  country,  and  overawing  Ireland, 
until  it  compelled  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  to  unite  in  their  own  defence,  and  was 
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checked  in  its  career  by  the  formation  of  the 
Brunswick  Clubs.  This  assembly  was  stated 
in  the  newspapers  in  its  pay,  in  1824,  as  em- 
bracing "  all  the  Catholic  peerage,  baronetcy, 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  all  the  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  most  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
most  of  the  Catholic  barristers  and  attomies, 
all  the  Catholic  merchants,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic  shop-keepers,  in  short 
as  comprising  a  representation  of  the  feelings, 
the  opinions,  and  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  *.**  Mr.  0*Connell  said,  in 
November  1824,  that  it  consisted  '^  of  all  the 
clergy  of  the  coimtry,  all  the  f  nobility  of  the 
country,  or  nearly  all;  all  the  professional 
men  of  the  least  notoriety  or  eminence,  and 
every  man  of  the  least  weight  or  respecta- 
bility  in  the  mercantile  world.''  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  printed  list  of  this  self-elected 
representative  body  was  ever  published ;  but 
it  appears  when  the  lists  of  those  who  take 
any  part  in  their  debates,  are  made  out  from 
their  own  accounts  of  their  proceedings,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Killeen  and  Sir 

♦  Dublin  Evening  Post,  October  20,  1824. 
f  It  is  observable  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  this  decidedly 
political  assembly,  puts  the  clergy  before  the  nobility. 
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/:  Thomas  Esmonde,  they  consist  only  of  Mr. 

O'Connell,  Mr.  Shiel,  a  few  other  barristers 
Httle  known  to  the  public,  and  of  a  number 
of  editors  of  newspapers,  and  ''  gentlemen  oi 
the  press." 

If  however  the  consequence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  not  great,  their  views  are  rather  ex* 
tensive ;  and  their  objects  were  stated  from 
the  first  without  disguise. — ''  I  cannot  but 
think.  Gentlemen/'  says  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  in  November,  1824, ''  that  Catho- 
He  Emancipation,  however  important  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  measures  of 
national  retief,  must  nevertheless  be  con* 
sidered  quite  nugatory  as  alone  competent  to 
restore  Irishmen  to  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Constitution.*'  He  adds,  that  it  is  his  most 
fervent  wish,  that  the ''  Association  may  not  be 
dissolved  until  two  important  measures  be  car- 
ried— Catholic  Emancipation,  and  a  repeal  of 
that  odious  measiure  the  legislative  Union  * ;" 
and  a  letter  read  at  the  same  meeting,  firom 
Lord  Cloncurry,  for  which  thanks  were  loudly 
voted  to  his  Lordship,  was  in  the  same  tone : 
"  If,"  says  Lord  Cloncurry,  "  the  Catholic 

♦  Dublin  Evening  Post,  November  U,  1824. 
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Association  has  no  other  view,  than  what  is 
called  Catholic  Emancipation,  I  acknowledge 
their  right,  but  I  feel  httle  interest  in  their 
success — I  feel,  that  the  Emancipation  of 
Ireland  depends  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union*/' 

The  language  held  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  during  the  last  year  has  been 
in  the  same  strain,  and  their  measures  have 
been  such  as  no  government  could  long  tole- 
rate without  abandoning  its  functions  alto- 
gether. 

The  Cathohc  Association  has  taken  upon 
itself  to  issue  proclamations,  so  styled,  to  call 
out  the  people  of  particular  counties  in  mili- 
tary array,  and  to  demand  contributions  from 
every  parish  in  Ireland,  sending  down  a  Mis- 
sionary to  the  north  to  enforce  the  demand ; 
they  have  openly  professed  their  intention  of 
keeping  the  country  '^  in  agitation,"  till  their 
claims  should  be  granted ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  determined  to  appoint  persons 
called ''  Agitators,"  whose  name  denotes  their 
office,  "  Liberators"  whom  they  decorated 
with  a  ribband,  as  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and  "  Pacificators,"  whose  title  might  not 

♦  Dublin  Evening  Post,  November  11,  1824. 
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convey  to  the  uninitiated,  a  very  accurate 
description  of  the  duty  they  were  to  perform 
— which  is  indeed  to  compose  the  feuds  ex- 
isting between  different  parties,  or  "  factions," 
(as  they  are  sometimes  called)  of  Romanists, 
not  however  with  a  view  to  peace,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  them  all  in  one 
general  mass  of  hostiUty  against  their  Protest- 
ant brethren. 

To  create  a  spirit  of  discord  between  those 
of  their  own  communion  and  the  Protestants 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  in  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society  there,  seems  to  have 
been  their  avowed  object ;  at  one  time  they 
announced  their  intention  of  harassing  and 
vexing  Protestant  landlords  by  searching  out 
flaws  in  their  titles  to  their  estates,  and 
buying  up  incumbrances  on  them ;  they  called 
a  meeting  of  servants  out  of  place,  in  Dublin, 
to  complain  of  their  masters,  or  of  those  who 
had  refused  to  employ  them,  putting  a  regu- 
lar priest,  not  connected  with  any  particular 
parish,  in  the  chair  *.     And  they  encouraged 

^  At  this  meeting  a  person,  who  kept  an  office  for  hiring 
servants,  observed,  that  the  disinclination  of  Protestants  to 
take  Romanists  into  their  service  had  been  much  exagge-^ 
rated ;  he  stated,  that  a  small  proportion  only  of  those  who 
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those  of  their  own  church,  not  to  work  or 
deal  with  Protestants,  by  placing  notice  of 

had  applied  to  his  office  for  servantSi  had  required  that  th^ 
should  be  Protestants ;  and  he  specified  the  whole  number 
of  applications  made  within  a  certain  period,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  which  that  condition  had  been  mentioned; 
in  proof  of  the  fact  which  he  asserted.  For  this  informa- 
tion he  was  hooted  down  as  an  Orangeman. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  some  Protestants  should  dislike 
having  Romanist  servants, — many  families  in  Ireland  are  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  for  domestic  prayer,  which  the  Ro- 
manists generally  decline  to  attend ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  an 
inconvenience  for  the  master  and  the  servant  to  go  to  dif- 
ferent places  of  public  worship* 

There  are  also  Protestants  who  suspect,  that  what  passes 
in  their  families,  not  only  reaches  the  Priest  in  confession, 
but  sometimes  goes  further,  not  placing  implicit  reliance  <m 
the  practical  efiect  of  the  maxim  of  the  Romish  church, 
stated  in  the  late  inquiry  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  barbarous  latin,  by  Dr.  Doyle,  viz.  that 
**  the  priest  is  more  ignorant  of  what  he  hears  firom  the  sin- 
ner, than  of  that  which  he  does  not  know.'*  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  that  if  a 
priest  were  told  of  a  plot  laid  to  murder  him  on  his  way 
home,  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, in  consequence  of  such  information,  by  taking  another 
road.  If,  however,  the  secresy  of  confession  is  so  strictly 
observed,  the  priests  must  have  many  communications  made 
to  them  out  of  confession,  for  they  are  seldom  ignorant  of 
any  thing  that  is  going  on.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  tie, 
which  connects  the  servant  with  his  master,  is  less  strcMig 
than  that  which  binds  him  to  his  priest,— and  the  late 
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a  motion  to  that  efiect  on  their  books,  which 
however,  since  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
has  been  roused,  and  that  project  has  been 
Tendered  abortive  in  some  Zle,.  in  which 
it  has  been  tried  at  a  distance  from  the  me* 
tropolis,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bruns* 
wick  Clubs,  they  have  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  pass ;  and,  accordingly,  professing  not 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  measure,  they 
have  declared,  that  they  will  not  at  present 
express  any  opuiion  upon  the  subject. 

To  what  cause  it  was  owing,  that  the  As- 
sociation countermanded  the  orders  given  by 
them  for  the  array  of  the  people  in  Tipperary 
last  autumn,  sending  down  with  the  Govern- 
ment proclamation,  a  proclamation  in  their  own 
name  for  that  purpose ;  or  why  after  having 
pubUcly  "  denounced*'  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  the  country  (that  is,  held  him  out  as  a  public 
enemy,)  they  made  him  the  object  of  their  praise 
as  deserving  of  their  confidence  and  gratitude, 
and  as  "  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;" 
time  only   can    discover.      Whether    they 

lion  aflbrds  dreadful  examples,  to  show  how  completely  the 
sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  kindest  masters,  may  be 
stifled  by  the  abhorrence,  which  the  Romanists  are  taught 
to  feel  for  heresy. 

7  • 
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felt  that  they  had  roused  the  Protestants, 
and  were  disheartened  by  the  precipitate 
flight  of  Mr,  Lawless  from  Ballybay,  "  on  a 
spirited  horse/'  to  the  mountains,  followed,  as 
he  says,  by  50,000  men,  and  all  the  priests, 
— or  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  suf- 
ficiently cajoled  or  intimidated  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment,—or  were  themselves  intimidated 
by  some  intimation  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
through  Lord  Cloncurry  (then,  apparently  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  his  Majesty's  Vice- 
roy) *  "  that  he  could  not  permit  them  to  go 
any  further  immolested" — or  were  encou- 
raged by  communications  made   to  them, 

*  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  disrespectful  either 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  express 
surprise  at  the  marked  attention  shewn  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  a  person,  who  professed  only  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association  in 
the  hope  that  its  views  were  not  confined  to  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, but  extended  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  as  the 
only  measure  which  could  emancipate  Ireland; — ^what- 
ever conciliatory  arrangements  connected  with  the  for- 
mer measure  the  noble  Marquis  may  have  been  authorised, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland,  to  put  in  train,  by  way  of  ob- 
taining forgiveness  of  the  Romanists  for  his  warlike  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  latter  measure  could  not  have 
been  in  his  instructions. 
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through  his  Lordship,  or  through  some  other 
channel,  to  hope  that  their  cause  might  pros- 
per, if  they  would  stop  where  they  were,  will 
not  he  known,  (to  Protestants  at  least,)  until 
the  secrets  of  the  present  Irish  administration 
shall  be  disclosed. 

The  alteration  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  respecting  the  Protestants  after  the  form- 
ation of  the  Brunswick  Clubs,  is  intelligible 
enough ;  we  hear  nothing  since  that  time  of 
the  contempt  entertained  for  their  numbers 
and  physical  force,  of  "  driving  them  with 
cabbage-stalks  into  the  sea,"  ''  of  the  fun,''  to 
use  that  gentleman's  not  very  dignified  phra- 
seology, "  which  there  would  be  in  Ucking 
them  ;*  the  language  of  scorn  and  me- 
nace is  now  exchanged  for  that  of  complaint, 
as  if  they,  the  Romanists,  were  the  parties 
acting  on  the  defensive — ^the  members  of  the 
Brunswick  Clubs  are  described  as  **  blood- 
hounds/' rampant  in  their  strength,  panting 
for  war,  and  eager  to  prey  upon  his  Majesty's 
peaceable  and  unoffending  subjects  of  the 
Romish  Communion.  This  language,  though 
absurd,  and  very  mischievous,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  up  animosity,  is  less  dangerous  to  the 
pubUc  tranquiUity  than  the  former,  as  the 
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Protestants  will  (it  may  be  hoped,)  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  provoked  to  outrage. 

The  Association  is  now,  therefore,  sinking 
fast  into  its  natural  insignificance.  The  lion* a 
hide  is  drawn  off,  and  the  unknown  monster, 
which  alarmed  three  kingdoms  with  its  roar, 
turns  out  to  be  no  monarch  of  the  woods. 
Popery  seems  now  to  have  little  chance  of 
doing  much  out  of  Parliament ;  the  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  Shiel  to  Penenden  Heath,  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  the  North,  has 
tended  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Mends  of 
the  Association  to  go  on  missions ;  and  the 
delegates  chosen  to  attend  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  enlighten  the  people  of  England,  though 
professing  themselves  (with  what  sincerity 
we  know  not,)  much  honoured  by  the  choice, 
have  one  and  all  found  some  insuperable  rea- 
son for  staying  at  home.  The  member  for 
Clare,  therefore,  must  go  to  Westminster 
without  his  tail,  and  it  will  possibly  not  be 
necessary  to  add  a  single  constable,  on  the 
day  on  which  he  shall  present  himself  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  those 
who  will  be  in  ordinary  attendance  in  the 
avenues  to  the  House. 

Still,  however,  the  Catholic  Association 
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must  be  put  down.  It  is  not  decent,  that 
such  an  assembly  should  vent  its  sedition  in 
the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  assume  the  func-< 
tions  of  government,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  residence  of  the  King's  represen- 
tative ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  the  loyal  subjects 
of  the  crown  should  require  to  be  protected 
from  insult  or  oppression  by  Brunswick  Clubs. 
The  next  care  of  those  who  take  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  see  the  nomination  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  southern  parts  of  that  island, 
and  of  some  of  those  for  the  north,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  Church,  must  be  to 
bring  a  bUl  into  ParUament  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  the  priests  in  elections ;  and 
it  seems  hardly  possible,  after  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  for  any  person  to  deny  the 
expediency  or  propriety  of  applying  to  the 
Romish  priests  the  same  restraints  in  this  re- 
spect, which  are  hnposed  by  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  upon  the  Commissioners  and  other 
officers  employed  in  the  management  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue.  These  per- 
sons are  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
from  "  endeavouring  by  word,  message,  or 
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writing,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
to  persuade  any  elector  to  give,  or  dissuade 
any  elector  from  giving,  his  vote  for  the 
choice  of  any  person  to  be  a  knight  of  the 
shire,  &c.  &c.,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  and 
of  being  incapable  on  conviction,  of  serving 
his  Majesty  in  any  place  and  office  of  trust  * :" 
of  course  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  priest 
for  this  o£fence  must  be  a  different  one  from 
that  here  annexed  to  it. 

It  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  is  as  just  an  object  of  political  ap- 
prehension and  constitutional  jealousy,  as  that 
of  the  Crown,  especially  after  we  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.O'Connell  himself^  that  his 
Holiness  already  takes  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Laity  in 
Ireland — nor  vidll  it  be  contended,  by  any 
person  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  priests  are  not  much  more 
powerful  instruments  of  political  influence 
than  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  The  people 
of  this  island  can  form  no  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Romish  priests  exercise  do- 
minion over  their  ignorant  fellow-country- 


•  12  and  13  Will.  3.  cap.  10.  §  90,  91. 
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men  *,  or  of  the  monstrous  absurdities  which 
they  palm  upon  them  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  teaching  them  to  consider  themselves 
on  their  way  to  heaven,  when  they  are  crawl- 
ing by  thousands  on  their  bare  knees  round 
holy  weUs,  and  kissmg  stones  and  trees,  per- 
suading them  to  purchase  bits  of  blest  clay 
to  be  buried  with  them  in  their  coffins  as 
passports  to  the  other  world,  and  making 
them  beUeve,  that  they,  the  priests,  can  inter- 
pose  between  them  and  the  divine  mercy, 
and  by  withholding  absolution,  prevent  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

Persons  whose  minds  are  more  enlightened, 
are  very  apt  to  treat  these  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  priesthood  lightly,  and 
to  speak  of  them  only  as  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. So  long,  however,  as  they  are  believed 
by  large  bodies  of  men,  they  must  not  be 
considered  as  mere  objects  of  ridicule,  but 

*  The  inhabitants  of  an  English  town  or  village  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  rector  of  the  parish  cudgelling  one  of 
his  parishioners,  but  such  a  spectacle  excites  no  surprise  in 
Ireland;  nor  can  the  party  beaten  have  any  redress;  he 
would  not  venture  to  proceed  against  his  priest  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  if  he  did,  no  Romanist  would  give  evidence  of 
the  transaction,  though  it  should  have  occurred  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. 
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are  dangerous  means  of  influence,  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  action  for  po- 
litical purposes — Nor  is  the  priest  without 
the  means  of  making  those  of  his  flock,  who 
may  act  contrary  to  his  direction  in  any  mat^ 
ter,  in  which  he  may  choose  to  say  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  are  concerned,  (may  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  Catholic  rent  for  instance) 
feel  the  weight  of  his  displeasure  on  this  side 
ofthegnty^for  by  de..«Bcu>g  them  from 
the  altar,  he  can  break  all  the  ties  which  con- 
nect them  with  their  friends  and  families, 
and  work  their  utter  ruin  by  preventing  evea 
their  neighbours  of  the  same  communion 
from  having  any  dealings  with  them  in  the 
way  of  business. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  a  similar  case  to  the 
interference  of  the  priests  at  elections,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  take 
a  part,  and  sometimes  a  very  active  one,  on 
such  occasions;  but  there  is  no  simiUtude 
between  these  cases ;  no  minister  of  the  Es- 
tablishment ever  interferes  in  that  character; 
and  if  any  such  clergyman  were  to  take  upon 
him  to  fulminate  ecclesiastical  censures  from 
the  Communion  Table  on  such  as  should 
refuse  to  vote  according  to  his  dictation,  or  to 
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withhold  the  sacraments  ofthe  Church  on  such 
a  ground,  he  would  soon  be  taught,  that  no 
new  law  was  required  to  punish  his  temerity. 
There  is  no  other  class  of  persons  in  this 
kingdom  who  can  obtain  the  same  conunand 
over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  either  by  threats,  or  bribes,  or  by  any 
other  practice,  which  power  or  ingenuity 
could  bring  into  operation,  with  that  now 
possessed  by  the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland ; 
and  so  long  as  this  dominion  is  allowed  to  be 
openly  exercised,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  freedom 
of  diection  in  that  part  of  the  United  Empire. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
necessity  aheady  mentioned  of  either  framing 
some  regulations  or  arrangements  for  the 
better  discovery  of  the  real  vahie  of  the 
small  freehold,  or  of  raising  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters ;  and  I  cannot  but  entertain  a 
hope,  that  the  former  measure  may  be  found 
suffident,  when  the  Catholic  Association  shall 
have  been  put  down,  when  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  priest  shall  have  been  prohi- 
bited, and  his  motive  to  interfere  in  some 
degree  lessened  by  his  learning  that  the  doors 
of  Parliament  will  not  be  opened  to  members 
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of  his  Church,  and  when  the  creation  of  40^. 
freeholders  shall  have  been  checked  by  the 
severe  lesson  which  the  landed  proprietors 
have  lately  received,  concerning  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  that  practice. 
i  I  know  it  has  been  often  said,  that  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  communication  of  political 
power  to  the  Romanists,  to  stop  where  we 
are,  and  that  having  conferred  the  right  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament,  we  cannot 
withhold  that  of  sitting  there;  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  reasons  stated  for  that  opi- 
nion; nor  is  it  very  easy  to  see  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  no 
principle  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
those,  who  choose,  'may  be  chosen,  and  that  all 
constituents  must  be  in  a  condition  to  be  re- 
presentatives. In  county  elections  the  vote 
is  given  in  right  of  an  interest  in  land  of  a 
certain  value  within  the  county ;  in  those  fox 
cities  and  burghs,  on  account  of  some  con- 
nection with  the  city  or  burgh ;  but  the  same 
quaUfication,  which  sustains  the  vote,  no  more 
makes  the  voter  competent  to  be  elected, 
than  the  absence'  of  it  renders  the  candidate 
ineligible ;  and  there  are  whole  classes  of  the 
King's  subjects,  (clergymen  for  instance,  and 
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Quakers,)  who  are  just  as  much  excluded 
from  Parliament,  though  they  have  voices  in 
sending  others  there,  as  the  Romanists. 

The  measures  stated  above  would  be  ob- 
viously beneficial,  and  I  know  of  no  others 
connected  with  poUtical  objects  in  Ireland, 
which  are  called  for  at  this  moment.  Any 
measures  that  would  better  the  condition  of 
the  bulk  *  of  the  people  in  that  country  at 

*  Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  in  Ireland  is  the  extent  of  the 
estates  held  by  absentees,  who  draw  a  lai^e  revenue  from 
their  possessions,  without  returning  those  benefits  to  the 
country,  which  are  diffused  by  the  residence  of  great  landed 
proprietors,  but  this  is  an  evil  which  no  legislative  remedy 
can  cure.  Among  persons  of  this  description  will  be  found 
some  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  Cathdic  Emancipation. 
They  know  but  little  of  the  dominion  exercised  by  the  priests 
over  their  Romish  tenantry^  or  of  the  outrages  offered  to 
the  lower  order  of  Protestants,  nor  are  they  much  alive  to 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  the  EstabUshed  Church  in 
Ireland,  with  the  ministers  of  which  they  have  neither  in- 
tercourse nor  sympathy  ;  but  they  are  aware  that  the  Catho- 
lic Association  avows  its  determination  **  to  agitate"  the 
country  till  their  demands  shall  be  granted,  and  they  have 
been  informed  by  the  declaration  made  at  Derry,  that  it 
depended  upon  these  parties,  whether  either  rent  or  tithes 
should  be  paid ;  and  they  see,  moreover,  that  the  Romish 
priests  collect  a  Catholic  rent  with  great  success.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  are  not  safe  counsellors  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  afiairs ;  for  they  see  no  danger  in  its  full  mag- 
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laarge,  would  of  course  contribute  to  its  trails 
quilUty. 

It  is  too  mucb  the  &shion  here  to  describe 
Ireland  as  a  scene  of  constant  turbulence  and 
discontent,  and  the  abode  of  misery  without 
alloy ;  but  the  evils  in  that  island  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  Much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  improve  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  rapidly  improving. 
The  Tithe  Composition  Bill  has  come  into 
operation,  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  remove 
one  very  obvious  cause  of  irritation.  The 
estabUshment  of  the  armed  poUce  has  been 
attended  with  material  advantage.  The 
practice  of  doing  the  magisterial  business  at 
petty  sessions  has  not  only  occasioned  such 
business  to  be  better  done,  but  has  given 
general  satisfaction ;  and  the  Bible  is  making 

nitude,  except  that  of  a  present  diminution  of  their  rents, 
the  regular  payment  of  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  Romish  enmity,  or  by  tumultuary  movements  of 
any  kind,  or  even  by  the  adoption  of  any  strong  measures 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  put  down  sedition.  Their 
language,  therefore,  is  always  that  of  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion, but  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  look  deeper  into 
the  subject,  and  consult  their  permanent  interests  rather 
than  their  present  convenience,  they  would  probably  take  a 
difierent  view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
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its  way,  in  spte  of  all  opposition,  into  the 
cabins  of  the  poor. 

To  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  rather 
than  to  any  other  circumstance  in  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  Ireland,  we  should 
look  for  ''  Catholic  Emancipation,"  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  that  expression  can  pro- 
perly be  used  with  reference  to  that  country ; 
and  this  deliverance  the  Bible  wiU  bring 
about,  not  by  sudden  conversions,  or  by  in- 
ducing a  few  individuals  to  read  their  recan- 
tation, who,  after  performing  that  ceremony, 
must  generally  leave  the  country,  because 
they  will  not  be  suffered  to  live,  or  die,  in 
peace  there ;  but  by  weakening  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  Romish  Church  over 
those,  who  continue  to  profess  its  general 
doctrines;  and  by  dispelling  gradually  the 
mist  of  error,  through  which  the  priest  con- 
trives to  make  himself  appear  of  more  than 
human  dunensions,  clauning  a  reverential 
obedience  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  and 
professing  to  hold  in  his  own  hands  the  power 
of  admitting  his  fellow-men  to  heaven,  or  ex- 
cluding them  from  it,  at  his  ^ill,  instead  of 
publishing  the  word  of  God,  and  making 
known  the  conditions,  by  the  performance  of 
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which,  with  the  assistance  vouchsafed  to  all 
who  ask  it,  the  Christian  may  work  out  his 
own  salvation* 

If  the  Irish  Romanists  are  bondsmen,  it  is 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  that  they  are  in  bond- 
age ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
hour  of  their  freedom  is  approaching,  owing 
to  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge 
through  every  part  of  the  island ;  unless  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  Church  shall  be  now 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  fresh  grants  of 
political  power  to  its  adherents,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  those  who  are  under  its  con- 
troul,  into  the  councils  of  our  Protestant 
sovereign. 

While  the  expectation  of  evils  to  be  felt  in 
Ireland  from  the  grant  of  additional  power 
to  the  Romanists,  arises  from  the  prevalence 
of  popery  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  in  England  from  this  mea- 
sure  threatens  from  an  opposite  quarter,  and 
must  be  contemplated  with  reference  to  the 
higher  departments  of  the  State. 

The  doctrine  of  those  who  contend  for 
concession  to  their  claims  on  the  ground  of 
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riG;ht,  maintaining,  that  the  laws  excluding 
them  from  Parliament  and  certain  offices,  are 
in  the  nature  of  penal  laws,  and  that  the 
State  is  not  competent  to  impose  penalties 
for  religious  opinions,  strikes  directly  at  the 
root  of  the  statute  by  which  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  these  realms  is  regulated,  which 
excludes,  in  express  terms,  from  the  throne, 
and  renders  incapable  of ''  inheriting,  possess- 
ing, or  enjoying'*  the  crown  and  goyemment 
of  the  country,  "  all  persons  who  shall  be 
reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with, 
the  See  and  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess 
the  Romish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  papist/' 
If  we  have  no  right  to  render  a  person  in- 
capable of  enjoying  any  office  imder  the 
Crown,  because  he  professes  certain  religious 
opinions,  we  cannot  surely  have  a  right  to 
incapacitate  persons  holding  the  same  opi- 
nions, from  ''  inheriting,  possessing,  or  enjoy- 
ing" the  Crown  itself  If  it  be  unjust  to  make 
a  Peer,  who  shall  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  forego  the  privilege  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  Parliament,  it  is  surely  impossible 
to  maintain  the  justice  of  the  law,  which 
makes  that  act,  if  committed  by  the  King,  a 
forfeiture  of  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 
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and  calls  upon  him  on  the  conmiission  of  it, 
to  descend  from  the  throne  to  a  private  star 
tion — nor  can  they,  who  claim  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation as  due  of  right  to  the  Romanists, 
controvert  the  truth  of  the  following  propo- 
sition contained  in  the  resolutions  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  Protestant  association  at  Leeds, 
viz.  *'  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Papists  to 
political  power,  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  as  the  right  of  the  excluded  House 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Bourbons  of  France  does 
to  the  British  throne,  and  that  if  the  one  be 
admitted,  the  other  cannot  on  principle  be 
demed  */'  Accordingly  a  body  calling  itself 
''  a  select  Committee  appointed  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,*' 
have  lately  put  forth  a  resolution,  expressing 
their  '^  desire  for  the  abolition  of  all  laws  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
attaching  civil  disabilities  upon  religious  faith 
and  worship :"  and  if  those  who  are  "  liberal," 
or  in  other  words,  *'  indifferent  to  the  faith 
of  their  governors,"  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
what  is  now  asked  for  the  Romanists,  on  such 
grounds,  as  soon  as  our  ears  shall  be  more 


•  See  Globe  Newspaper,  December  17,  1888. 
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femiliarised  to  language,  by  which  many  would 
now  be  rather  startled,  we  shall  be  told,  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  all  right  and  decency  for 
subjects  to  interfere  with  the  religious  faith 
and  worship  of  their  King,  and  concern  them- 
selves with  the  reli^on  of  his  wife ;  and  that 
the  act  of  ParUament,  which  is  the  founda- 
ticm  of  the  title  of  the  present  Royal  Family 
to  the  British  throne,  must  be  repealed. 

Most,  however,  of  the  Protestant  advo- 
cates for  the  introduction  of  the  Romanists 
to  ParUament  and  high  office,  rest  their  sup- 
port of  the  measure  upon .  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency,  viz.  on  the  notion  of  its  being  cal- 
culated  to  attach  the  persons  of  that  com- 
munion to  the  government  of  the  country, 
admitting  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
retain  or  enact  any  laws  of  exclusion  from 
political  power,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
in  Church  and  State,  and  professing  them- 
selves  equaUy  desirous  with  their  opponents, 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  encroachments  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  that  object  can  be  seciured  by 
simply  requiring,  that  the  individual  who 
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wears  the  crown  shall  be  a  Protestant,  when 
they  who  advise  the  crown,  and  carry  on 
the  government  in  the  name  of  the  crown, 
axe  permitted  to  be  of  the  reUgion,  from 
which  danger  is  apprehended.  It  is  surely 
a  perilous  and  unconstitutional  experiment 
to  make  the  permanence  of  the  constitution 
depend  upon  the  private  opinions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  King,  or  even  upon  his  personal 
conduct. 

In  despotic  countries  the  Sovereign  may 
be  considered  as  the  Government,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  us.  In  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, indeed,  the  Crown  is  said  to  choose 
its  ministers,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
King  to  elevate,  whom  he  pleases,  to  that 
dignity — the  persons  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose must  possess  the  confidence  of  the.  two 
great  bodies  composing  the  great  national 
council.  When  a  particular  party  or  indi- 
vidual predominates  in  Parliament,  the  So- 
vereign has  frequently  very  Uttle  choice ;  and 
so  long  as  the  ministers,  by  whatever  influ- 
ence appointed,  continue  to  hold  their  situa- 
tions, it  is  their  management,  and  not  that  of 
the  individual  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  that 
guides  the  helm  of  Government.  The  secrets 
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of  the  State  are  in  their  keeping,  the  royal 
patronage  is  at  their  disposal,  and  they  con- 
cert the  measures  to  be  pursued.  Kings  of 
England,  even  of  mature  age  and  vigorous 
intellect,  have  not  always  been  able  to  con- 
troul,  or  get  rid  of,  an  administration  of  whose 
views  they  did  not  altogether  approve ;  but 
a  Romanist  ministry,  with  a  King  inclined  to 
the  errors  of  Popery,  (and  Kings  are  not 
more  exempt  from  errors,  or  from  the  mental 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  which  lead  to 
them,  than  their  subjects)  would  have  the 
rehgious  establishments  of  the  country  at 
their  mercy. 

It  is  against  this  union,  that  the  Legislature 
is  particularly  called  upon  to  take  precau- 
tions, and  the  only  effectual  security  which 
it  can  provide  against  this  danger,  is  to  re- 
quire that  both  the  King  and  his  ministers 
shall  be  free  from  the  taint  of  Popery,  instead 
of  confining  its  attention  to  the  former,  in 
regard  to  whose  personal  conduct  and  senti- 
ments inquiries  can  neither  be  instituted  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  nor  fol- 
lowed up  to  their  possible  results  without  in- 
jurious consequences  in  cases  on  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enlarge. 
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It  has  been  said,  that  the  Romanists  can 
not  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  numerous 
or  powerful  in  Parliament  to  produce  any 
material  inconvenience.  They  may  not  per- 
haps be  numerous,  as  far  as  the  representa* 
tion  for  England  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned ;  but  the  Romish  members  there, 
being  brought  in  by  persons  having  great 
parliamentary  interest,  will  be  selected  from 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  communion 
for  talents  and  eloquence,  and  it  is  well 
known  what  weight  a  few  individuals  of  emi* 
nence  in  these  respects  may  carry  with  them 
in  that  house.  The  leaders  of  the  Romanists 
must  also  be  called  to  take  some  share  in 
his  majesty's  counsels,  after  they  shall  be  ren- 
dered admissible  to  office,  or  the  act  passed 
wiU  be  considered  as  iUusory,  and  the  dis- 
content and  clamour  will  encrease,  instead  of 
being  diminished — ^nor  is  their  own  strength 
all  they  have  to  look  to  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  purpose  they  may  have  in  view ; 
in  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  in  ParUament  they 
may  chance  to  find  some,  who,  being  luke- 
warm friends  of  the  Established  Church,  or 
secretly  indisposed  to  it,  will  join  in  their 
counsels  occasionally  with  reference  to  par- 
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ticular  measures,  whenever  by  so  doing  they 
can  forward  objects  of  theu*  own.  If  the  re- 
quired concessions  had  been  granted  previous 
to  the  illness  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  one  or  two 
members  of  Parliament  only,  such  as  his  in- 
fluence would  have  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  that  purpose,  had  formed  a 
part  of  either  of  the  administrations,  which 
held  the  reins  of  Government  between  that 
event  and  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel  to  ofiice,  it  would  have 
been  very  doubtful  to  many  of  his  Majesty's 
Protestant  subjects,  whether  the  interests  of 
reUgion  in  this  country,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  Church,  would  have  been  in  safe  hands. 

There  are  persons,  who  argue,  that  the 
Romanists  should  be  less  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  EstabUshed  Church  than  some  dissen- 
ters, whose  religious  opinions  certainly  differ 
more  widely  from  ours  than  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  there  are  a  few  who 
think,  that  we  might  even  strengthen  our- 
selves by  the  assistance  of  that  Church  against 
such  as  deny,  or  call  in  question,  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  considered  as  our  common  ene^ 
mies ;  but  these  notions  are  founded  upon  a 
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very  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  The 
Romish  Church  is  dangerous,  not  from  the 
religious  opinions  which  it  entertmns,  but 
from  the  unremitting  efforts  it  makes  to 
impose  those  opinions  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  compels  the  members  of  all  other 
Chiu*ches  to  stand  up  against  it  by  claiming 
spiritual  dominion  over  them,  and  by  treating 
them  as  heretics  and  rebels,  who  have  thrown 
off  the  authority  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors  by  Christ  himself,  and  whom  it  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  faith- 
ful, to  bring  back  by  all  possible  means  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  only  true  Church. 
The  opinions  of  infidels  or  of  some  dissenters 
may  be  more  dangerous  to  those,  who  enter- 
tain them,  than  those  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
but  they  are  not  so  to  others,  because  they 
are  not  combined  with  any  pretensions  in 
such,  as  profess  them,  to  direct  or  disturb  the 
consciences  of  other  men,  nor  do  the  holders 
of  them  manifest  any  very  great  desire  for 
their  extension.  We  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
mish Church  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian family  upon  earth ;  but  we  must  keep 
our  brethren,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  assail 
us,  at  a  greater  distance  than  those,  with  whom 
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we  have  less  affinity,  as  not  being  of  the 
household  of  Christy  but  from  whom  we  ap- 
prehend no  assault. 

We  estimate  very  differently  the  faith  of  a 
member  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  a  Mahometan,  a  Jew,  a  Deist,  or  a 
Socinian ;  and  as  religion  forms  one  of  the 
great  Unks  by  which  the  affections  of  men  are 
bound  together,  we  feel  more  respect  and 
regard  for  the  Romanist  personally,  and  ex- 
perience  more  pleasure  in  his  society  and 
conversation ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
those  feelings,  to  say,  that  we  should,  (most  of 
us,)  be  inclined  to  admit  ather  of  the  former 
more  readily  than  the  latter,  into  the  bosom 
of  our  families,  or  to  a  free  and  familiar  inter-r 
course  with  our  children  and  dependents. 

Among  the  reasons  alleged  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  it  is  sometimes  stated 
as  an  argument,  on  which  the  friends  of  that 
measure  appear  to  place  much  reliance,  that 
it  will  facilitate  conversions  to  the  Established 
Church.  Persecution,  they  say,  only  hardens 
the  heart  without  enlightening  the  under-* 
standing;  and  tends  more  to  call  forth  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  for  those  in  error  than 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.     It  is  not  my 
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intention  to  dispute  this  proposition;  no 
doubt  the  sight  of  sufferings  endured  with 
constancy  in  support  of  opinions  believed  to 
be  true,  is  more  likely  to  confirm  and  spread 
such  opinions,  than  to  weaken  them ;  and  we 
have  been  accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
reprobate  the  folly  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of 
those,  who  sought  to  check  the  reformation^ 
by  the  fires  at  Smithfield,  or  the  massacre  of 
St,  Bartholomew;  but  to  persecute  is  one 
thing,  and  to  refuse  to  invest  with  power  is 
another;  and  the  Romanists  chunouiing  for 
admission  into  the  King  s  councils,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  martyrs. 

But  then  we  are  told,  that  the  age  of  bigotiy 
is  passed  away ;  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope  are  so  obviously  extravagant,  and  so  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Scripture,  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  Romanists  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  believe  in  them,  or  take  much  thought 
about  the  points  on  which  the  doctrines  of 
their  Church  differ  from  those  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  is  whispered,  that  some 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Romish  party 
have  admitted,  that  they  only  adhered  to 
their  Church  from  a  sense  of  honour,  and 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
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selves  to  reproach^  and  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  changed  their  religion  from  interested 
motives ;  and  it  is  surmised^  that  if  the  political 
distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of 
the  King's  subjects  were  done  away,  we 
should  hear  very  little  in  future  of  their  reli- 
gious differences,  but  should  look  back,  a  few 
years  hence,  with  wonder  upon  the  dissensions 
of  the  present  day,  and  ask  ourselves,  how 
such  a  measure  as  Catholic  Emancipation 
could  have  been  magnified  into  the  import- 
ance now  attached  to  it  ? 

To  talk  in  this  manner  is  to  treat  a  serious 
subject  very  lightly ;  and  to  urge  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  very  perilous  experiment  upon  con- 
jectures which  have  no  foundation.  A  sense 
of  honour,  though  a  less  sordid  motive  for 
adhering  to  a  iaith,  which  the  party  profess- 
ing it  does  not  really  entertain,  than  the 
desire  of  money  or  a  place,  is  yet  a  mere 
worldly  motive,  and  one  by  which  no  person, 
who  has  a  true  sense  of  religion,  would  be 
guided;  and,  whatever  refined  or  romantic 
sentiments  a  few  among  the  many,  who  act  in 
these  matters  upon  worldly  principles,  may 
feel  or  feign,  it  will  not  readily  be  believed, 
that  we  are  likely  to  find  worldly-minded 
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men  in  general  more  willing  converts  to  the 
truth,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  inducements  from  interest  or  ambition  to 
become  so.  Thje  reasoning  stated  above  pro- 
ceeds, moreover,  upon  a  supposition^  which 
must  not  be  taken  to  be  true.  The  allegation 
that  the  Romanists  of  the  higher  orders  are 
not  sincere  in  the  belief  they  profess,  is  as 
imfounded,  as  it  is  uncandid,  and  uncharitable; 
and  they,  who  think  that  the  errors  and  ab- 
surdities of  popery  are  as  easily  seen  through 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
by  us,  forget  that  the  papists  are  taught  from 
the  cradle  to  renounce  the  right  of  private 
judgment  on  points  of  faith,  and  to  look  on 
matters  connected  with  that  subject  through 
other  eyes  than  their  own ;  and  they  do  not 
take  into  account  how  particularly  the  Romish 
Church,  (that  monstrous  combination  of  the 
contrivances  of  human  skill  with  divine  truth) 
is  calculated  to  make  itself  master  of  the  pas- 
sions  and  feelings  of  its  members;  at  how 
easy  a  rate  it  sells  salvation  to  the  rich, — ^by 
what  artifices  it  imposes  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  poor, — what  terrors  it  holds  out  to  the 
timid.  It  is  certain,  and  history  attests  the 
fact,  that  the  papists  are  as  sincere  believers 
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in  the  creed  they  profess,  as  the  professors  of 
any  other  religion,  and  that  they  believe  more 
strongly  than  others  in  the  duty  of  establishing 
and  propagating  the  principles  of  their  Mth ; 
for  it  would  be  monstrous  to  imagine,  that 
those  who  have  attempted  at  different  times, 
under  the  sanction  of  their  Church,  to  root  out 
heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  or  who  now  exercise 
the  p.»ers  of  the  Inquisition  i.  those  parts  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  Romish  religion  sub- 
sists in  full  force,  could  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  such  a  course  of  action,  unless  really 
persuaded  that  their  teachers  had  a  warrant 
from  heaven  for  their  proceedings,  and  that 
the  authority  of  their  Church,  as  well  as  its 
doctrines,  was  divine. 

It  was  always  declared  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  other  men  of  most  emkence,  amongst 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  alteration 
of  the  laws  excluding  the  Romanists  from 
political  power,  near  30  years  ago,  that  any 
measures  to  be  introduced  for  that  purpose, 
must  be  accompanied  by  some  arrangements 
in  the  nature  of  securities,  to  guard  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State  against 
the  injurious  consequences  apprehended  from 
the  projected  change ;  and  accordingly,  when 
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the  concessions  now  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Romanists  were  first  brought  forward,  a  ne- 
gociation  was  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Ireland, 
who  first  consented,  that  the  Crown  should 
have  a  negative  upon  the  person  to  be 
named  to  the  Pope  for  the  ofiice  of  bishop, 
(commonly  called  a  veto,)  and  afterwards  re- 
tracted that  consent,  or  rather  denied  that  it 
had  ever  been  given. 

If  Mr.  Pitt  were  now  aUve,  he  could  not 
but  be  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  security  to  prevent  improper 
persons  fi*om  being  bishops  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Ireland,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
secret,  which  is  now  not  thought  by  the  Bo* 
manists  worth  keeping  any  longer,  viz.  that 
such  bishops  continued  to  be  named  by  the 
Pretender  to  the  crown  of  these  realms  as  long 
as  any  person  remained  bearing  that  character. 
Any  arrangement,  however,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Romish  bishops  seems  inap 
plicable  to  this  island,  since  the  episcopal 
authority  is  not  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  here,  under  that  title,  but 
is  vested  by  the  Pope  in  officers  called 
"  Vicars  General,*'  appointed  by  hini  from 
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time  to  time  and  removable  at  his  plea-* 
sure. 

The  security  on  which  the  Protestants  are 
now  exhorted  to  rely  against  the  possible 
misuse  of  pohtical  power  by  the  Romanists^ 
is  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  them»  that  they 
will  bear  true  allegiance,  and  will  not  make 
use  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  or  disturbing  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  Protestants  are 
called  illiberal  and  uncharitable,  if  they  ma- 
nifest any  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  this 
ensaizement  for  the  protection  of  the  Esta* 
blTLt  .gai^t  Jy  imaginable  danger; 
and  they  are  tauntingly  asked,  ''  Why  Ca- 
tholics are  not  to  be  beheved  upon  their 
oaths  r 

To  this  way  of  stating  the  question  much 
may  be  observed  in  answer.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
law  of  England,  to  consider  an  oath  as  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of 
a  trust  by  a  person,  who  will  be  under  a 
strong  temptation,  if  placed  in  it,  to  act  par- 
tially or  incorrectly  in  the  execution  of  it — 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  firom 
the  exclusion  of  any  class  of  persons  firom  a 
situation  under  such  circumstances,  that  it 
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proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being 
deemed  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  their  oaths ; 
no  man's  oath  is  taken  in  evidence  in  his  own 
cause,  or  on  a  question  in  which  he  has  an 
interest,  even  though  such  interest  be  a  small 
or  remote  one.  It  is  a  good  ground  of  chal-- 
lenge  to  a  juror,  that  he  has  an  interest,  or  a 
strong  wish,  on  one  side  of  the  question  to  be 
tried ;  or  even,  that  he  has  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  or 
that  he  is  connected  in  blood  or  kindred  with 
either  of  the  parties  concerned — ^nay,  it  is  an 
objection  to  the  whole  array  or  pannel  of 
jurors  returned  to  serve  on  a  trial,  that  the 
Sheriff  making  the  return  is  himself  of  kin  or 
affinity  to  either  of  the  parties. 

But  let  the  Romanist  be  ever  so  much  in* 
clined  scrupulously  to  observe  his  oath,  how 
is  this  engagement  so  to  regulate  his  conduct 
in  Parhament  as  to  render  him  a  competent 
legislator  for  a  Protestant  establishment? 
He  may  bind  himself  not  to  bring  forward  or 
support  any  proposition  for  transferring  the 
tithes  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  his  own 
Church,  or  for  depriving  them  of  any  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  at 
present  entitled  by  law ;  but  something  more 
is  required  from  a  member  of  the  Parliament 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  behalf  of  the  established  Church 
of  the  empire,  than  that  he  should  not  be- 
come its  assailant,  or  be  influenced  in  his 
parliamentary  conduct  by  a  spirit  of  active 
hostihty  against  it.     There  are  many  among 
us,  who  tlunk,  that  the  establishments  of  Je- 
suits and  other  regulars  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  already  more  numerous 
than  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  in 
these  realms ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
concerning  those,  which  now  exist,  there  are 
few  persons,  I  presume,  who  will  not  admit, 
that  these  societies  or  confraternities  of  fo- 
reign orders  of  religion,  may  so  encrease  in 
number  and  opulence  as  to  become  proper 
objects  for  the  notice  of  the  Legislature; 
let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  a  Bill  may  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  checking  these 
establishments ;  or  let  us  suppose,  that  some 
proposition  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Romish  Church,  viz.  to  repeal  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  against  superstitious  uses,  and  allow 
lands  and  money  to  be  given,  or  left  by  will,  for 
masses  for  the  dead,  &c.,  or  to  encrease  the 
emoluments  of  the  Romish  priests — or  to  give 
them  an  equal  concurrent  right  to  the  Church-- 
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yard  or  to  the  Church  itself  with  the  Pro* 
testant  rector — or  to  permit  the  additimi  of 
bells  and  steeples  to  the  Romish  places  of 
worship — or  to  expunge  from  the  Liturgy  of 
our  Church  the  form  of  prayer  appointed  for 
the  fifth  of  November — or  to  enable  Roman- 
ists to  present  to  Uvings  in  our  Churdi  as 
patrons — or  to  allow  the  King  to  have  a  Po- 
pish consort^  as  well  as  ministers  of  that 
communion — some  of  which  matters  will  pro* 
bably  be  among  the  first  brought  forward, 
out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  questions  con* 
nected  with  Popery  in  store  for  us,  for  the 
trial  of  party  strength,  when  the  doors  of 
Parliament  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  Ro- 
manists by  an  arrangement,  to  be  ludicrously 
called  **  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment :" 
how  is  this  oath  to  opiate  in  bringing  the 
new  members  to  feel  in  unison  upon  sudi 
subjects  with  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country,  and  to  become  fit  conservators 
of  the  Church  as  by  law  established  ?  or  how 
is  their  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  oath 
upon  such  occasions  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe  upon  an 
assertion  often  made,  that  the  defence  we 
now  have  against  the  Romanists  would  not 
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be  weakened  by  their  admission  to  office  on 
the  security  of  an  oath,  for  that  it  is  only  re^ 
spect  for  an  oath  which  constitutes  the  bar^ 
rier  now  existing  between  them  and  the  pri* 
vileges  which  they  claim,  so  that  if  they  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  violate  truth,  and 
forswear  themselves,  they  are  admissible,  as 
the  law  now  stands.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  a  correct  statement — ^to  become  capa« 
ble  of  holding  office,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
they  must  disavow  their  belief  in  transubstan- 
tiation  and  m  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  by  which  disavowal,  (considered  at 
Rome  as  a  most  heinous  act  of  impiety  and 
rebeUion,)  they  would  separate  thenaselves  at 
once  from  their  Churchy  and  become  as  com* 
pletely  alien  to  the  household  of  the  faith  in 
the  eyes  of  their  former  brethren,  as  if  they 
had  renounced  their  reli^on  by  a  formal  ce- 
remony  in  a  Protestant  place  of  worship. 
They  might,  indeed,  after  that  act,  still  re* 
tain  a  secret  leaning  towards  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Popery,  but  they  could  no 
longer  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  the 
Romish  communion,  or  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  its  sacraments,  or  attend  its  worship, 
having  entirely  broken  the  ties  by  which 
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they  were  connected  with  it;  whereas  a  failure 
in  their  allegiance,  or  their  engagements  to 
a  heretical  sovereign,  would  in  no  case  cut 
them  off  from  their  own  Church,  and  m  many 
cases  would  not  incur  its  censure. 

The  Romanists  are  very  indignant  at  the 
imputation  of  its  being  an  article  of  their  be- 
lief, "  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics ;"  and  their  indignation  is  just,  if 
the  proposition  be  understood,  of  not  "keep- 
ing faith  generally  with  heretics  in  the  ordi- 
nary dealings  and  transactions  of  life ;"  but  it 
seems  clear,  that  the  oaths  of  Romanists  on 
matters  in  which  their  Church  may  be  con- 
cerned, are  not  equally  obligatory  with  those 
of  persons  professing  any  other  than  the 
Romish  faith.  Perhaps  this  article  of  their 
belief  might  be  expressed  more  accurately, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  less  offensive  terms, 
by  saying,  that  is  not  in  their  power  to  pledge 
their  faith  on  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  their  Church. 

Upon  this  subject,  instead  of  searching  into 
the  decrees  of  General  Councils,  and  citing 
Papal  Bulls,  we  need  go  no  further  than  to 
the  Catechisms  in  common  use  in  Ireland. 
It  is  laid  down  in  these  publications,  that  a 
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party  is  not  bound  to  keep  an  unjust  oath, 
and  an  unjust  oath  is  defined  to  be  '^  an  oath 
injurious  to  God  or  our  neighbour."  Now 
there  is  no  point,  in  support  of  which  the 
heads  of  the  Romish  communion  have  hr 
boured  so  assiduously  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, as  that  of  identifying  their  Church  with 
God  in  the  minds  of  their  flocks ;  and  an  oath 
to  uphold  an  heretical  Church  Establishment, 
if  not  deemed  in  itself  injurious  to  God,  would 
certainly  be  so  narrowed  and  restricted  in  its 
operation,  when  it  came  to  be  practically  ap* 
phed  to  the  conduct  of  the  party  taking  it,  as 
to  give  little  strength  or  security  to  a  Pro- 
testant Government.  It  must  be  remem-* 
bered,  that  the  Romish  Church  claims  to  be 
the  sole  interpreter  to  its  members  of  God's 
will  in  all  that  relates  to  his  honour,  and  the 
interests  of  the  true  faith,  such  matter  being 
of  too  high  and  sacred  a  nature,  in  their  esti- 
mation,  to  be  submitted  to  private  judgment. 
I  believe  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Popery,  would  rely 
very  confidently  in  any  part  of  the  world  on 
the  performance  of  an  oath,  by  a  sincere  son 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  a  case  in  which  he 
should  be  told  by  his  priest,  that  the  line  of 
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him  any  thing  plotted  "to  the  hurt  or  prejudice 
of  his  person,  right,  honour,  state,  or  power." 
And  indeed  their  engagement  to  obey  the 
Pope  and  to  defend  and  advance  the  interests 
of  "  the  Holy  Roman  ChurcTi"  is  *  expressed 
in  such  strong  terms,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  their  oath  to  the  crown,  their 
allegiance  must  not  only  be  divided,  but  very 
unequally  divided,  the  portion  secured  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Chiu*ch  being  such  as  to  leave 
very  httle  for  the  King. 

Of  the  light  in  which  the  Established 
Church  is  viewed  by  the  Romish  bishops,  we 
have  had  some  means  of  judging  lately  from 
the  language  held  by  the  most  eminent  of 
them.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  celebrated  letters  put 
forth  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.  In 
these  he  does  not  disguise  his  wishes,  that 
what  he  is  pleased  to  calL  the  enormous  mass 
of  wealth  possessed  by  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  may  be  confiscated,  nor  his  expec- 
tations that  it  will  be  so.  "  We  shall  see," 
he  says,  '*  whether  this  mighty  Babylon  can 
be  suffered  to  exist,"  and '"  whether  this  mag- 
num latrocinium,  as  it  was  called  by  Burke, 

^  See  the  oath  of  a  Bishop  to  the  Pope,  delivered  in  by 
Dr.  Curtis  to  the  Lords'  Cominittee. 
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be  compatibie  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  */'  And 
in  another  place  he  expresses  himself  con- 
cerning the  Established  Church,  as  follows. 
"  But  the  most  heart-rending  cxirse,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  permitted  to  fall  on  the  land  occu- 
pier in  Ireland,  is  the  Church  Establishment. 
■This,  like  the  scorpion's  tail,  is  armed  at  all 
points,  and  scourges  the  peasant  through  tithes 
and  church-rates  till  it  draws  his  very  blood f." 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  words 
were  not  spoken  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  but 
were  written  and  deliberately  published,  as 
containing  the  opinions  of  a  prelate  of  the 
Romish  Church.  And  are  we  to  trust,  that 
the  person  who  has  thus  published  them,  will 
inculcate  upon  those  of  his  conmiunion,  who 
ghaU  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  use  any  power 
which  the  State  may  have  placed  in  their 
hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  or 
disturb  a  Church  Estabhshment  so  described, 
the  duty  of  adhering  scrupulously  to  their 
engagements  ?  and  is  it  illiberal  or  unreason- 
able in  Protestants  to  feel  some  apprehension 
of  the  reverend  bishop  s  encouraging  them, 

♦  J  K.  L.  page  84.  f  I^d.  page  104. 
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on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  to  escape  from 
such  an  oath,  if  he  does  not  go  the  length  of 
authorizing  them  to  break  it,  as  felling  within 
that  class  of  oaths,  which,  as  being  ^'injurious," 
it  is  deemed  sinful  by  the  Romish  Church  to 
keep? 

I'he  sentiments  of  the  Romish  clergy  on  this 
side  the  water  are  not  so  openly  expressed, 
as  those  of  the  Irish  Prelate,  because  the  scan- 
dalous libels  against  every  thing  protestant, 
which  it  has  long  been  part  of  the  system 
called  ''  conciliation"  in  Ireland,  to  leave  unno- 
ticed there,  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  this 
coimtry ;  but  the  language  of  J.  K.  L.  has 
not  been  disavowed,  nor  mentioned  with 
disapprobation  here,  by  any  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Chiurch  of  Rome;  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  difference 
exists  between  the  Romish  clergy  of  the  two 
islands,  as  to  their  reli^ous  opinions  and 
feelings.  They  are  members  of  the  same 
body,  educated  in  the  same  principles,  have 
imbibed  their  doctrines  at  the  same  fountains 
of  ancient  theology,  little  known  or  visited 
by  any  but  themselves;  and  they  are  the 
sworn  servants  of  the  same  foreign  master — 
the  Papal  See;  a  potentate,  which  has  fol- 
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lowed  up  its  claims  to  direct  the  consciences 
of  men  in  spiritual  matters,  by  attempts  to 
interfere  in  their  temporal  concern^  in'every 
state  in  Christendom,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity has  offered  of  so  doing ;  and  which,  (as 
the  CathoUc  Association  has  been  triumph- 
antly informed  by  Mr.  O'Connell,)  has  recently 
refused  to  treat  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  respecting 
the  footing  on  which  the  Romish  Church 
shall  be  placed  within  his  dominions,  until 
the  claims  of  the  laity  shall  have  been  con- 
ceded. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  people 
of  this  country  were  very  averse  from  popery, 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  having  set 
strongly  the  opposite  way  under  the  Protect- 
orate, and  during  the  civil  wars  which  pre- 
ceded Cromwell's  usurpation ;  and  such  were 
the  apprehensions  entertained  concerning  the 
Romish  Church  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  the  most 
improbable  fictions  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
for  its  re-establishment  were  readily  believed^ 
and  acts  of  gross  injustice  committed  under 
that  belief.  The  alarm,  however,  though 
greater  than  the  occasion  warranted,  was  not 
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wholly  without  foundation,  for  there  was  an 
active  popish  party  about  the  Court;  and 
Charles  himself  was  secretly  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  faith,  though  he  did  not  care  enough 
about  any  church,  to  enter  into  its  views,  or 
take  any  trouble  to  promote  its  interests. 
The  reUgious  opinions  of  his  successor, 
James  the  Second,  were  sincere,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  sincerity  was  a  Hne  of 
conduct,  by  which  the  nation,  though  very 
reluctant  to  embark  again  in  civil  contests, 
and  much  attached  to  the  principle  of  its 
hereditary  monarchy,  found  itself  compelled 
to  purge  the  Constitution  of  popery,  and  even 
to  change  the  hne  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  Statesmen  of  those  days  did  not  dis- 
guise either  from  themselves  or  from  others, 
the  inconveniences  consequent  upon  the 
coiurse  they  were  pursuing,  but  they  submit- 
ted to  them,  that  they  might  avoid  greater 
evils. 

But  these,  it  is  said,  are  tales  of  other 
times ;  a  period  of  near  a  century  and  a 
half  has  elapsed  since  the  Revolution.  The 
power  of  the  Pope  is  greatly  diminished,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  eidst 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  :  and  it  is  inferred 
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from  hence,  that  we  ought  now  to  disibiss  all 
fears  of  Popery  in  this  kingdom. 

The  inference,  however,  is  not  warranted. 
It  was  not  the  power  of  Rome,  that  we  feared, 
hut  her  doctrine.  The  Papal  See  has  ever 
heen  the  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm  in  Eu- 
rope, not  so  much  from  the  influence  which 
enabled  it  to  arm  one  nation  against  another^ 
(though  it  has  been  formidable  in  that  view 
to  England  formerly)  as  from  the  means  which 
it  possesses,  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  and 
discord  in  each  separately.  It  is  dangerous 
from  its  pernicious  principles  of  action ;  from 
the  arts  and  intrigues,  by  which  it  weakens 
the  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  Sovereigns, 
and  contrives  to  interfere  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Sovereigns  themselves ;  from  its  practice 
of  combining  those  in  any  country,  who  ac- 
knowledge  its  spiritual  dominion,  into  a  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  authority 
over  their  feUow-countrymen.  The  mstru- 
ments,  through  which  it  acts,  are  domestic, 
not  foreign.  It  works  by  sapping,  and  not 
by  the  appUcation  of  external  force.  We 
ought  not  to  feel  secure  from  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  Vatican,  because  some  other 
nations  have  shaken  off  its  yoke.    If  its  Je- 
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suits,  and  its  regulars  of  other  orders,  societies, 
and  confraternities,  have  been  suppressed  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  expelled  from 
others,  we  are  not  the  safer  on  that  account ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  peril  is  encreased  by  that 
circumstance,  if  they  are  to  take  up  their 
abode  amongst  us,  and  shall  be  suffered  to 
form  their  establishments  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  before  we  can 
properly  entrust  those,  whose  conscience  is 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with 
political  power,  we  should  inquire  both  into 
the  present  pretensions  of  that  Church,  and 
its  actual  conduct.  Her  pretensions,  we  may 
learn  at  once  from  her  own  declarations,  for 
she  makes  no  secret  of  her  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  treats  the  members  of  all  other 
Christian  communities,  without  reserve,  as 
heretics  and  rebels.  For  her  conduct  we 
must  look  elsewhere;  and  we  shall  in  no 
place  find  it  to  be  such,  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence,  or  conciliate  good-will.  Does  she  not 
still  uphold  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and 
keep  down  the  rising  spuit  of  liberty  in  Por- 
tugal ?  Is  she  not  intolerant  in  Italy,  and  de- 
surous  of  revivuig  persecution,  if  possible,  in 
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-France  ?  Does  she  not  now,  as  formerly,  en- 
deavour to  quench  the  light  of  reason  and 
revelation  ?  seal  up  the  Bible,  whenever  it  is 
in  her  power  to  do  so,  and  mistranslate  it,  to 
serve  her  own  purposes,  where  she  is  not  able 
to  keep  it  shut,  substituting  in  every  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  New  Testament  enjoins 
*^  change  of  heart,'*  for  that  injunction,  a  com- 
mand '"to  do  penance?"  Has  she  not  one 
language  for  the  West  of  the  Irish  channel, 
and  another  for  the  East?  Does  she  not 
breathe  hostility  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  she  is  addressing  her  adherents  in 
Dublin,  through  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  and  utter  accents  of  kindness  in  a  fiiendly 
voice,  when  she  has  to  speak  of  the  same 
Church  through  their  hps  in  the  Committee- 
rooms  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  ? 

It  is  surely  incumbent  upon  them,  who 
would  persuade  us  to  depart  from  those  laws, 
which  our  fathers  framed  with  much  deUbe- 
ration  for  our  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  Popery,  to  shew  us,  from  which  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  made  it  dan- 
gerous. Popery  has  departed ;  and  not  rashly 
to  urge  this  nation  to  place  about  the  person. 
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and  introduce  into  the  Councils,  of  its  Sove- 
reign,  persons  professing  a  religion,  which 
the  Sovereign  cannot  profess  himself,  with- 
out abdicating  his  throne,  and  releasing  his 
people  from  their  allegiance. 


THE   EKD. 
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EARL    GREY, 


ON  THE  PHESENTATION  of  the  KENT  PETITION  TO   THE 
HOUSE  OF  PEERS  BY  THE  EARL  OF  WINCHILSEA. 


BY  A 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  OF  KENT. 


"  7*Ae  Um»  ^England  ar§  ike  btrthTighi  ^f  iheptopie ;  and  all  king^  who 
•ball  ascend  the  throne  of  this  realm,  ought  to  adminitter  the  gOTeroment 
oftheiame according  to  tkttaidUmti  and  all  their  officers  and  minittera 
ought  to  leryethem  retpectiYely  aeewUmg  to  the  tame :  and  therefore  all  the 
lawi  and  atetutetofthit  realm  for  SECURING  THE  ESTABLISHED  RE- 
LIGION,  and  the  righti  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  by  his  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice,  ftc  ftc  ratified  and  coii/Cnned  accordingly." — 12  ft  13  W.  III. 
(quoted  by  Blackstoi^  lib.  i.  c.  6.) 

AnCHBisitop.'— '^  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  togoTem  the  people 
of  this  kingdomof  England,  according  to  the  lawt  and  customt  qf  Parliament  /" 

KofG  OR  Qunor. — ^'  I  solemnly  promise  to  do  sa'* — Coronatiem  Oathj  as 
quoted  6y  BUifiltitane,  lib.  L  c  6. 


LONDON : 

J.  HATCHARD  AND  SON,  PICCADILLY ; 

■ 

1829. 


A    LETTER 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  STANDARD.'* 


Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on 
a  Speech  which  the  daily  papers  have  published^  in 
the  character  of  an  address,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  by  Lord  Orey  in  the  House  of  Peers^  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Kent  Petition  to  that  noble 
House. 

I  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  pre- 
suming  to  know  or  to  imagine  any  things  of  myself, 
which  may  have  been  expressed  by  bis  Lordship, 
or  which  may  have  occurred  in  that  august  assem* 
bly.  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  expressions  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  his  Lordship,  without  feel- 
ing a  striking  and  painful  conviction,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  superior  talent  to  an  erroneous  argu- 
ment, may  endow  even  the  most  palpable  sophis- 
try with  an  authority  which  ought  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive attribute  of  truth.   His  Lordship's  splendid 


abilities  are  too  well  calculated  to  establish  amongst 
a  numeroos  class  of  persons^  whose  deference  to 
superior  minds  is  always  inversely  proportioned  to 
their  powers  of  reflection^  a  currency  to  argu- 
ments which  possess  no  sterling  value^  and  whose 
specious  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  the  sa* 
perficial  tinsel  of  ingenuity. 

His  Lordship  is  described  as  having  commented 
upon  the  petition  offered  from  the  freeholders  of  this 
great  County^  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  and  as  having 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  object  of  its  prayer  is 
in  every  respect  conformable  to  those  sentiments  on 
the  particular  question  to  which  it  related,  which 
his  Lordship  is  well  known  honourably  and  con- 
sistently to  have  advocated  for  a  period  of  con- 
siderable duration.     His  Lordship  is  supposed  to 
have  declared^  that  '^  there  is  not  one  ward  in  that 
petition  to  which,  consistently  with  his  unaltered 
sentiments,  he  could  not  freely  subscribe  and 
attach  his  name.    He  was  not  aware  that  he 
could  with  propriety  object  to  any  part  ofit.^ 

Contemplating  an  individual  of  his  Lordship's 
high  rank  and  character^  and  the  august  assembly 
to  which  this  supposed  address  of  his  Lordship  re- 
fers^ it  is  totally  impossible  for  one  moment  to 
imagine^  that  his  Lordship  could  so  far  condescend 
as  to  have  recourse  to  those  lowest  resources  of 
false  reasoning,  equivocation  and  quibble. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  other  option  than  the  fol- 
lowing allernativc  :  — citherthat  his  Lordship's  sen- 


timents  do  actuaUy  coincide  with  the  teaior  of  the 
Kent  petition^  or  that  he  has  been  led  to  a  con- 
struction of  that  petition  as  designed  to  express 
sentiments  similar  to  his  own* 

From  the  former  supposition  I  am  at  once  ex- 
cluded by  the  acknowledged  sentiments  which  have 
uniformly  influenced  his  Lordship  in  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Question ;  I  must  therefore  adopt  the 
second  alternative. 

In  so  doings  however^  I  am  compelled  to  find  a 
clue^  by  means  of  which  an  approach  may  be  made 
towards  the  reconcilement  of  a  contradiction  which 
jotherwise  must  continue  to  be  inexplicable. 

I  allude  to  the  supposed  circumstance  of  his 
Lordship's  having  applied  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  delivery  of  a  speech^  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  disparage^  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  of  a 
petition  whose  object  he  declared  to  have  been  in 
complete  unison  with  his  own  principles. 

What  then  is  that  mystery  which^  attaching  in 
common  to  his  Lordship  and  to  the  petitioners  of 
Kent^  acts  like  the  influence  of  the  electric  fluid,  at 
once  with  an  attractive  and  repulsive  power  ? 

This  clue  may  be  discovered  in  the  construction 
which  his  Lordship  and  the  petitioners  respectively 
apply  to  that  venerated  term  to  which  both  profess 
so  devoted  an  alliance — ^I  mean  the  word  Con- 
stitution. 

In  his  loyalty  to  that  system^  whatever,  it  may 
be^  which  his  Lordship  considers  to  be  designated 


by  this  expressive  term^  lie  is  said  to  have  avowed 
^'  that  he  will  yield  bis  pretensioos  neither  to  the 
petitioners^  nor  to  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  they  had 
entrusted  their  prayer."  He  is  supposed  to  have 
enforced  this  assertion  by  the  emphatic  application 
of  the  following  Latin  phrase  to  the  Constitution^ 
as  he  understood  the  term^ — ''  Esto  perpetna  P 
,  The  definition  of  this  important  term,  then,  is 
the  point  at  issue  between  his  Lordship  and  my 
brother-freeholders  of  Kent.  It  is  iJbia  question 
which,  like  the  natural  phenomenon  before  alluded 
to,  brings  bis  Lordship  and  the  men  of  Kent  at  one 
instant  to  a  point  of  the  closest  attraction,  and  at 
the  next  repels  them  to  the  extremity  of  their 
diverging  limits. 

Before  then  issne  can  be  joined  on  this  point, 
there  must  be  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the 
whole  meaning  it  c^nnprises.  In  every  argument, 
the  first  step  must  be,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  to  be  discussed. 

In  presuming  to  ofier  to  his  Lordship  s  conside* 
ration  an  argument  which  involves  a  definition,  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dressing my  observations  to  a  schdar,  and  to  an 
enlightened  mind,  which  will  readily  apprehend 
just  distinctions,  and  will  concede  with  candour 
to  inferences  which  are  fairly  and  truly  deduced, 
I  am  assured,  that  in  his  Lordship,  I  shall  nei- 
ther have  to  encounter  impediments  from  party 
prejudices,  nor  any  obstinate  bias  from  precon- 


ceiled  opinions.  Mttoh  less  will  a  just  proposition^ 
wben  submitted  to  his  Lordship^  be  repelled  by  any 
confusion  of  ideas^  or  by  that  impenetrable  positive- 
ness^  which  accompanies  obtuseness  of  intellect. 

I  will^  therefore,  venture  to  define  the  word 
Constitution  as  expressing  the  aggregate  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  fundamental  laws  and  cus^ 
toms  of  the  country y  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  secondary  and  incidental  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem^ which  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  times.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  his  Lordship  will  assent  to  this 
definition :  and  that  he  will  apply  the  latter  part 
of  it  to  his  own  view  of  tiie  important  question, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the  legisla^ 
ture. 

The  Constitution  then  comprises  ihe  fundament 
to/  laiws.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  turns,  the  pivot 
which  forms  the  central  point  of  direction  to  the 
wheeling  line.  Its  essential  property,  therefore, 
should  be  its  permanency  and  immutability.  The 
arrangement  of  the  superstructure  may  be  changed 
at  pleasure,  but  what  ftrchitect  will  venture  to  un- 
settle the  foundation  ?  The  short  or  lengthened  arm 
of  the  lever  may  be  more  or  less  extended ;  but 
where  will  be  its  power  if  the  point  on  which  it 
vibrates  is  destroyed  ?  The  segment  of  the  circle 
may  be  more  or  less  extensively  described ;  but 
unless  the  centre  be  ascertained,  where  will  be  its 
geometrical  precision  ? 
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The  Constilutian  comprises^  theo^  those  funda- 
mental laws  which  give  character^  consisteacyy 
and  direction  to  the  whole  body  politic  of  car  na* 
tional  institutions. 

The  laws,  which  are  enacted  from  time  to  time, 
and  those  alterations  or  repeals  of  them^  which 
may  take  effect  from  the  operation  of  incidental 
emergencies^  can  neve^r  justify  any  attempt  to  con- 
found their  varying  and  ephemeral  character  with 
the  fixed  and  inviolable  properties  of  fundamental 
principles.  These  temporary  laws  should  rather 
be  framed  and  regulated  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  style  and  order  of  those  main  venerable  pil- 
lars, on  which  perhaps  they  may  be  calculated  to 
confer  additional  beauty  and  convenience^  but  od 
whose  strength  and  stability  their  own  existence 
must  depend.  This  principle  of  inviolability  in 
the  fundamental  laws  called  forth  that  ancieat  apo- 
thegm, which  has  become  so  hackneyed  in  its 
application,  that  the  spirit  which  it  once  inspired 
seems  to  have  evaporated :  I  mean^  the  ^^  Nola- 
mus  leges  Angliae  mutari.'' 

As  constituent  parts  of  those  fundamental  laws 
and  customs  of  the  empire  to  which  the  above 
description  applies,  I  will  instance  every  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  The  line  of  its  soccessiooy  for 
example,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  right  and 
title  of  that  succession  were  established ;  the  dis- 
tinction by  which  the  office  of  the  sovereign  is  pe- 
rcmiial^  though  his  personal  demise  is  recognizetl ; 
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his  gracious  attribute  of  mercy ;  his  splendid  cha* 
racter  as  the  fountain  of  honoured  and  titular  dis^ 
tinction ;  his  exemption  from  every  imputation  of 
wrong;  his  direction  in  all  foreign  relations  of 
peace  and  war ;  bis  authority  in  commercial  regu- 
lations ;  his  ubiquity  in  courts  of  law ;  and  his  ^fi- 
premacy,  not  in  matters  of  civil  import  only^  but 
in  the  ecclesiastical  interests  of  his  dominions. 

These,  Sir^  and  many  other  attributes  of  the 
sovereign  authority  in  this  realm,  are  parts  and 
parcel  of  the  Constitution.  They  are,  in  the  state, 
fundamental  laws  and  custofns,  which  may  not, 
and,  by  the  favour  of  God,  never  shall  be  violated 
while  Englishmen  are  true  to  their  duty. 

I  will  now  instance  another  of  these  fundamental 
laws — and  it  is  one  which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  in- 
volves a  principle  as  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  characteristic  feature  in  our  constitution  as  any  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  described  above.  I  allude 
to  that  bond  of  intimate  union  which,  under  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  has  amalgamated,  as 
it  were,  by  an  indissoluble  principle  of  connexion, 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

I  claim  his  Lordship's  admission  to  this  position. 
I  demand  of  his  Lordship  his  allegiance  to  this 
branch  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  fiuth  of  that 
loyalty  said  to  have  been  so  loudly  asserted  in  the 
supposed  speech  which  has  induced  me  to  intrude 
on  you.  Sir,  witli  this  address. 

1  affirm,  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is 
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part  of  that  GoDstitution^  in  behalf  of  which  his 
Lordship  is  reported  to  have  entered  his  emphatic 
plea — ^^  esto perpetua  / "  His  Lordship^  I  am  well 
convinced^  will  never  recede  from  those  expres- 
sions of  devoted  loyalty  which^  from  a  Nobleman 
of  his  great  infioence^  cannot  but  be  encouraging 
to  every  faithful  subject. 

To  this  point  I  feel  satisfied^  in  defining  the 
terms  of  that  proposition  of  attachment  to  the  eon 
stitutiofif  which,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  Kentish* 
men,  I  profess  in  common  with  his  Lordship,  that 
we  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  attractive  influence^ 
and  that  his  Lordship  will  have  shown  hitherto  no 
indication  of  dissent. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  we  are  now  approach- 
ing those  negative  properties  attached  to  the  term 
under  consideration,  when  the  attractive  power 
must  cease,  and  that  of  ^'  repulsion  '*  will  com- 
mence. 

I  have  presumed  his  Lordship's  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  one 
of  the  elementary  parts  of  that  ^^  Constitution*^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  maybe  ^*  perpetual.^ 

Sir,  We,  the  six  thousand  men  of  Kent,  whose 
petition  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Notting^ 
ham  has  laid  before  the  House  of  Peers — We, 
I  say,  also  confess  this  doctrine,  as  an  inviolable 
article  in  our  political  creed.  In  surveying  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  oar  country's  institiK 
tions,  we  acknowledge,  venerate,  and  will^  so  far 
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as  our  proper  inflaence  extends^  uphold  this  essen^ 
tial  feature  in  our  country's  laws. 
:  But^  Sir^  this  conviclioD  leads  us  by  an  obvious 
oonsequence  one  step  further :  it  compels  us  to  the 
recognition  of  certain  other  laws,  by  which  this 
peculiar  character  in  the  Constitution  is  guaranteed 
as  forming  in  themselves  a  branch  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  being  identified  with  and  issuing  from 
it^  as  the  bmnch  is  dependent  on  the  parent  stem. 

I  have  previously  ex[Mressed  my  conviction  thai 
his  Lordship  possesses  liberality  and  candour, 
which  place  him  far  above  the  expedients  of  mis- 
representation, with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
and  propagation  of  a  fiBtvourite  doctrine.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate^ therefore,,  to  presume,  that  there  can  be  no 
necessity  to  argue  with  his  Lordship  against  those 
fidse  imputations,  which  have  been  so  repeatedly 
used,  to  attach  an  odious  character  to  the  oaths  and 
declarations  of  office  prescribed  by  the  laws,  in  the 
estimate  of  men,  who  from  indolence  or  incapacity 
are  willing  to  receive  assertion  in  lieu  of  argument 
His  Lordship,  I  am  assured,  understands  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  his  country's  laws  too  well,  to  nmxh 
tain  that  the  operation  of  these  oaths  is  directed  by 
the  Constitution,  to  probe  the  opinions  of  men  on 
questions  of  spiritual  mysteries,  or  abstract  points 
of  faith.  His  Lordship,  as  a  man  of  sense  must 
despise  the  gross  misrepresentation  which  affirms 
that  political  power  is  arbitrarily  withheld  from  any 
class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  on  account  of  their 
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conscientious  scruples  on  matters  of  religious  be* 
lief. 

He  well  knows^  that  even  the  declarations 
against  transubstantiation  is  required^  not  as  an 
inquisitorial  test  on  the  peculiar  questions  to  which 
it  applies^  but  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed^  is^  or  is  not^  a  tnember  of  a  communion  as- 
serting doctrines  of  exclusive  Catholicity — doctrines 
which  necessarily  involve  a  perpetual  enmity  and 
rival  pretensions  against  the  National  Protestant 
Church  of  the  empire. 

His  Lordship  will  recognise  the  same  principle 
as  applying  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which  have  been  recently  repealed.  He  will,  I  am 
confident,  allow^  that  in  a  state  established  on  the 
basis  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  they  nevei" 
could  have  been  designed  to  operate  against  free* 
dom  of  opinion;  but  against  a  presumption  of 
dangerous  enmity  and  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Dis^ 
senters  towards  the  Established  Church. 

The  abrogation  of  these  tests  can  only  be  justi^ 
fied  on  the  supposition  that  the  parties  to  whom 
they  applied  have  relinquished  all  rival  pretensions, 
and  are  peaceable^  unambitious,  tolerant^  and  loyal 
communities.  His  Lordship,  I  make  no  question, 
will  readily  meet  me  in  this  conclusion* 

But  in  taking  this  just  and  true  conception  of 
the  intent  of  disqualifying  tests  in  reference  to 
Dissenters,  we  are  led  to  the  most  obvious  dis- 
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tinctioii  between  these  bodies  and  members  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome.  The  confidence  which  altered 
circumstances  may  have  justified  in  the  one  case^ 
can  never  apply  to  the  other. 

In  addressing  an  argument  to  his  Lordship,  I 
am  again  relieved  at  this  point  from  opposing  the 
groundless  assertions  of  false  advocates.  His 
Lordship  is  well  read  in  history  ;  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  Church; 
and  he  well  knows,  that  to  talk  of  any  modem 
mitigatian  of  those  pretensions,  is  ignorance  and 
absurdity.  The  Papist  acknowledges  but  one 
Christian  Church,  and  views  in  every  other  a  re- 
bellious and  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  only 
ecclesiastical  authority  delegated  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles. 

I  will  therefore.  Sir,  now  come  to  the  point,  and 
ask  his  Lordship,  whether  the  laws  which  tend  to 
exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  political  power,  are 
not  the  securities  and  guarantees  which  the  Con* 
stitution  has  provided  to  save  the  Church  of 
England,  in  her  connexion  with  the  State,  from 
the  dangerous  influence  of  her  mortal  enemies  ? 

His  Lordship  will  not  deny  that  his  hereditary 
privilege,  as  a  Counsellor  of  his  Majesty,  and  a 
legislator  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament^  is  a 
right  vested  in  his  Lordship's  family,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Constitution.  He  will  not  deny  that  a 
freedom  from  arrest  incidental  to  the  high  functions 
of  his  dignity,  is  also  not  less  a  privilege  conferred 
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on  bim  by  the  Constitution.  1  claim  from  him, 
therefore^  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
fair  and  equal  admission  by  parity  of  reasoning. 
I  ask  his  Lordship  to  admit,  that  as  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  a  branch  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  acknowledges,  so  also  the  laws  by  which 
the  trust  of  its  interests  is  guaranteed  as  a  sacred 
deposit  to  its  friends,  and  withheld  from  its  foes,  is 
also  a  part  qfthe  constitution^  and  a  part  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  that  primary  branch,  which 
confers  the  character  of  identity  on  the  interests  of 
church  and  state. 

I  now,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
declaration  which  his  Lordship  is  reported  so  re- 
cendy  to  have  made  of  his  own  unqualified  loyalty. 
His  Lordship  is  described  to  have  declared,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Kent  Petition  to  the  noble 
House,  of  which  his  Lordship  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  that  ^'  he  yields  not  to  the  fi^eebolders  of 
Kent  in  sincere,  strong,  and  inviolable  attachment 
to  those  Protestant  principles  which  have  proved 
the  best  security  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  these  kingdoms/'  He  therefore  prays  that  the 
Protestant  Constitution  may  be  preserved  entire 
and  inviolate.  Of  that  Constitution  he  has 
heartily  and  earnestly  prayed,  ^*  esto  perpetua  I" 

Sir,  arguing  as  if  the  Speech  alluded  to  had 
really  been  pronounced  by  his  Lordshipy  we  can 
expect  from  his  Lordship  nothing  but  acts  confor- 
mable to  the  pledge  he  has  so  solemnly  given.     I 
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trust  I  have  shown  that  the  Constitution  comprises 
most  clearly^  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
an  exclusion  from  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
Most  heartily  then  would  I  congratulate  my  coun- 
try on  the  unexpected  and  most  valuable  aid  of  his 
Lordship's  support  to  this  most  wise  and  essential 
branch  of  England's  Protestant  Constitution. 

His  Lordship^  as  a  true  and  consistent  Whig^ 
can  never  be  a  renegade  to  those  principles  which 
remodelled  the  frame  of  our  country's  institutions^ 
on  a  pure  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  at 
the  period  of  1688. 

He  will  surely  not  deny^  that  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholic  influence  from  political  authority 
was  a  paramount  object  in  the  provisions  of  those 
days. 

Perhaps^  however,  he  will  say  that  the  pretensions 
of  that  family^  who  still  claimed  the  rights  which 
they  had  forfeited^  destroy  the  analogy  between 
the  time  when  those  pretensions  were  still  in  force 
and  the  emergencies  of  the  present  day.  But^  Sir^ 
though  there  may  be  no  pretender  to  the  crown^ 
are  there  in  these  days  no  pretenders  to  the 
church  ?  Though  one  part  of  the  fabric  may  have 
crumbled  away  by  the  operation  of  time,  shall  we 
destroy  the  foundation  while  another  portion  re- 
quires its  support  ?  and  that  too  a  portion  which 
we  venerate  as  a  sanctuary  in  which  our  most 
sacred  interests  and  obligations  are  deposited  ? 

B 
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His  Lordship  can  never  be  so  inconclusive  a 
reasoner  as  to  maintain  that^  because  one  object  to 
be  secured  exists  no  more^  the  means  of  defence 
may  be  safely  destroyed^  though  other  scarcely 
less  important  interests  istill  require  their  pro- 
tection. 

Precautions^  which  were  indispensable  in  re- 
ference to  the  Pretender's  family^  are  equally 
necessary  now  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ and  retain  that  character  of  fundamental 
expediency  which  attached  to  them  at  their  first 
establishment 

I  claim^  therefore^  from  his  Lordship — and  I  ap- 
peal to  his  Lordship's  support^  as  a  true  Whig^  in 
preferring  the  claim — I  claim  those  laws  by  which 
Roman .  Catholics  are  precluded  from  interference 
in  the  state^  as  the  birthright  of  the  people. 

I  refer  his  Lordship  to  that  statute  from  which 
he  will  find  I  have  taken  my  motto,  'a&  our  title- 
deed  to  that  inheritance.  I  pray  his  Lordship  to 
read  it^  and  then  to  compare  with  it  the  terms  of 
our  Sovereign's  coronation  oath. 

His  Lordship  will  find  in  this  reference^  an  ad- 
ditional most  convincing  argument  for  that  line  of 
conduct  which  I  have  stated  myself  as  supposiug 
may  be  fairly  anticipated  at  his  Lordship's  hands, 
consistently  with  the  presumed  professions  of  the 
speech  ascribed  to  him. 

His  Lordship,  perhaps,  will  not  refuse  to  ac- 
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knowledge  a  constitutional  character  as  attaching 
to  those  iaws^  which  guarantee  that  great  object  of 
the  constitution^  the  union  of  church  and  state.  He 
will  possibly^  however,  maintain^  that  circum- 
stances may  occur  calculated  to  render  them,  not 
only  inefficient  for  their  original  purpose^  but  even 
detrimental  to  the  very  end  they  were  designed  to 
promote ;  that  in  any  such  event  they  may  be 
wisely  dispensed  with^  and  others  substituted  in 
their  room  better  calculated  to  insure  the  main 
object  required  to  be  secured^  however  opposite  in 
their  aspect  from  the  original  guarantees. 

Sir^  I  will  not  dissent  from  this  position  ;  but 
before  I  adopt  it  in  the  argument  before  me^  I  must 
have  it  clearly  proved  that  it  applies  to  the  present 
condition  of  this  country  in  reference  to  the  Ca- 
tholic question. 

Does  the  noble  Earl  really  imagine  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  National  Church  would  be  better  de- 
fended by  being  entrusted  to  the  direction  and 
influence  of  their  implacable  rivals,  than  by  being 
assigned  to  the  exclusive  protection  of  their  friends  ? 
If  the  noble  Earl  were  governor  of  a  fortress  in  a  state 
of  siege,  would  he  think  of  strengthening  his  garrison 
by  adding  a  select  band  of  the  assailants  to  the 
ranks  of  its  defenders  ? 

In  admitting  the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls, 
the  Trojans  are  said  to  have  venerated  and  con- 
fided in  this  fatal  engine  of  their  destruction  as  a 
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dedication  to  Minerva.  It  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended that  bis  Lordship  bas^  in  like  manner,  mis- 
taken an  expedient  of  rashness  and  imprudence  for 
a  measure  of  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

His  Lordship  is  said  to  have  shown  a  very  re- 
markable degree  of  delicate  sensibility  for  the 
House  of  Commons^  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tional mode  of  appealing  to  the  sense  of  the  people 
by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

His  Lordship's  character^  as  a  uniform  assertor 
of  popular  privileges^  has  rendered  this  circum- 
stance a  matter  of  very  general  Surprise. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  considerable 
inconsistency  in  the  tone  which  has  been  adopted 
by  those  who  advocate  the  Catholic  claims^  when- 
ever they  have  condescended  to  allude  to  the 
people.  We  are  at  one  time  told,  that  ^^  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  emancipation." 
At  another^  the  people  are  declared  to  have  '^  no 
sense  at  all.'' 

Our  privileges,  which  were  heretofore  unques- 
tioned^ are  made  matters  of  reproach ;  and  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  our 
county  meetings,  and  even  the  right  of  petition, 
are  denounced  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  on 
the  dignity  of  our  senators,  and  have  been  styled 
a  dictation  to  his  Majesty  s  Government. 

Sir,  I  would  ask,  what  signs  of  the  times  are 
these,  when  such  sentiments  are  uttered  by  Whigs? 
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When  the  people  are  to  be  stifled  in  the  honest 
expression  of  their  attachment  to  existing  laws^  to 
the  constitution  as  it  still  is^  by  those  men  who 
assert  their  own  exclusive  prqtensions  to  liberality 
and  talent. 

I  leave  it  to  the  party  with  which  his  Lordship 
has  heretofore  acted^  to  reconcile  their  conduct 
with  their  professions. 

Whether  the  popular  expression  be  sense  or 
nonsense^  time,  perhaps,  may  show;  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  hope^  that  if  tliat  expression  is  neg- 
lected^ the  result  may  not  prove,  when  it  will  be 
too  late  to  retrace  the  steps  of  innovation,  that 
wisdom  may  sometimes  attach  to  plain  humble  ho- 
nesty, while  the  ruinous  effects  of  rash  presump- 
tion are  the  consequences  of  pride  and  arrogance. 

It  would  seem,  that  with  some  who  advocate 
^'  emancipation,'^  there  is  a  peculiar  irritable  sensi- 
tiveness^ when  any  allusion  is  made  to  popular 
feeling  on  that  subject. 

A  noble  peer,  referring  to  a  late  fwcible  appeal 
to  the  people  lately  put  forth  by  a  noble  earl,  is 
reported  to  have  commented  in  terms  of  great  se- 
verity on  that  noble  earl's  proceedings. 

He  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the  noble  earl^ 
whom  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  as  a  man  of 
Kent,  and  prouder  still  to  claim  as  a  personal 
friend,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  a  preten- 
sion of  much  forbearance,  that  the  bold  assertion 
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of  that  noble  person's  loyalty  had  not  ''  brought 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers." 

Far  be  from  me^  Sir^  the  presamption  to  utter 
one  word  on  those  high  matters  which  refer  to  the 
privileges  of  their  Lordships'  House. 

I  allude  to  the  subject  merely  because^  in  con- 
necting the  ideas  of  popular  opinion  and  a  judicial 
arraignment,  I  am  led  to  close  this  letter  by  sup- 
posing the  following  case  : — 

I  will  say.  Sir,  that  ^*  the  time  has  been,''  when, 
if  a  minister,  having  held  the  oflSce  of  chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  the  Seals  of  the  Home  de- 
partment for  many  years,  and  having  consequently 
directed  the  domestic  relations  of  the  empire,  were 
to  have  brought  the  affairs  of  any  part  of  that  em- 
pire, by  the  system  of  his  administration,  to  such  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  to  such  a  crisis,  as  to  be  com- 
.pelled  to  offer  to  his  country  the  following  alterna- 
tive :  namely,  either  to  submit  to  an  infraction  of 
the  Constitution,  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, or  to  await  the  horrible  convulsion  of  a  civil 
war — Were  he,  moreover,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  advise  a  measure  to  the  King,  which 
must  involve  points  of  painful  conscientious  conflict 
in  his  royal  bosom ; — I  say.  Sir,  the  time  has  been, 
when  the  voice  of  the  people,  be  it  sense  or  non- 
sense, would  have  loudly  demanded  the  ex- 
hibition of  articles  of  impeachment  against  such  a 
minister. 
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His  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  justice  of  those  conse(]piences  which  I  have 
annexed  to  the  case  supposed.  Its  application  I 
leave  in  his  Lordship's  hands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Country  Gentleman  of  Kent. 
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